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UNDER COLONIAL COLORS 


CHAPTER I 
A TORY AND A TARGET 


“To the tar! To the tar barrel! Away 
with the Tory! Feather him well!” 

The ery had been taken up by many in the 
assembly, and for a moment the report of 
the musket which had just been discharged 
was ignored. Even the women and the chil- 
dren, who were much in evidence that day, 
had turned and were glancing curiously or 
with expressions of anger at the group from 
which the cry had arisen. A quick move- 
ment among the men who h:d been seated on 
the border of the assembly followed, and as 
they leaped to their feet and ran toward the 
centre of the excitement, they were followed 
by others, and even the more bold or curious 
of the girls and women joined them, though 
they did not venture into the midst of the 
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rapidly increasing throng. For a brief time 
the cries and the jostling of the mob prevented 
the newcomers from learning the cause of the 
commotion, but soon the shouting subsided 
sufficiently to enable the voice of the man who 
stood in the midst of the surging crowd to be 
heard. 

Hatless he stood, and with face that was 
pale more from anger than from fear. Indeed, 
as he looked hardly at his accusers, for the mo- 
ment it almost seemed as if they were the ones 
to defend themselves, and not the young man 
who was speaking. 

“A fine exhibition you are giving of the 
rule of the people !’’ he said sneeringly, as he 
gazed into the faces of the men before him. 
“One ruler may be bad enough, but give me 
one rather than fourscore such as you are. 
And because I dare to say ‘ Long live King 
George!’ and ‘God bless his gracious Ma- 
jesty !’ you threaten me with a coat of tar and 
feathers! Do you know,” he added hotly, 
“the days of the Inquisition were days of 
peace compared with your rule? As for me, 
I’ll have none of it! Jama loyal subject of 
the King, God bless him!” 

“So are we all,” replied one of the men, 
evidently somewhat abashed by the fearless: 
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ness of the young man; “but that has 
nothing to do with the liberty of the colonies. 
Are you for the Whigs or the Tories? ” 

“That’s it! Well spoken, Dathan!” 
called another. “Is he Whig or Tory ?”’ 

“T am for the King,” replied the young 
man calmly. 

“ We are all for the King; but are you 
Whig or Tory? The question is_ plain 
enough. Speak up, young man!”’ said the 
first speaker. 

“T am for the King.” 

“ And not for us? Have we no rights?” 

“Rights?” retorted the young man. 
“°T would be better if you talked of your 
wrongs. You are wrong, and I care not who 
hears me, — wrong to rebel against your King, 
wrong to resist his authority, wrong to threaten 
his loyal subjects with such indignities as 
you promise me. You are all wrong, every 
one of you. Your men are wrong, and your 
women and your children ’’ — 

A shout of rage arose from the crowd, and 
in a moment the voice of the speaker was 
silenced as he was pushed and pulled by the 
angry men toward the barrel of tar that 
stood in the road near the blacksmith’s shop. 
The prisoner attempted’ no violence, and 
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though his face became deadly pale he uttered — 
no protest, nor did he speak until a halt was 
made in the road in front of the shop. There 
the crowd stopped, the shouts died away, and 
the men for a moment, apparently, were 
sobered by the calmness of their prisoner. 

“Which shall it be, Samuel Warner?” 
said one of the leaders, addressing the young 
man. “Is it Whig or Tory ?” 

“Tam for the King,” retorted the young 
man boldly. 

“Ts it Whig or Tory?” repeated the 
speaker. 

“ T am for the King,” again replied Samuel 
Warner. 

A shout arose from the assembly, but a 
motion of the leader’s hand speedily restored 
silence. 

“Ts it a trial at the target, a coat of tar 
and feathers, or leaving the colony ?” 

“ What?” demanded Samuel Warner 
sharply, glancing keenly at the speaker. 

The man repeated his questions, and Sam- 
uel Warner then said eagerly, “ Am I to have 
my choice ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ T’ll leave Pennsylvania this night! This 
very night!” he added. 
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‘Go, then, and the sooner we’re rid of you 
the better for all concerned.” 

Without waiting for more to be said, Sam- 
uel Warner darted from the midst of the 
crowd, and started swiftly down the rough 
roadway. Shouts and derisive calls followed 
him, and a few were minded to bestow upon 
the fugitive a shower of sticks and stones, 
but their zeal was restrained by the leader ; 
and the young Tory, glancing timidly behind 
him several times, soon disappeared from sight. 
Then the crowd, good humored for the most 
part, though some evidently were angry at the 
ease with which the young man had slipped 
from their grasp, turned and made their way 
back to the hillside where they had been when 
the excitement first arose. 

Among the men were two who attracted to 
themselves more attention than did many of 
the assembly, by reason both of their dress 
and the fact that one was a stranger in the re- 
gion and the other was one whose visits at the 
settlement were so rare that he, too, was almost 
looked upon as a man who came from parts un- 
known. The latter was a man evidently forty 
years of age, at least. His form was tall and 
muscular, and the very garb he wore betrayed 
the fact that Hugh Ross was a trapper, a 
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firhter of Indians, and one of those characters 
that, in the days preceding the Revolution, 
had no abiding place. His fur-trimmed leg- 
gins, the moccasins upon his feet, even the 
rifle in his hands, all bore witness to his trade. 
His visits to the settlements had been infre- 
quent, and asa rule were made only when he 
came to dispose of his furs or to replenish the 
supplies he required for his life in the forest. 
His face was dark, tanned as it had been by 
wind and sun for many years, but there was 
a shrewdness apparent in the quick, keen 
glance of his eyes that served to intensify 
the evident friendliness which beamed from 
his face as he glanced about him. Even a 
stranger would have been attracted by him, 
though he would also have quickly decided 
that Hugh Ross was a man whose enmity or 
prejudices would be as tenaciously held as his 
friendly feelings, if occasion required. 

By the side of the trapper walked a young 
man apparently not more than eighteen years 
of age, but his entire bearing served to in- 
erease the contrast between the two. His 
jerkin, or short coat, as well as the hat that 
crowned his head, were of much finer material 
than most of the hardy settlers were familiar 
with, while the belt he wore was showy and 
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his buttons were of gold or silver, and his 
great boots were rolled back at the top, dis- 
playing the softness and quality of the leather 
of which they had been fashioned. But Allen 
Hall’s blue eyes, and the laugh which seemed 
to be hesitating to appear, yet, nevertheless, 
lurked in the corners of his firm lips, pro- 
claimed at once the absence of all foppery in 
his make-up. 

His interest, too, in the scene before him, 
was keen and unconcealed. Just above the 
level of the plain, along the hillside that had 
been already stripped of its timber, many of 
the assembly were to be seen. On the plain 
itself were a few men, all holding rifles in 
their hands and watching the movements of 
one of their number who was aiming at a 
target that had been set up at a distance of 
a hundred and fifty yards from the place 
where the marksman was standing. ‘The tar- 
get itself could be plainly seen, and the laugh 
with which its appearance had been greeted 
seemed still to be lingering.in Allen’s eyes as 
he glanced first at the man with the rifle at 
his shoulder and then at the distant mark. 
On the smooth boards which had been set up, 
a huge face had been drawn with chalk, and 
the nose had been tinted a bright red and could 
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be plainly discerned. And it was not merely 
at the face, but at the brilliant-hued nose that 
the man was taking aim. Ina moment the 
gun was discharged, there was a loud report, 
and the man who had fired stood resting on 
his weapon peering intently at the markers, 
who had hastened to the target as soon as the 
shot had been made. 

As soon as it was learned that the bullet 
had pierced the target, making a hole only a 
half inch from the red nose, a shout arose 
from the men who were waiting for their 
turns. “Say good-by to your family,” said 
one of them, as he advanced to display his 
own skill. “ You ’re off for Cambridge, sure. 
I would that my own chance was as good.” 

Allen Hall and Hugh Ross had stopped for 
a moment to watch the proceedings ; but with- 
out waiting to learn the result of the second 
marksman’s attempt to do as well as his pre- 
decessor, they turned and pushed on towards 
the place where they could both see a young 
man of Allen’s age standing leaning upon his 
rifle and quietly watching the proceedings. 
This man, or boy, was Allen’s own cousin, and 
his home was in the near-by settlement. 
Somewhat taller than Allen, with dark hair 
and darker eyes, his body wiry and muscular, 
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though not as heavy as his cousin’s, he seemed 
in his quiet bearing to be almost a part of the 
inanimate setting for the scene. Behind were 
the sloping sides of the high hills, for the 
most part still covered with the trees of the 
primeval forest. In the valley the fertile land 
had been cleared and tilled, and now, in the 
early summer of 1775, presented a sight of 
beauty, for the rains had been plentiful and 
the labors of the people abundant. Beyond 
lay the hills that inclosed the opposite sides of 
the valley, also clad in their summer garb of 
green, while over all rested the peace of the 
summer skies, flecked here and there by specks 
of silver-hued clouds. 

At a short distance beyond the place where 
many of the assembly were seated, the smoke 
was rising from the fire over which an entire 
ox was being roasted, and various buckets 
near by were evidently filled with something 
that drew a steady stream of men to them. 
Sometimes the bucket would be lifted and 
held aloft, while the man who had seized it 
would tilt it until its edge was brought to his 
own open mouth; and then after a long 
draught, he would in turn hand it to his 
waiting companions. Here, too, some of the 
younger women were much in evidence, and 
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in keeping with the day had decked them- 
selves, some with silk hoods, some with lace 
ueckerchiefs and embroidered caps or slashed 
sleeves, which set off their homespun gowns 
to full advantage. But no one was permit- 
ted to wear these tokens of wealth unless it 
was known that father or husband was rich 
enough to afford it. 

Henry Miner, the young man to whom we 
have referred as leaning upon his rifle and 
awaiting the coming of his two friends, appar- 
ently was not mindful of the smiling land- 
scape or of the busy, animated scene about 
him. As soon as the two men drew near he 
said abruptly, — 

“What did they do to Sam? Where is 
he?” 

“Gone,” replied Allen, with a laugh. 
“‘There was no fun to be had out of him.” 

“ Gone ?”’ repeated Henry, as if he did not 
comprehend what had been said. 

‘“‘'Yes, gone,” said Hugh. ‘There isn’t a 
Tory in all these settlements now.” 

“ Did he go willingly ? ” 

“He did that!” replied Hugh, whereat 
Allen laughed again. They took him to the 
tar barrel, but he didn’t like the smell, and 
- promised to leave if they ’d let him go; and 
they did.” 
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“ And a good riddance, too! I would that 
all the Tories might be served in the sam¢ 
manner,” said Allen lightly. 

“Sam Warner was a good fellow,’ re- 
marked Henry slowly. 

“ Good?” ejaculated Hugh. “Good for 
nothing! He is a Tory!” 

“ But I’ve sometimes thought even a Tory 
might have some rights,” said Henry. “ At 
all events I never believed in converting them 
by tar.” 

“°T is a sure way,” declared Hugh. “TI 
saw a young man change his opinions very sud- 
denly one day this spring. *T was when I was 
going to the city to sell my furs that I saw it. 
Down near Duck Creek it was, and I was just 
in time to lend a hand. <A young fellow 
named Byrns had lately come from England 
as a tax-gatherer, but it seems he had sold his 
commission and likely had spent all it brought 
him. As he wanted some money he stopped 
two men with wagons, pretending they were 
forfeit to King George, and he even com- 
pelled the bumpkins to turn about and fol- 
low him. But he stepped for a minute intc 
Downes’s Tavern, and when he came out the 
wagons were gone, though he soon caught up 
with them. But a lot of young chaps had 
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met the two bumpkins, and as soon as they 
heard their story they decided to teach the 
Tory a lesson. When he came up and began 
to bluster they knocked up his heels, took his 
gun, and placed it in the road, and had the 
wagons drive over it two or three times. Then 
they took a grapevine, and twisting it about 
the Tory’s neck took him to a mill that was n’t 
very far away, and there, as they couldn't 
find any tar, they primed him over with var- 
nish and then sprinkled two pillows of geese 
feathers over him.” 

‘Served him right, too!” laughed Allen. 
But Henry was silent. 

“The young chaps, however, were n’t sat- 
isfied,” resumed Hugh, “for they took the 
Tory back to the tavern and gave him a good 
drenching with Newberry rum and water. 
Then they took him to the duck hole, and 
there they flung him im so hard that he 
brought up on the other shore. They helped 
him up and tried it again, holding on to the 
grapevine all the time, so that he could n’t 
get away, and pretty soon he was ready to 
confess his sins. He cursed Bute, North, and 
all their brothers and sisters, and declared 
that the Americans were a generous and in- 


jured people. When he agreed to sail for 
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England the first chance he had, they scrubbed 
the feathers off and let him go. That very 
night he started for Boston.” 

“The Boston people don’t tar and feather,” 
said Henry quietly, “ or that is what I’ve been 
told. They ’ve repealed their act.”’ 

“That may be so,” said Allen quickly, 
“but just before I left home I heard that the 
redcoats there had gone at it again. I heard 
about one poor bumpkin who didn’t know 
anything about the law against trading with 
the regulars, and when he came to town he 
asked one of the soldiers where he could buy 
agun. The redcoat told him he’d show him, 
and pretty soon palmed off on him an old 
flintlock that didn’t have any lock at all, it 
was so old, and when the poor fellow started 
off with his new gun—old one, I mean —a half 
dozen soldiers seized him and rushed him to 
the guard, for trading with the redcoats. 
What do you think of that?” 

“ What did they do with him then?” in- 
quired Hugh. 

“ They kept him all night, and in the morn- 
ing, instead of taking him to a magistrate, 
who would just have fined him and let him 
go, they condemned him without a hearing te 
be tarred and feathered. They stripped the 
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poor fellow, and poured tar all over him, and 
then covered him with feathers. Then they 
mounted him on a one-horse truck, and with 
twenty soldiers with fixed bayonets asa guard, 
and with all the fifes and drums of the regiment 
(it was the Forty-seventh, I heard), and a lot 
of officers and sailors and negroes, they pa- 
raded the poor man up and down the princi- 
pal streets of Boston. They put a label on 
his back on which was written in great star- 
ing: letters, ‘ American Liberty, or a Specimen 
of Democracy.’ At last they let him go, 
more dead than alive.”’ 

“‘T would I had been there,” said Hugh 
in a low voice, patting the stock of his rifle 
as he spoke. 

“‘°T would have given you a chance to go 
through the same experience,’ replied Allen 
laughingly. ‘I am of the opinion that you 
would not have escaped.” 

“‘ May be — may be,” said Hugh, “but I 
would have put one or two of them first 
where their tar and feathers would have had 
slight interest for them.” 

“And yet you believe in treating Sam 
Warner in that same way,” said Henry. “I 
do not see wherein we are better than they if 
we, too, smear a man over with tar and cover 
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him with feathers because he does not chance 
to think just as we do.” 

“°T is entirely different!” retorted Hugh 
hotly. “Sam Warner was a Tory!” 

“But the feathers and the tar were the 
same,’ said Henry. 

*“‘1’d serve every one of them in the same 
manner! What right have they to oppose 
us? One must ‘fight the devil with fire,’ ” 
Hugh added. “ We have tried every other 
means — except this,” and he patted his rifle 
again as he spoke. 

“T agree with the trapper,’ said Allen 
lightly, “though I’d use the other means, 
too. Why, ’t was only a few weeks ago that 
Captain Tilley sailed from New York for 
Bristol in the sloop Charming Peggy, and 
took a petition from the General Assembly 
of New York to his Majesty. He had also 
a memorial to the Lords and a remonstrance 
to the Commons; but my father says ’tis all 
words and parchment wasted. Nothing will 
come of it.” 

“ Something has come, if the stories from 
Boston about the fight at Lexington are 
true,” said Henry. ‘“ We’ll show King 
George we are in earnest.” 

“ Better use the tar,” suggested Hugh. 
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“ New York must be a great town,” he added 
thoughtfully, as he turned to Allen. “I 
have never seen it.” 

“°T is a great city,” replied Allen eagerly. 
“‘ Why, there are twenty thousand people liv- 
ing there! *T isso, I tell you! ” he added, as 
a smile of incredulity crept over the trapper’s 
face. “TI live there and I ought to know.” 

“‘ Did you sail to Philadelphia ?”” inquired 
Hugh. 

“Sail? No. I came by the‘ flymg ma- 
chine,’ and it did ‘ fly,’ let me tell you! *T was 
one of John Mercereau’s best.” 

“ How long did it take ?”’ inquired Hugh. 

“‘ But a little more than two days ; that 1s, 
from Paulus Hook to Philadelphia. The 
wind and tide were against us when we ferried 
from White Hall to Paulus Hook, but we 
fairly flew through the Jerseys. Only a bit 
more than two days from Paulus Hook to 
Philadelphia! That was flymg! No one 
ever has or ever will make better time than 
that! °*T was the best coach of all that we 
had!” 

“‘' You may be able to see the city, Hugh, 
if you are chosen to go to-day. How many 
have hit the nose?” inquired Henry. 

“Forty, so far,” replied Allen. “The 
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recruiting sergeant wants sixty or more, if so 
many can prove their right to be chosen, but 
every one must hit the nose.” 

“Can you do that, Hugh ?” inquired Allen. 

“ Humph!” retorted the trapper. ‘“ We ’ll 
see.” 

“ If ’t was the tar barrel I know you would 
be chosen,’ began Allen. But a call for 
Henry Miner to make his trial interrupted 
him, and as Henry advanced, both his friends 
moved forward with him, and as they ap- 
proached the line, took a position behind 
him and became at once interested spectators. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SELECTION 


Twice before had Henry Miner fired at the 
red nose, once cutting a hole near its rim and 
once piercing the eye above it. Hach contest- 
ant was granted three trials, and the present 
was Henry’s third and last. 

That morning, when he left his home, it 
was known that the contest might end in 
taking him from the region for several months ; 
for the stirring appeal which had been sent 
through the colonies, after the report of the 
running fight at Lexington had been spread 
abroad, had penetrated even the beautiful 
valley where Henry Miner’s home was. 

Pennsylvania, like her sister colonies, had 
been strongly aroused, and many of her sons 
were to join the forces at Cambridge, whither 
General Washington had already gone as 
commander in chief of the army of the 
united colonies. That the rebellion would 
be serious or would last long, few believed, 
and Henry Miner’s father had been one of 
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those who shared in the prevailing conviction. 
For three months, or “during the continu- 
ance of the war,” the men were to serve; and 
doubtless by the end of that brief time, the 
foolish rulers in the mother country would be 
convinced that the colonists were in earnest, 
and that they themselves had gone too far. 
The very fact that the colonies were assem- 
bling a force of sixteen thousand men would 
be the very best manner of convincing King 
George and Lord North that their attempt 
to browbeat the men who were of the same 
sturdy stock as themselves, though more than 
three thousand miles of a pathless ocean lay 
between them, was a mistake. 

“ Tt will do the lad good,” Mr. Miner had 
said confidently to his wife when it was first 
known that a recruiting officer had come to 
the peaceful valley. ‘ He’ll be in no more 
danger than in his bed, for ’tis only a display 
that is beng made. Neither side wants to 
fight the other. What, mother!” he ex- 
claimed as he became somewhat excited, “ do 
you think King George would really want 
his redcoats to fire on his own subjects? 
Ts n’t he our king as well as theirs? No, no, 
Henry will be in no danger, and a little soldier- 
ing will do him good. ’T will make a man of 
him.” 
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Mrs. Miner had quietly withdrawn her 
opposition, though her mother heart had 
many misgivings and her confidence in the 
convictions of her husband was by no means 
so strong as his. But Henry had been per- 
mitted to enter the contest, to which so many 
of the sturdy men had gone that the recruit- 
ing officer had decided upon the novel method 
of selecting the best marksmen, which has 
already been described. 

The testing time for Henry had now come, 
and as he advanced and took his position in 
the line, his quiet manner gave no indication 
of the intense desire in his heart to succeed. 
A momentary silence came over the little 
group as he cast off his powder horn and 
brought his gun to his shoulder. Hugh was 
watching his young friend, as eager as he for 
him to do well; but Allen, with a real or 
affected indifference, was smilingly glancing 
from Henry to the men about him and then 
at the chalked face on the boards a hundred 
and fifty yards away. Evidently he did not 
believe that Henry would be able to hit the 
red nose which could be seen in the distance. 

“Steady, lad, steady. Not too high! 
Don’t aim too low,” called Hugh in a low 
voice which betrayed his deep interest. 
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Henry, however, made no response, but 
hesitating only for a moment he pulled the 
trigger and the loud report instantly followed. 
Apparently he then became the least inter- 
ested of all in the result of his shot, for he 
turned away, and leaning upon his rifle 
gazed calmly about him. 

A red flag was quickly waved by the 
markers, which indicated that he had suc- 
veeded in hitting the mark, and a shout 
went up from the group near the line. 

*You’re with us, young man,’ said the 
recruiting officer kindly. ‘ You make num- 
ber fifty-nine. I should have been glad if 
it had been sixty, but fifty-nine who can 
shoot are better than sixty with one who 
can’t. This is the last,’ he added, as he 
turned upon the men. “We'll go to test 
the roasted ox and find out what is in those 
buckets.” 

As the men gathered up their belongings 
and prepared to leave the spot, Hugh ad- 
vanced to the officer, and said quietly, “‘ Do 
you want to make that number sixty? I 
thought I heard ye make some such remark.” 

“ Why, yes,” rephed the man good-na: 
turedly. “ Where is the man?” 

“ Right here.” 
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«¢ Are you the man?”’ 

“T might be.” 

“Can you shoot?” 

Hugh gazed at him indignantly, but made 
no response. But several of the men to whom 
he was well known at once urged his claims. 
“‘ Give the trapper a chance,” “ You’d better 
take him, chance or no chance,” “The trap- 
per ll give the regulars a dance,” were among 
the remarks made ; and, evidently impressed, 
the officer said, ‘He “Il have to prove it the 
same as the others have.” 

“ He ’ll do it, sergeant,” called out several. 

Ignoring the words, as soon as he was bid- 
den Hugh Ross stepped to the line, and lift- 
ing’ his rifle, but apparently without taking 
careful aim, fired. The red flags of the mark- 
ers were waved frantically back and forth, 
and a shout and laugh went up from those 
who were already aware of the trapper’s skill 
as a marksman. 

“ Again!” called out the officer, though he 
was evidently impressed by the results of the 
shot. 

Quickly reloading, Hugh fired again at the 
target, and the response of the markers was 
even more vigorous than before. 

“ Two out of three. That’s good enough 
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for any man. You go with us,” said the 
officer cordially. 

*‘ Hold on,” replied Hugh. “ Every man 
has three shots. I’ll make mine three, just 
as all the others have done. It might be just 
luck, ye know,” he added. 

The third time the report of his rifle rang 
out, and in a moment the two markers were 
running swiftly back toward the line. 

“ Three straight!” one of*them called out 
excitedly as he approached. “ All three bullets 
went through the nose in a spot no bigger 
than a half-jo! The best shot of the day!” 

“General Gage, you ’d better look out for 
your nose,” said Allen, and a laugh arose at 
his words, in which all joined. 

“T’m glad to have you join us, man,” said 
the officer. “ You were just the one I was 
waiting for. The barbecue is ready, I think,” 
he added, as he perceived that all the people 
were hastening toward the spot where the ox 
had been roasting. ‘Come on, and well 
see if you can do as well here as you did 
with your rifle.” 

It was late in the afternoon when the feast 
was ended and the noisy crowd began to dis- 
perse. Not a vestige of the huge ox re- 
mained except the bones, and these had been 
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picked clean by the dogs. The wooden 
buckets were empty too, and the shouts and 
songs of some of the men gave ample evi 
dence of the use to which their contents had 
been put, for the times were rough and the 
customs of men very different from our own. 

The recruiting officer shrewdly had ob- 
tained the signatures of his selected men, and 
the smile of satisfaction upon his face was 
correspondingly complacent, for he now knew 
that not many of the companies that were 
then forming to march to Cambridge would 
be able to compete with his own. ‘The terms 
vf enlistment were vague, ‘three months or 
during the continuance of the war,” but no 
one at the time dreamed of the long struggle 
that lay before the colonies, or had any con- 
ception of the tragical confusion to which the 
vagueness of the enrollment papers was des- 
tined to lead. Already men had gone from 
the colony to join their fellow patriots in the 
camp and many more were to follow; and in 
the region where Henry Miner had his home 
there was nothing but enthusiasm over the 
outlook, for with the single exception of 
Samuel Warner, who had dwelt with his wid- 
owed mother near Henry’s home, not an open 
or pronounced Tory was to be found. 
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Even Henry Miner himself, in his quiet 
way, shared in the prevailing excitement, and 
he was eager to experience the life of the 
soldiers in the camp. His feelings were 
intensified by the rugged determination of 
Hugh Ross, who at the news of the trouble 
had quietly disposed of his traps and pre- 
pared to enlist in one of the companies that 
were being formed. A long-time friend of 
the Miner family, in whose home he had been 
accustomed to stay on the occasion of his rare 
visits to the settlement, he had seldom come 
without his present of a haunch of venison, 
and the stories he had to tell of his adven- 
tures had been a never ending source of inter- 
est and pleasure to Henry and the children of 
the family. And now that Henry had grown 
older he had come to look upon Hugh as an 
elder brother, and what little skill he himself 
possessed with his rifle had been largely the 
result of the trapper’s teachings. 

When Allen Hall, his cousin from New 
York, had come for a visit of a few weeks at 
his home, the presence of Hugh had been 
even more fully appreciated, for Allen had 
become enthusiastic in his praise of the trap- 
per’s skill. But Hugh, though he had been 
kindly disposed toward the young man, had 
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not transferred his affection from Henry, and 
hardly could be said to divide it with the vis- 
itor, for despite Allen’s efforts and constant 
practice the trapper was convinced that he 
never would be a success with his gun; and 
as this was the standard by which he mea- 
sured all men, his conclusions were doggedly 
adhered to, as were all his opinions when once 
he had formed them. 

Henry had departed from the throng be- 
fore his two friends, for there was work to be 
done at home, and he must assist his father 
in the evening chores. 

As he walked along the rough roadway, his 
powder horn slung over one shoulder and his 
rifle in his hands, his thoughts were busied 
with the experiences which were soon to be 
his. Indeed, as he glanced about him, the 
sight of the well-known places along the 
roadside assumed an interest such as it seldom 
had had before. It would be weeks, perhaps 
months, before he would see the region again. 
But when he should return what a tale he 
would have to tell! The life in the camp; 
the scenes about Boston, the town which he 
had never seen, but of whose marvels he had 
heard many tales; the sight of men whose 
names were familiar in the colonies — all these 
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and many things besides he would be able to 
speak of, not from hearsay, but from a_ per- 
sonal knowledge. His face lighted up at the 
thought, and as he quickened his steps the 
light of the sun, low in the western sky, pen- 
etrated the open space where he was walking 
and spread its beams all about him; but in a 
moment he had passed within the shadows of 
the great trees again and the sunlight disap- 
peared. 

Was it an omen? For a moment Henry 
was troubled at the thought, but resolutely 
increasing his speed, he banished from his 
mind all forebodings and thought of the 
brighter prospects that lay before him. 

By this time he had come to the house of 
Dathan Oakes, which adjoined his father’s 
place. Dathan was one of the leaders of the 
men in the yicinity, and had been, as we 
already know, foremost in the mob which, in 
its momentary excitement, had almost vis- 
ited its wrath upon young Samuel Warner 
when the latter had so boldly proclaimed 
his hostility to the actions of his neighbors. 
The sight of the place served to recall to 
Henry’s thoughts the stirring experiences of 
the day, but these in turn were speedily for- 
gotten when Samuel Warner himself suddenly 
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stepped forth into the road and stood waiting 
for Henry to approach. 

As Henry glanced up at him in surprise, 
he was able to perceive that Samuel was 
strangely agitated. He looked repeatedly 
about him and evidently was laboring under 
some strong excitement. To Henry this did 
not appear at all strange in view of the 
experiences of the day, and though he had 
been quick to take his neighbor’s part when 
others had accused him, now that he was 
alone with him his feelings were altogether 
different, and he looked upon himself as a 
defender of the cause. 

“J thought you had gone, Sam,” he said 
sharply as he drew near. 

“Thave. Tam. ILamgomg. I’m onmy 
way over,” replied Samuel, glancing nervously 
behind him as he spoke. 

“ Good-by, then,” said Henry, though he 
did not hold forth his hand. 

“‘ Where are the men? Where’s Dathan 
Oakes? Is he at home?” 

“He was with the crowd when I left. 
They ’re all coming soon.” 

‘They are? They are? What shall I 
do? Ican’t meet them,” and an expression 
of anger and fear swept over Samuel’s face at 
the words. 
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“ Wait till night,” suggested Henry, moved 
by the pitiful condition of the young man 
before him. ‘ You can get away all nght 
then. Where are yougoing,Sam? What’s 
to become of your mother ?”’ 

“ She’s gone.” 

“ What, already ? Where did she go?” 

* Where she’ll find friends,” replied Sam- 
uel bitterly. “That’s more than I have 
anywhere.”’ 

“¢ Whose fault is that ?”’ 

“Not mine, I tell you,” replied Samuel 
savagely. “I’ve a right to my own opin- 
ion. Some day Dathan Oakes and all his 
rebels will know how it is to feel as I do now. 
Some day I’11—17N”— He broke off ab- 
ruptly as the sounds of approaching men were 
heard, and darted into the near-by woods. 

Henry gazed after him for a moment, him- 
self angered at the anger of the man, but he 
speedily resumed his walk and soon arrived at 
his father’s home, where the story of the day 
was soon told and the results of the target 
practice were made known. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PLIGHT OF THE TORY 


Tue cry of fire had broken in upon the 
silence which had settled upon the little group 
that had assembled on the piazza of Henry 
Miner’s home. There all the details of the 
contest of the day had been discussed and the 
selection of Henry as one of the company 
which was to march to Cambridge had been 
made known. The fact that Hugh Ross also 
was to go was a source of some consolation 
to Henry’s mother, and the promise that he 
would have an especial care for her boy had 
served somewhat to relieve the anxiety that 
possessed her, though her heart was heavy at 
the thought of the separation and the dangers 
of the life into which he was to go. 

The younger members of the party had not 
shared in her apprehension, and even Hugh 
himself apparently had been as eager as the 
boys, and Allen had declared that as soon as 
he should return to New York he should seek 
for permission to go to the camp, for the 
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experiences to be had there doubtless would 
soon be ended. Again and again all the 
various things pertaining to Henry’s depar- 
ture and his life with the soldiers were gone 
over, and when at last there came a lull in 
che conversation and each one, busied with his 
own thoughts for the moment, had no sugges- 
tion to make or question to ask, then it was 
that the wild cry of a man riding swiftly past 
the place had brought every one to his feet. 

“Where is the fire?’’ Henry shouted as 
the man dashed past them. 

“ At Dathan Oakes’s,” replied the rider 
without halting. 

Instantly Henry and Allen, with Hugh 
close behind them, leaped from the low piazza 
and began to run swiftly toward the neigh- 
bor’s place. A dull glow in the western 
sky already confirmed the message they had 
received, and the speed of the boys increased 
at the sight. Breathless when they arrived at 
the scene, they discovered that the large barn 
was in flames and the family of Dathan Oakes, 
together with the few neighbors who had 
come to their aid, were struggling desperately 
but apparently without avail to subdue the 
fires. Allen and Hugh took their places in 
the line along which the buckets of water 
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were being passed to those who were within 
the structure, and among the latter Henry 
quickly took his place. He forced his way up 
the low ladder, and in the mow, where the 
smoke was almost stifling and the heat of 
the flames well-nigh unendurable, he stood 
and flung the water from the buckets which 
were steadily passed up from below. 

The crowd about the blazing barn increased, 
but despite their efforts the flames mounted 
higher and higher. The roof was soon all 
ablaze, and from door and window great 
masses of smoke were pouring. Still the men 
stood to their task. Swiftly the buckets were 
passed down the line and up to those who 
were flinging the water on the burning tim- 
bers. With streaming face and hands almost 
blistered, Henry still stood at his post. The 
horses which had been in the stalls had been 
led forth blindfolded, and the few farm imple- 
emnts which could be saved had been secured, 
but the fire itself increased in volume and its 
hungry roar became steadily louder and 
louder. 

Suddenly one of the heavy timbers of the 
roof gave way, and with a shower of sparks 
that made those who were guarding the house 
attend to their tasks with inereased zeal, it fell 
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within the barn. There was a loud call for 
every man to flee for his life, but the roar of 
the flames and his own zeal prevented Henry 
from hearing. 

Suddenly he was aware that the line of men 
was broken and that the buckets had ceased 
to come. At the same time a loud cry from 
the men outside broke in upon his ears and 
he turned to flee. But the fire had penetrated 
the lower part of the barn by this time, and 
for a moment it almost seemed that the way 
of escape had been cut off. 

Desperately Henry strove to gain the lad- 
der, which was his only means of escape. 
The smoke enveloped him and the heat was 
well nigh scorching. Groping, stumbling, 
falling, he at last succeeded in gaining the 
exit just as another wild cry for him to come 
forth penetrated the burning building. 
Blindly he placed his foot upon the topmost 
rung, but a fresh wall of smoke rolled in 
upon him and choked and stifled him. His 
grasp upon the ladder failed him, the roar 
of the fire increased, and in a moment he had 
fallen to the floor below and was lying mo- 
tionless and still. 

Unseen by the crowd outside, he could 
neither hear nor respond to the wild ery that 
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now rose for him to escape. Hugh Ross, 
standing nearest the doorway, could endure 
the strain no longer, and, flinging off the 
hands of those who attempted to restrain 
him, darted into the smoke that issued in 
great billows from the burning barn. He 
knew that Henry had been in the mow, and 
with the one thought that he must have been 
hurt there, and was unable to crawl to the 
ladder, he made his way toward the foot of 
the passage. As he approached, groping his 
way and with eyes closed, his foot touched 
the body of the prostrate lad, and then reach- 
ing down with his hand he felt the face. A 
low cry escaped him as he clutched the body 
and dragged it toward the door. Twice he 
stumbled and fell. The heat was intense and 
the smoke stifling, but each time he regained 
his standing, and at last was seen by the 
watchers outside. Ina moment a dozen strong 
hands had seized them both, and they were 
carried to a place of safety, where Henry lay 
motionless ; and Hugh sat beside him chafing 
his wrists, and unmindful of the great blisters 
that had appeared upon his own hands. 

As soon as it was discovered that both men 
were safe, the crowd at once turned to the 
house, and for an hour all their efforts were 
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directed toward saving that building; and 
when only the ashes and the slow-burning 
embers of the barn remained, they knew that 
they had succeeded, and though the outbuild- 
ings were gone, the home of Dathan Oakes 
had escaped the peril that threatened. 

Then it was that the women gave their 
attention to Henry, who was the only one to 
be hurt seriously in the catastrophe. It was 
speedily discovered that his arm had been 
thrown out of joint at the elbow, but no 
bones were broken, though the skin had been 
severely blistered. While the wants of the 
sufferer were being looked to, the men stood 
about and discussed the fire and its origin. 
The well-nigh universal opinion was that the 
Tory, Samuel Warner, was the cause of it; 
and if the crowd could have laid their hands 
upon him then, the young man would doubt- 
less have suffered more than from the threat 
of a tar barrel. As he was not present, how- 
ever, all the expressions of anger were lost 
upon hin. 

As Henry Miner rode homeward near mid- 
night —for one of the neighbors had vol- 
unteered to carry him—he was thinking of 
the young Tory as much as he was of his 
own aches and pains. Doubtless he was 
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the only one who had seen him that after 
noon, and as he recalled the interview he was 
troubled as he thought of the evident ner- 
vousness and anger of his friend; for though 
Samuel Warner was a few years older than 
he, they had been friends for years. And 
never had he known of anything i Samuel’s 
hife which could lend any color to the charges 
now laid at his door. Reserved he had been, 
and seldom had he had any part in the life 
of the young people of the valley. No, it 
could not be that he had been guilty of set- 
ting fire to Dathan Oakes’s barn. And yet, 
as Henry recalled the anger which possessed 
him and the wildness of his appearance, he 
was perplexed and troubled, and when he 
arrived at his father’s house he was still puz- 
zling himself over the matter and no solution 
had been found. 

His mother and the children were in the 
house when he entered, and his first thought 
was not to disturb them, but quietly to seek 
his bed in the loft overhead; but his father 
entered just as he had lighted the candle, 
and a moment afterwards Allen and Hugh 
also came. The sound of their voices speedily 
summoned Mrs. Miner, and as she came into 
the room and perceived that Henry’s arm was 
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in a sling, she quickly demanded the cause of 
the trouble. 

It was Allen who related the story of Hen- 
ry’s mishap; and as Mrs. Miner instantly be- 
gan to make her own investigations as to the 
bandages on the lad’s arm, she said, “I’m 
not sorry, Henry, —at least not as sorry as 
I should be, did I not know that this will 
keep you from going with the soldiers.” 

This was a new aspect, and one of which 
Henry had not thought. “This ought not 
to keep me,” he said quickly. “ My arm will 
be all right long before we get to Cambridge. 
No, Ill not stay for that.” 

“ But you will, my son. You can’t go; 
they would n’t take you with such an arm.” 

“‘ He can come afterwards,” suggested Al- 
len, who was by no means inclined to share 
in his aunt’s views. 

“Yes. I can come afterwards,” said Henry, 
quick to follow up the advantage. 

‘We shall see, we shall see,’”’ was all the 
reply Mrs. Miner made, and soon all were in 
bed, and quiet rested over the place. 

On the following morning the men who 
had been enrolled were to set forth on their 
march to Philadelphia. All the people of 
the region had assembled to witness the sight, 
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and a feast was prepared, though not so pre- 
tentious as the barbecue of the preceding day. 
There were tears in the eyes of many when 
at last the fifes and drums struck up their 
stirrmg music, the command was given, and 
the men, falling into line, marched out from 
the peaceful valley, over which years were to 
pass before many of them were to see its fer- 
tile farm lands and wooded slopes and wind- 
ing streams again; and some were looking 
upon the scene even then for the last time. 
The struggle had begun which was not only 
to make a free nation of the feeble colonies, 
but also to write its lesson large in the his- 
tory of the world. The French were to be 
inspired by it and help forward the awful 
struggle of the French Revolution. Every 
nation in Kurope was to be moved by the 
daring of the humble American farmers, and 
the principles for which the men were con- 
tending were to bring a larger life to the 
down-trodden and oppressed. THven the feeble 
little nations of South America in the coming 
years were to be inspired by the efforts of 
these hardy men to found independent goy- 
ernments for themselves, modeled after that 
of the Great Republic that was yet to be. 
But Henry Miner, as he listened to the 
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stirring music and watched Hugh in the ranks 
of the departing men, was not thinking of 
any of these things, for his disappointment 
was too keen to permit him to think of other 
things than his own misfortune. “ You ’ll soon 
join us, lad,’ Hugh had said when he wrung 
his hand in parting; and, striving to be con- 
tent, Henry had smiled and nodded his head, 
though he had not spoken. And the men 
were gone now. They had passed out of 
sight beyond the turn in the road, and only 
the occasional shrill notes of the fifes could 
be heard. 

“Sam Warner is hereabouts somewhere.” 

Henry glanced up at the words and recog: 
nized Dathan Oakes, who was speaking to a 
man near him. 

“ We'll get the rascal! We’ll give him 
more than tar this time,” the man replied. 

Henry heard no more, but as he perceived 
that Allen was too deeply interested in what 
was occurring to leave the place, he left him 
and started alone for his home. He was busied 
with his own thoughts, among which his feel- 
ing of disappointment was most keen, and 
gave slight heed to anything else. Even the 
arm which he bore in a sling, and the refer- 
ence to Sam Warner, did not interest him 
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now. He could still see Hugh as he had 
stepped forth in the ranks, so full of spirit 
and animation, and he was wondering if it 
was true that he could join the company later, 
as he had suggested. 

When he arrived at his father’s place, in- 
stead of entering the house he went to the 
barn to see that everything was in order there, 
for the fire of the preceding night had made 
him anxious, though he could give no reason 
for his fears. But everything was as it should 
be, he found, and he was about to turn from 
the door when he discovered a man running 
swiftly across the pasture which extended be- 
tween the barn and the woods beyond. The 
man he could see was without hat or jacket, 
and evidently was running at his utmost 
speed. 

Puzzled by the sight, Henry stopped and 
waited for the man to come nearer, and in a 
brief time he could see that it was Sam War- 
ner himself. A dozen questions instantly 
flashed into Henry’s mind. What was the 
man doing here? Why had he not left the 
settlement as he had promised to do the pre- 
ceding day? Had he really been concerned 
in the burning of Dathan Oakes’s barn? 
Why was he running, and what was the cause 
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of the fear that plainly possessed him; for 
Sam was near enough now to permit Henry 
to see that he frequently glanced behind him 
in his flight, and evidently he was running as 
for his life. 

As Samuel Warner drew near, he for the 
first time became aware of Henry’s presence. 
For a moment he seemed to pause and hesi- 
tate, but instantly he resumed his speed and 
swiftly approached. 

“ Help me, Henry! Help me!” he gasped, 
as he stopped and clung to the doorpost for 
support. 

As Henry made no reply, he began again. 
“ Hide me! They ’re after me! Oh, Henry, 
help me! Hide me! Put me somewhere! 
Don’t let them get me!” 

* Who is chasing you ?”’ 

“The men! Everybody! Ill tell you 
all, only hide me somewhere now!” 

The agony expressed in the Tory’s face 
was too apparent for Henry to be unmoved. 
Without stopping to consider whether or not 
he was doing right, he called to Sam to fol- 
low him, and swiftly ran toward a pile of 
rails that were to be used in the construction 
of a fence not far from the barn. The sight 
had instantly suggested a place of hiding, and 
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as Sam at once perceived what was in Hen- 
ry’s mind, without a word being spoken, he 
began at once to tear the rails apart. As 
soon as a space sufficient to contain him had 
been cleared, he stretched himself in it, and 
Henry quickly covered him with the rails 
again. 

But as he started to return to the barn, he 
perceived a band of half a dozen men just 
emerging from the woods and running swiftly 
toward him, and as they drew near he saw 
that it was Dathan Oakes himself who was 
at their head. 


CHAPTER IV 
A FAMILIAR FACE 


In spite of his excitement, the quiet bear- 
ing which was characteristic of Henry Miner 
did not desert him, and affecting an indiffer- 
ence he was far from feeling, he took his stand 
in the open doorway of the barn and awaited 
the approach of the men. There were five 
of them in the pursuit, and in a brief time 
they drew near and Dathan Oakes himself, 
well-nigh breathless, was the first to speak. 

“‘ Have you seen the rascal ?’’ he demanded. 
“ Did he come this way?” 

“ What rascal? Whois it you mean?” 
replied Henry quietly. 

“Sam! Sam Warner! We chased him 
through the woods but lost sight of him back 
here. Be quick, Henry! Has he passed this 
way?” 

‘7 have not been here long. I was at the 
church to see the men start for Cambridge. 
How long ago was it that you saw him ?” 


“We found him skulking about Joseph 
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Strawbridge’s place right after the company 
started,” replied Dathan Oakes hastily. 
“Other people will be having their barns 
burned if we don’t run the rascal down. We 
thought we had him back yonder, but he got 
away and we ’ve tracked him right here. 
Come on, men,” he called to his followers ; 
“he may be hiding in the barn. He may 
have come before Henry got here.” 

Instantly three of the men darted into 
the barn and began their search, while two 
remained outside and sought in the outbuild- 
ings for some traces of the fugitive. Henry’s 
helpless arm was a sufficient excuse for not 
joming in the search, though ostensibly he 
followed the two men about as if he were 
looking with them for some traces of the 
missing man. 

In a few minutes Dathan Oakes and his 
companions came forth, and the leader said, 
“ He’s not in the barn. We’ve searched 
high and low for him, but not a trace of him 
is to be found. ’Tis strange,” he added 
thoughtfully. ‘ We saw him leave the woods 
and put straight in this direction.” 

“That ’s what we did!” responded one of 
the men. “ He can’t be far away.” 


“Here! What’s this?” suddenly de- 
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manded another, pointing as he spoke to 
footprints which were plainly to be seen in 
the soft and moist ground. 

In a moment all his companions clustered 
about him, and with a sinking of his heart 
Henry perceived that the marks they had dis- 
covered were those which he himself and 
Samuel had made when they had run from the 
barn to the pile of rails in which even now 
the Tory lay concealed. He was tempted to 
speak and try to turn the men in another 
direction, for his sympathies were with the 
young Tory, though he could not have ex- 
plained even to himself why it was that he was 
eager for him to escape. But before he could 
utter a protest the five men together started 
toward the pile of rails, and as they halted 
there Henry hastily joined them. 

“Somebody ’s been here,’ said Dathan 
Oakes, pointing at the fresh tracks that could 
plainly be seen. 

‘More than one,’ responded one of the 
men. “Did you pile these up lately?” he 
demanded of Henry. 

“Yes. We cut them only last week,” re- 
plied Henry. 

“‘ He may be under there now,” suggested 
Dathan, seizing one of the rails and throwing 
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it from the heap. “Come out of that, you 
Tory!” he shouted as he paused for a mo- 
ment. 

The expression on Henry’s face did not 
change, though his heart was beating rapidly, 
and he was waiting for the response which 
he feared the frightened Tory might give. 
If Samuel Warner should give himself up, 
there would be slight hope for him, he knew, 
for the men were enraged, and, believing as 
they did that he had set fire to the barns 
which had been burned, there would be no 
opportunity granted for Samuel to prove his 
innocence, if innocent he was, of which even 
Henry himself was by no means positive. 

No response, however, was made to the de- 
mand of Dathan Oakes, and though he re- 
peated his summons several times, no answer 
was given. 

“Tear up the rails. He may be hiding 
under them,” suggested one of the men. 

“Tear up the earth. He may be hiding 
under it,’”’ retorted Dathan Oakes scornfully. 
“No man could live with that pile on his 
chest.”’ 

“But you called to him,” said the man 
somewhat abashed. 

“‘ Yes, I called; but I knew he was n’t there 
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and go in both directions. We’re wasting 
time! Why don’t you start?” demanded 
Dathan Oakes angrily. 

As the pile of rails lay close to the fence 
which separated the field from the roadway, 
the men all hastily climbed over at the leader’s 
words; and hesitating only until the divi- 
sion had been made, three of them started 
swiftly in one direction, while two, with equal 
speed, made off in the opposite way. Henry 
Miner watched them until all five had ‘isap- 
peared from sight, and then turned and made 
his way to the house to ascertain whether or 
not the family and Allen had returned from 
the settlement. As soon as he learned that 
they were still absent, he speedily ran back to 
the pile of rails, resolved to set Samuel at lib- 
erty and bid him to be gone; for though he 
had no desire that he should suffer violence at 
the hands of his neighbors, he had no wish to 
harbor the man whose position in the commu- 
nity at best was one that was questionable. 

When he arrived at the place, he first 
glanced up and down the road to make certain 
that Dathan Oakes and his comrades were no- 
where in sight, and then peering into the pile 
he called, “Sam! Sam! Are you all nght? 


You can eome out now.’’ 
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But no response was given to his hail, and 
in louder tones he called to the Tory and ex- 
plained that his pursuers were gone. Still 
no reply was made, and somewhat puzzled, 
Henry began to tear apart the rails. He 
could use only one arm, and the labor was 
difficult ; but soon he had scattered the rails 
sufficiently to enable him to perceive that the 
man was no longer there. 

Mystified by the strange disappearance, he 
stood for a moment and glanced about him 
as if he was convinced that the Tory must be 
somewhere near. But the level stretch of the 
pasture extended down to the brook, which 
was spanned by the rude bridge. The road 
was plainly to be seen for a half mile in either 
direction, and between the spot where he was 
standing and the wooded slopes in the distance 
not a living object was to be seen. The 
peacefulness of the quiet summer day rested 
over all, and in the entire scene he himself 
was the sole human being. It was strange 
and unaccountable, but the Tory, Samuel 
Warner, certainly was no longer in his hiding 
place, and furthermore, not a trace of him 
was to be found. 

Relieved in a measure by his departure, 
though he was seriously perplexed to account 
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for the strange disappearance, Henry began 
to work to restore the rails to the pile, when 
he was interrupted by a hail that caused him 
to drop the rail he was holding and quickly 
to look up. 

“¢ What are you doing, lad? You’re in 
no condition to do that work.” 

It was his father who was approaching, 
and in a brief time Henry had related to him 
the story of the unexpected appearance of 
the Tory and his equally strange disappear- 
ance. Mr. Miner listened attentively until 
the story was ended, and then, as he restored 
the rails to the heap, said: “ He’s probably 
crawled out and made for the woods. ’Tisa 
good riddance, too.” 

“ But he could n’t have done that, for I 
should have seen him,” protested Henry. 

“See him or not, he’s gone.” 

“ Yes,” acknowledged Henry. “ But 
where ? ” 

“Where he ’ll be taken, I’m hoping. If 
he was here now I’d turn him over to the 
authorities. The rascal! Setting fire to his 
neighbor’s barns!” 

“ Do you think he did that ?” 

“T have not the slightest doubt. He isa 
Tory, isn’t he?” 
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“Yes, he’s a Tory,” Henry admitted; but 
as he was aware of the intense feelings of 
his father, he did not express the protest that 
rose to his lips, and in a brief time returned 
to the house, where Allen and all the family 
now were. 

The departure of the men from the region 
provided a topic of conversation that was of 
deep interest for all, and Allen, especially, 
was enthusiastic in his praise of the hardy 
settlers, and prophesied no end of damage 
which they with their trusty rifles would in- 
flict upon the hated red-coats at Boston, if 
they should be so foolhardy as to venture 
within the range. He also declared that he 
himself would seek permission from his father, 
when he should return to New York, to join 
the men who had gone to the camp at Cam- 
bridge; and as he had slight doubt that 
the request would be granted his spirits were 
correspondingly high. As it was soon decided 
that Henry, as soon as his arm should be in 
condition to permit of the journey, should 
go to New York with his cousin, and there 
join some friends of his father who were 
to proceed on horseback to the Cambridge 
camp, he himself was more content, and the 
two weeks that elapsed before his departure 
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from his Pennsylvania home slipped rapidly 
away. 

Not a word had been heard of Samuel 
Warner, when at last the eventful day arrived 
when Henry and Allen were to set forth on 
their journey to Philadelphia, and Henry had 
almost dismissed the thought of him from his 
mind. If he could have looked into the days 
that lay before him and seen the part which 
the young Tory was to have in the trying and 
exciting experiences that were to be his, 
doubtless Sam Warner would have received 
more attention than he did from the young 
travelers. But their minds were occupied 
by the farewells and the glowing prospects, 
and when at last Henry’s home was left 
behind and the little group that stood on 
the low piazza and watched him as long as 
he remained in sight could no longer be 
seen, both he and his cousin, like most 
youthful heroes, speedily regained their spir- 
its and were thinking more of what lay before 
them than of those things that lay behind. 

The journey to Philadelphia was unevent- 
ful, but the ride to New York on one of the 
famous “flying machines” was a never-to- 
be-forgotten experience. How they whizzed 
through the little Jersey hamlets! Whata 
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cloud of dust they always raised! What a 
stir their arrival created when the rumbling 
coach and the horses, with heaving, streaming 
sides, halted before the tavern doors ! 

It was all a scene of novelty which even the 
thoughts of what King George’s hated red- 
coats in Boston were striving to do could not 
entirely obscure. And when they arrived at 
Paulus Hook and were received on board the 
lumbering ferry, even the sail up the bay and 
the harbor provided matter sufficient for a 
long letter which Henry wrote home at his 
cousin’s house. 

Three days afterwards, in company with 
three men who were to ride to Cambridge, 
Henry set forth from the city. He was only 
a cadet, and without any uniform or mark of 
a soldier, but he was mounted on a good 
horse, which was to be given over to the army 
when he should arrive at the camp. It was 
much easier than marching as his fellows 
had been compelled to do when they had 
set forth from home, as Allen frequently 
remarked, and the disappointment Henry at 
that time had experienced had now given 
place to a feeling of contentment, so easy is 
it for one to be philosophical when affairs turn 
out to his advantage. 
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Allen himself was not to go, at least at this 
time, for his father, though he had not with- 
held permission, had postponed the time ; but 
the boys were in high hopes that soon they 
would be together, and share in what they 
were confident must be the pleasures of the 
hfe in the camp at Cambridge. How rudely 
they were to be awakened from the pleasant 
dreams and what the true experiences of the 
soldier were to be they both were soon to 
learn ; but when Henry rode forth from New 
York he was the envy of Allen, and the sun- 
shine of the morning seemed to be but the 
reflection of the feeling within his heart. But 
the country through which he was riding was 
of interest from the very difference in the 
scenery from that in which his home had 
been. Great boulders and rocky points with 
occasional views of the blue waters of Long 
Island Sound were frequently seen during 
the early days of the journey, and when they 
arrived at New Haven and turned to the 
North again the change increased the interest 
of the young traveler. When Sunday came 
there was no riding, and the entire party, 
both from the habits of their own lives as well 
as from conformity to the customs of the 
people among whom they found themselves, 
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attended the services at the village church, 
and then in the early light of the morning 
following pushed forward on their way. 

The days had been monotonously alike, 
and the respect and cordial welcome the 
men had received wherever they stopped had 
been shared in by Henry, so that his jour- 
ney, as he wrote his parents from Hartford, 
where first he saw prisoners on their parole, 
“had been wondrous comforting and _ plea- 
sant.” It was at Hartford, however, that the 
first break occurred. At Hartford the party 
had stopped for breakfast, and when Henry 
tossed his bridle to the hostler as he prepared 
to dismount with his companions in front of 
the tavern, he was startled as he thought he 
perceived Samuel Warner in the midst of the 
little group that had assembled to witness the 
arrival and watch the new guests. But if it 
really was Sam he speedily disappeared, and 
though Henry made inquiries he could learn 
nothing of the Tory, and concluded that he 
must have been deceived by some fancied 
resemblance to his neighbor in his far-away 
home. 

There was a delay of a few hours at Hart- 
ford, as one of the men had friends there, 
and it was near sunset when the little party 
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arrived at Windsor. Here again Henry was 
startled when he entered the public room to 
come face to face again with Samuel Warner. 
For an instant Henry gazed at the man in 
astonishment, and then said quickly in a low 
voice, — 

“Sam, what are you doing here?” 

The man whom he addressed stared impu- 
dently at him, and without a word of response 
pushed quickly past him and in a moment had 
mounted his horse and ridden swiftly away. 

Puzzled and astounded by the strange in- 
cident, Henry hastened into the yard, but all 
he could see was a cloud of dust in the road 
that marked the departure of the man whom 


he believed to be the Tory himself. 


CHAPTER V 
IN THE CAMP 


From Windsor to Suffield, and thence to 
Springfield, Worcester, and at last to the lines 
of the American forces, the little party pro- 
ceeded, stopping by night at various taverns 
along the route, and everywhere seeing sights 
that were novel to Henry and of intense 
interest to him. But throughout the long 
ride Samuel Warner was not seen again, and 
Henry strove to convince himself that he had 
been deceived by some fancied resemblance 
to the Tory in the man he had twice unex- 
pectedly seen. 

As they entered within the lines, the coun- 
tersign ‘ Norfolk” was given, and though 
Henry had no conception of the manner in 
which the mystic word had been received, it 
proved to be an open sesame, and they were 
not molested on their way to headquarters. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
arrived, and Henry Miner, declining the invi- 
tation of his companions to dine with them, 
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at once sought out the place where he was 
informed he would find the men of his own 
company, and Hugh Ross, whom he was par- 
ticularly desirous of seeing. The Pennsyl- 
vania men of his division had arrived, he 
learned, only two days before this time, for 
they had been compelled to march the entire 
distance, and as they doubtless had been 
assigned to duty, he at once sought them 
out. 

The sights Henry saw as he proceeded on 
his way were strangely impressive. From the 
Common at Cambridge clear down to the river 
the tents of the soldiers extended, though 
some of the more fortunate ones had secured 
quarters in Massachusetts Hall (Harvard Col- 
lege), and others were quartered in the little 
Episcopal church near by, and still others 
were cared for by some of the more patriotic 
people of the town. 

The tents, too, were a motley collection, 
and among them were huts, some made of 
rough boards and others of brush, and in 
many places he perceived that blankets sus- 
pended from poles were made to do duty in 
providing sleeping quarters for the men. The 
Rhode Island men appeared to be the best 
equipped (Washington had followed the plan 
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of assigning men from the same colony to one 
location), and not only their tents but their 
uniforms were impressive, for the men at large 
presented a strange appearance. ew were 
clad in uniform, many wore the garb in which 
they had been accustomed to do the work 
on their farms, and still others had clothing 
that was more unique. Henry was especially 
impressed by the appearance of a body of 
stalwart men, who he was informed were 
known as Morgan’s Riflemen. These wore 
hunting suits, and on the breasts of their 
shirts were the words, “ Liberty or Death.” 
These men were all said to be marvelously 
expert with their rifles, and it was claimed 
that “every one of them was able to hit a 
running squirrel at a distance of three hun- 
dred yards.” Many were the tales told of 
their prowess, and among the redcoats their 
name was one that was spoken with fear, and 
one who afterwards became a prisoner was 
exhibited in London by his captors to crowds 
asa rare curiosity. As we shall come into 
much closer contact with these men in the 
course of this story, it will not be neces- 
sary here to enlarge upon a description of 
them, though their leader, Daniel Morgan, 
deserves more than a passing notice. Of 
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Welsh descent, born in New Jersey, remov- 
ing in his boyhood to Virginia, he became a 
notable man both by reason of his physical 
strength and his qualities of heart and mind. 
He was of great size, and his rough and rug- 
ged countenance, though usually stern, could 
light up with a most winning expression when 
he was pleased. It was reported that one 
time when he was not much more than a boy 
he had received five hundred lashes on the 
bare back by the order of a cruel British 
officer, and had not only lived through the 
terrible ordeal, but had been as boldly defiant 
when the last stroke fell as he had been at 
the first. At another time, when engaged 
in fighting the Indians, he had been shot 
through the neck, and when he had fallen his 
fleeing comrades had made no attempt to save 
him. But young Daniel Morgan was resolved 
not to leave his scalp for the Indians to take, 
and had managed somehow to remount his 
horse, and clinging blindly to the neck of his 
steed, escaped them all. In the wrestling 
bouts and tests of strength so popular in those 
days, Daniel Morgan was well nigh invincible, 
and had quietly assumed the leadership which 
all his followers were eager to have him take. 

General Washington had done his utmost 
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to organize his straggling army into some- 
thing like a regular form. How difficult this 
must have been we can easily understand to- 
day. With men who had enlisted from towns 
or colonies to which alone they felt respon- 
sible, poorly equipped, jealous of one another, 
owning no common authority, enlisted for 
varying terms, mostly for a few months, his 
problem was one that well might easily have 
made him despair. Perhaps, however, the 
difficulties made him great, as well as his 
greatness enabled him to overcome the vexing 
problems that confronted him. At all events, 
something like order had been produced, and 
finally he had his force of sixteen thousand 
men divided into three grand divisions, —a 
centre and a right and left wing, —and he 
was pushing forward his plans of surrounding 
Boston on the land side and besieging the 
British, who now held the town and whose 
great fleet, under Admiral Howe, was now in 
the harbor. 

Cambridge was the centre of the American 
Army; Prospect Hill and Winter Hill, out 
near Mystic River, were fortified, and the line 
was being steadily pushed toward the right 
wing until Dorchester Heights were to be 
fortified also, and then when at last that had 
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been accomplished, we know what occurred, 
though the result did not make itself fully 
manifest until the following spring. 

But aside from the common soldiers Wash- 
ington had some noble men to aid him. There 
was Nathanael Greene of Rhode Island, tall, 
large, strong, and, next to the great com- 
mander himself, the ablest man in all the 
ranks. There was Colonel John Stark of New 
Hampshire, fearless, dashing, bold and brave, 
though so jealous and sensitive as to make 
trouble many times. Knox, the young book- 
seller of Boston, whose wife had braved her 
father’s wrath to marry him, and bravely had 
brought her husband his sword when she had 
been compelled to flee from Boston, was also 
there — destined to become a great cavalry 
leader and later the first secretary of war in 
the new-born nation. Israel Putnam, the 
rugged fighter of Indians; John Sullivan of 
New Hampshire ; Charles Lee, lank, tall, ugly- 
faced, who was to prove himself the arch trai- 
tor of America; Horatio Gates, the incompe- 
tent vain little dandy ; Heath, Spencer, Ward, 
and a host of others whose names were soon 
to be familiar in every household, were all 
there, some to help and some to hinder. 

All of these Henry Miner was to see in his 
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life in the camp, but he was not mindful of 
them as he set forth on his search for the 
place where he was informed he should find 
his townsmen, and Hugh Ross, whom he 
wished to see most of all. 

He aroused no attention as he passed on, 
for his dress was not unlike that of many of 
the men in the lines; and though he gazed 
curiously about him, he did not pause until 
he had arrived at the place he was seeking. 
There he began to recognize familiar faces, 
and in response to his queries was directed to 
a hut, at the entrance of which was a blanket 
hanging as a door or shelter; but as the day 
was warm Henry could not understand why 
the place should be shut in. 

Hastily pushing the blanket aside, the boy 
stepped inside, and there fast asleep on the 
ground lay the trapper. He stirred uneasily 
for a moment, opened his eyes, stared at 
Henry, and then quickly rose to his feet. 

“Tg it you, lad?” he inquired eagerly as 
he shook Henry warmly by the hand. 

“‘ Yes, it is, or was,’’ replied Henry, wincing, 
as he strove to withdraw from the grasp. 

“ Good! Good! When did you come?” 

“ This afternoon.” 

“ And how fares it with the people at 
home ?”’ 
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“That, too, is good. I was almost asleep 
when you came, lad, for I’d been on duty as 
sentinel last night. The redcoats tried to 
serenade me with shells, but I’ve got used to 
their music by this time. I don’t mind the 
tune much.” 

“Do they do that every night?” 

“ What? ‘Throw shells or make you serve 
as sentinel ? ” 

“ Yes. Both. 

“No. Sometimes they throw more than 
they do at others. We all have to do our 
part as sentinels. We got here too late for 
the great treat.” 

“ What was that?” 

“That, sir, was Bunker Hill!” replied 
Hugh, his face lighting up as he spoke. “I 
would give every pelt I caught last winter or 
shall get next, if I could have had a part in 
that fight. One of the men who was in it 
told me about it, and ’t would make your heart 
go just to hear him tell it. There were our 
men behind the earthworks and the rail fence, 
where they ’d planked themselves behind the 
hay, and there came the redcoats up the hill 
moving like a cloud in the sky. You could n’t 
hear a word nor anything but the heavy breath- 
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ing of our men lying low there, every one 
with his finger on the trigger and his eyes on 
the redcoats, three thousand of the beggars! 
Howe was moving up toward the rail fence 
and Pigot toward the works, but, bless you! 
that did n’t matter. When the redcoats got 
within about fifty yards, pop went the word 
and bang went the guns, and they say the 
front line of redcoats dropped just as the hay 
on your father’s meadows falls when he swings 
the scythe. They tried to keep up, the men 
behind, but it didn’t do any good, for pretty 
quick they wavered and then broke and were 
off running down the hill like mad, and our 
men yelling after them madder still.” 

‘Did our men follow them ? ”’ 

“Follow them? No, they were not such 
fools as that. They kept to their trenches 
and waited for the redcoats to come on again 5 
and pretty soon they did, though they waited 
till the shells from Howe’s fleet had set fire to 
Charlestown. Maybe they thought that would 
call off the attention of our men, but it did n’t 
work; for when the redcoats started up the 
hill again, there they were just waiting for 
‘em. That red nose we had for our target 
back home wasn’t to be mentioned alongside 
the redcoats. "Twas a good mark every 
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time. They didn’t fire this time till the red- 
coats came within thirty yards, and then they 
let them have it, and the British did n’t wait 
long before they started down the hill again, 
having particular business they ’d most forgot 
about down there. But they say the whole 
side o’ the hill was just covered with the red- 
coats that went down before the fire o’ our 
men.” 

“ Did they try it again ?” 

“Try it? Course they tried it, but they 
waited a good long spell first, and this last 
time they had their bayonets ready, too. Up 
the hill they came, up and up and up, till our 
men could see the very whites o’ their eyes, 
and then they let them have it again! But 
Prescott did n’t have much powder, and some- 
how no one sent him any, and there he was. 
And after a bit he called his men off, and they 
came back over Charlestown Neck to join the 
rest 0’ the army.” 

“So the redcoats held the hill, did they ?” 

“ Yes, but what good did itdo’em? Why, 
lad, they lost more ’n a thousand men and we 
did n’t lose more’n four hundred and fifty. 
Oh, ’t was a great day, and I would I had 
been there! Bunker Hill! Why, lad, we’ll 
never get over that! Never!” 
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“Tt doesn’t look like a few weeks and then 
quitting, does it?” said Henry thoughtfully. 

“Hardly, hardly, lad. And now tell me 
how you came, and what you did on the way.” 

Thus bidden, Henry briefly related the 
story of his journey, and referred particularly 
to the supposed meeting with Samuel Warner, 
whom he had twice seen. 

“ Did he see you, lad? Did he speak?” 
inquired Hugh. 

“No, and that’s the strange part of it,” 
replied Henry. “It may be that I am mis- 
taken. It may have been another man and 
not Sam at all.” 

“T think ’t was Sam,” said Hugh decidedly. 

“ But what was he doing in Hartford and 
Windsor ?” 

‘‘He knows, and we may find out later. 
Just now ” — 

Hugh paused abruptly asa cheer rose from 
the soldiers, and both rushed outside the tent 
to discover the cause of the commotion. 

“?T is Colonel Arnold, — Colonel Benedict 
Arnold,” said Hugh, as he pointed toward a 
man who was riding through the camp on 
horseback. He was a short, thick-set man, 
with light hair and a pleasing face and man- 
ner, though, young as Henry was, he was im- 
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pressed. by the way in which the soldier bowed 
in response to the cheers of the men, for it 
seemed to him that there was a condescen- 
sion or patronizing air in everything he did. 

“He’s the man for you,’ said Hugh 
eagerly. “ He’s just back from Old Fort 
Ti. He’d have taken the fort as easily as 
EKthan Allen did if he’d had the chance. 
Allen was jealous of him and would n’t let 
him do anything.” 

“‘ Some of the people don’t like the taking 
of the fort,” said Henry. 

“Don’t like it? Why not, pray?” 

“ They say, at least I heard it in Philadel- 
phia and New York, that it was going too 
far. We aren’t making war on the king — 
only defending ourselves.” 

“Stuff!” grunted Hugh. “I’ve seen 
enough to know we ’ve got to do more before 
we do less. Arnold’s the man for me!” 

Henry gazed again at the retiring figure of 
the colonel, but he had no thought of the 
perils and adventures in which both he and 
Hugh were to share, as later they followed 
this very man in one of the most stirring 
events of the entire war. 


CHAPTER VI 
UP THE KENNEBEC 


It was not many days after the arrival of 
Miner in the camp, during which he had be- 
come somewhat accustomed to the routine 
of the life, when one morning Hugh entered 
the tent which he and Henry with two others 
occupied, and gleefully slapping the young 
soldier on the back exclaimed, — 

“It’s come now, lad!” 

“What has come?” inquired Henry quietly, 
glancing up as he spoke from the letter which 
he was writing to his mother. 

“The news. It’s what I’ve been waiting 
for a long time. No more of this dawdling 
in Cambridge! We’re to have a taste of real 
life again!” 

Hugh’s excitement was so evident that 
Henry arose from his seat and approaching 
the trapper said, “ What do you mean, 
Hugh? What is it?” 

“T’ve just had word that we’re to go with 
Colonel Arnold. He’s the man for me!” 
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*“‘ Where are we going?” 

“To Quebec. We’ll eatch the redeoats 
napping this time, and before they know it 
we'll have the whole of Canada twisted right 
ovt of their hands.” 

As Henry only stared at him in blank 
amazement, Hugh rapidly related to him the 
outlines of the plan which is now familiar 
to every schoolboy. He told how General 
Schuyler and General Montgomery with their 
men were to pass down Lake Champlain, 
seize St. Johns, and capture Montreal, and 
then were to go on down the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec, where Colonel Arnold was to meet 
them with the force which he was to conduct 
overland from Cambridge through the wilder- 
ness, and then toether, it was thought, they 
easily could make Quebec capitulate; and the 
easy conquest would not only secure a strong 
position but would also inspire fear among 
the redcoats as well as confidence among the 
soldiers of the colonies. General Washington 
himself had approved the plan, and now it 
was known among the men that they were to 
start on the expedition within two days. 

Henry listened attentively to what his friend 
had to say, and before nightfall found that 
the report was correct, and that he and Hugh, 
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together with many of the Pennsylvania men, 
and some from the eastern colonies, were to 
leave the camp and make their way by river 
and stream and through the wilderness to 
carry out the project which Benedict Arnold 
had formed, and the leaders had approved. 
Fears and misgivings were few, and the life 
in the forests, so different from the monotony 
of the camp, appealed to Henry, as it did 
also to most of the rugged men to whom the 
wilderness was far more attractive than the 
restraints of the regular army. The enthu- 
slasm became even more intense when it was 
learned that Daniel Morgan and his riflemen 
were also to go, the captains having been 
selected by lot. 

On the eleventh day of September, 1775, 
the force, consisting of more than a thousand 
men, assembled at Prospect Hill, and amidst 
the keenest enthusiasm (of the men to go and 
those to remain), with drums beating and the 
shrill music of the fifes, began its march. At 
night the little army halted near Neal’s tavern, 
and on the following night at ‘ Mr. Bunk- 
ham’s meeting-house,”’ and then, on the next 
day, arrived at the little village of Newbury- 
port. 

Here there was a delay of five days, for the 
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transports which were to convey the little 
army to the mouth of the Kennebec River 
had not yet been sighted. As considerable 
liberty was granted the soldiers, many of them 
took advantage of the delay to secure many 
little articles of clothing and comfort in the 
town. Here Henry added to his wardrobe; 
and when the transports arrived, his garb was 
made up of the following articles: a woolen 
roundabout jacket, a pair of half worn buck- 
skin breeches, two pairs of woolen stockings, 
a hat with a feather in it, a hunting shirt, 
leggins, a pair of moccasins, and one pair of 
shoes which were hoarded with the utmost 
care. For weapons he had a rifle-barreled 
gun, a tomahawk or small axe, and a long 
knife, known as a “scalping knife” among 
the pioneer soldiers. As Henry’s dress was 
similar to that which most of his comrades 
wore, the appearance of the army can readily 
be conceived. 

On board the ten transports the troops 
speedily embarked, and soon set sail for their 
destination. Near Hugh and Henry, who 
were standing by the rail and watching the 
manceuvres of the sailors, all of which were 
novel to them, a man stood, and saluting 


Hugh, said, — 
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‘This is n’t your line, is it, comrade ?” 

Hugh laughed as he replied, “‘ No. ’T is the 
first time I ever sailed on the ocean.” 

“ You may wish it was the last before we 
reach the Kennebec,” replied the stranger, 
laughing. In appearance he was not unlike 
the trapper himself, being tall and lanky, but 
the gun he had slung across his shoulder at 
once attracted the attention of Hugh. 

‘‘'That ’s a fine weapon you have there,’’ he 
remarked. 

“Ttis that. I’ve used it many a time in 
the woods where we ’re going.” 

“Do you go with us?” said Henry 
eagerly. 

“1 do that, and at Colonel Arnold’s own 
request. He must have some one to lead the 
way. Ill show you where I’ve been when we 
get there. Many’s the pelt I’ve taken up 
near the Height o’ Land. It’s all plainer to 
me than print. Ever been here before?” 

“No,” replied Hugh. ‘ My trapping has 
been done along the Susquehanna.” 

“‘ You ’ll see some sights that ’ll startle you, 
then.” 

“‘Maybe, maybe,” replied Hugh, but he 
spoke in a low voice, and apparently had 
slight interest in the words of.the man, who 
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had already explained that his name was 
Getchell. 

“'What’s the trouble?” inquired this new 
acquaintance. “ Homesick? Conscience trou- 
blin’ you? You don’t appear to be over an.: 
above happy.” 

Hugh groaned, but made no response, and 
as Henry glanced quickly at him he perceived 
that his face was deadly pale, and the pallo1 
deepened even while he looked at him. 

“Hugh! Hugh! Are you sick?” said 
Henry eagerly. 

A long groan was the only reply the trap- 
per made. | 

Getchell began to sing, his eyes sparkling 
with merriment, — 

‘‘Then make yourselves easy, for no one will tease ye, 

Nor taz you if chancing to sneer 
At the sense-ridden fools ’’— 

“‘Can’t you see he’s sick? He’s going to 
die,” interrupted Henry angrily. 

“Oh, no, he won’t die; he’ll wish he 
could,” laughed Getchell. “He isn’t the 
only one seasick,” he added as he glanced 
about the deck. 

For a moment Henry followed his look and 
could see, what before he had not noticed, 
that many of the men were manifesting 


e 
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symptoms like those that appeared on the 
face of his friend. 

“Ts he seasick ?” he inquired. 

“‘ He looks as 1f he might be if you give 
him time enough,”’ replied Getchell. “ Here 
we'll find a place where he can stretch him- 
self out on the deck.” 


“Then make yourself easy, for no one will tease ye,” 


he began again to sing, but at the same time 
he lifted the trapper bodily in his arms and 
placed him tenderly in a shaded spot. Then 
he placed under his head a blanket which he 
had rolled, and in a brief time Hugh was 
lying quietly, though his face was like that 
of the dead. 

It was not long before Henry, too, sought a 
place beside his friend, and indeed there were 
few of the soldiers who were not troubled by 
the same illness. The glamour had suddenly 
departed, the glory of the day was gone, and 
even the novelty of a voyage on the sea had 
no power to arouse or interest them. 

Getchell, however, who was one of the few 
to escape the seasickness, moved about among 
the sufferers bestowing such care and atten- 
tion as lay within his power, and frequently 
breaking forth into the words of his song, 
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But his music was, to all appearances, unap 
preciated, though he himself found a never- 
ending delight in the words of the popular 
song of the day. 

On the following morning, however, when 
the transports entered the smooth waters of 
the Kennebec, both Henry and Hugh speedily 
recovered from their malady; and as they 
sailed slowly up the river they were soon able 
to join Getchell, who was eager to point out 
to them the sights along the shore with which 
he had long been familiar. 

The winds were not favorable, and it was 
not until the second day when the voyage of 
forty-five miles up the Kennebec to Fort 
Western had been completed. Here the en- 
tire body of troops disembarked, and Henry 
could see more than two hundred bateaux 
which had been collected there for the use of 
the men on their way up the river toward far- 
away Quebec. 

Their new friend Getchell attached himself 
to Hugh and Henry, and it was not long 
before he came to them singing, as he ap- 
proached, the words of his favorite song. 

“Like the woods better than the ocean ?” 
he inquired. 
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some sense in the trees, but what earthly use 
these waters are to any one beats me. Salt, 
bitter, nasty ” 

“Oh, they hive their place, but I guess 
you ll like the land side o’ the trip better. 
That ’s what I’ve come to see ye about.” 

As both Henry and Hugh looked up 
quickly as he spoke, he said, “The plain 
state o’ the case is just this: Colonel Arnold 
wants to send a party of seven men on ahead 
o’ the army, to find the best way and blaze 
a path. He’s put Lieutenant Steele in charge 
o it”? — 

‘What, Archibald Steele of Smith’s com- 
pany ?”’ inquired Hugh quickly. 

“That very same. I thought maybe you’d 
know him, seein’ he’s from your colony. 
Well, he’s to have seven men go with him, 
and Jack Horne and I are to be the guides, at 
least as far as the great carrying place, which 
is the limit o? my knowledge. Jack Horne, 
he thinks he can go on beyond that, but he’s 
an Irishman, though I don’t s’pose he’s to 
be blamed for that. He probably didn’t 
have much to say about that or he would n’t 
have done it. Well, Lieutenant Steele has 
got three o Morgan’s men to go along 
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and two or three o’ his own company, but I 
mentioned to him that I knew another man 
what might be glad to go along with us, 
too” — 

“Tam! It’s the very thing I wanted!” 
said Hugh quickly. 

“So?” replied Getchell in apparent sur- 
prise. “ Well, I guess it can be arranged 
somehow. How about the young chap? He 
want to go along, too?” 

“ Of course he does,” said Hugh quickly. 
“He goes where I go, for I promised his 
mother I’d look after him. Might just as 
well go ahead as to go behind. Isn’t that so, 
Henry ?”’ and he appealed to his friend as he 
spoke. 

“Yes, I’m willing to go,” replied Henry, 
though the proposed expedition did not appeal 
to him so strongly as it did to the trapper. 
But to be where Hugh was, that of itself was 
a sufficient inducement, and there was no 
hesitation as he accepted the invitation to 
join the little band which was to go in ad- 
vance of the greater force and mark the way 
by blazing the trees. 

On the following day two long birch-bark 
canoes were secured, and in them were packed 
the food and articles that were needed for the 
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expedition. Every man was given a paddle, 
and as soon as the young lieutenant, who had 
already warmly welcomed both Hugh and 
Henry, perceived that all things were ready, 
he gave the word and the party embarked. 
The long and perilous adventure was then 
begun, and the army itself was to follow two 
days later. 

To Henry, as he deftly wielded his paddle, 
the experience was thoroughly exhilarating. 
He was possessed of considerable skill in the 
art, and under the teachings of Hugh had 
proved an apt scholar. And now, as the two 
canoes proceeded up the Kennebec, Henry 
Miner was not the least interested member of 
the party. 

The toil of the day was not burdensome, 
and the night was spent at Fort Halifax. It 
was not until the party had passed Norridge- 
wock Falls that all vestiges of white men dis- 
appeared, but there they started on what was 
indeed a way through a pathless wilderness. 
Getchell was familiar with all the region, as 
was also John (or Jack as he was called) 
Horne, the Irishman, who was the companion 
guide. At night the men cut balsam or fir 
tips, and these provided a bed that was as 
“good as goose feathers,” Hugh declared. 
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At certain places they had been compelled to 
carry the canoes by land around rapids or 
falls, and every spot had been marked by 
blazing the trees, so that the army which was 
to follow should lose no time in searching fox 
a direct route. 

When they had passed on beyond Nor- 
ridgewock Falls, however, Lieutenant Steele 
had assembled his men when they had halted 
for their midday rest and meal, and said to 
them, — 

“We’re getting into the woods now. I 
had word from Colonel Arnold before we 
started that up here somewhere there was an 
Indian living alone, and that he’s a spy for 
the British.” 

“ Natanis ! Old Natanis?” inquired Getch- 
ell quickly. 

‘Yes, I think that ’s the name. The colonel 
told me to look out for him, for he’d be on 
the watch for us to send word or carry it on 
to Quebec.” 

“T know where his wigwam is,” said 
Getchell quickly. “I’ve trapped with him.” 

“Can we get past it without being seen ?”’ 

gas tik 

“ What can we do?” 

“ Get him!” 
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“Make him a prisoner? Is that what you 
mean ?” inquired the lheutenant. 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Will he have other Indians with him?” 

“¢ Maybe he will.” 

“Well try it anyway,” said Lieutenant 
Steele abruptly. 

The two canoes were drawn up on the 
shore, carefully covered with boughs, and then 
leaving two men to guard them, the others set 
forth on their attempt to seize the Indian spy. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ABODE OF NATANIS 


“ Kitt or capture” had been the orders 
of Benedict Arnold to Lieutenant Steele con- 
cerning Natanis, and the men, without a 
thought of the justice of the demand or the 
possible innocence of the Indian, were pre- 
pared to do as their leader had commanded. 

“It’s not more than two miles away,” 
Getchell said, as the party of five set forth 
through the forest. ‘ We’ll make it in less 
than an hour.” 

“?’Tisn’t more than a mile and a half,” 
retorted Horne, the other guide. ‘I’ve been 
there myself many a time.” 

“So have I,” persisted Getchell. 

“ But ye never went beyond it.” 

‘“‘ No, nor did you either. I don’t need to 
know what lies on the other side. All I want 
is to take the heutenant to the place where 
old Natanis lives. I know that much any- 
way.” 

“ But I’m tellin’ ye ” — began Horne ; but 
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the lieutenant bade both men be silent, and 
lead the way directly to the hut of the In- 
dian. 

The rivalry between the two guides had 
already become keen, and had afforded mer- 
riment to Hugh, who, though he was igno- 
rant of the region, nevertheless was skilled in 
the knowledge of the woods, and had assumed 
an air of superiority toward both the rival 
trappers. He smiled and winked knowingly 
at Henry as the lieutenant commanded silence, 
and in comparative stillness the party moved 
on through the forest. The leaves had long 
since dropped from the trees, and the barren 
and gloomy appearance of the region was in- 
tensified by the charred stumps that showed 
the traces of a recent forest fire. Far in the 
distance the summits of some high hills or 
mountains could be seen, and though their 
sides reflected the shadows of the passing 
clouds, they only served to heighten the deso- 
lation of the entire scene. No birds except 
crows were to be heard, and not even a rab- 
bit darted from the brush as the party moved 
steadily forward. 

‘Not much like the Susquehanna, lad,” 
whispered Hugh to Henry. But Henry was 
too much engrossed in the labors of the march 
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to reply, though the reference of the trapper 
did cause his thoughts to return for the mo- 
ment to the beautiful scene in the valley that 
stretched far away before his father’s house. 
His eyes were moist as he thought of his 
father and mother, and he was wondering 
how it fared with them. And Sam Warner, 
had he returned to Pennsylvania, and was it 
really the Tory he had had glimpses of as he 
had passed through the Connecticut towns ? 
He could not tell; but the present task was 
real, and speedily demanded all his attention. 
Rocks and boulders were strewn thick in the 
way, ravines had to be crossed, thick bushes 
to be penetrated ; and when at last both guides 
agreed that they were approaching the abode 
of the Indian, he was rejoiced that the heu- 
tenant gave the word to halt, while a consul- 
tation was held concerning the further move- 
ments. 

“T told ye ’t was a good two miles,” said 
Getchell exultingly. 

“ Not more ’n a mile and a half,” retorted 
Horne sharply. 

‘“¢ Where is it that Natanis lives? Where 
is his hut ?””? demanded the leutenant. 

“ Just as soon as we pass out beyond that 
hill yonder we can see it,’’ replied Getchell. 
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“Come on, then,” ordered the leader, and 
the little party moved rapidly forward. Ina 
brief time they arrived at the border of the 
forest, and the place they were seeking could 
be plainly seen by all. 

“‘ He knew where to build his house, any- 
way, muttered Lieutenant Steele, as he gazed 
at the dwelling of Natanis. 

The Indian’s abode was neither like the 
wigwams of his people nor yet like the log 
houses of the far-away settlers, but seemed 
to be a combination of both. Logs had been 
used to form the structure, which was nearly 
square, but instead of a roof it had the cone- 
shaped peak of the wigwams. A door could 
be plainly seen on the side of the house facing 
the men, and Getchell explained that there 
was also a door on the opposite side. The 
hut itself was situated near the centre of a 
large cleared space several acres in extent, 
and no one from any direction could approach 
without being seen by those who were within 
the hut. 

“I don’t just see how we’re to get our 
man,” said the heutenant. “ We can’t get 
there before he has picked off some of us. I 
don’t like the looks of it.”’ 

“ He doesn’t know we’re coming,” sug- 
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gested Hugh. “ Why don’t we go straight 
up to the door?” 

“¢ And let him run out the other?” said the 
lieutenant. ‘If he’s a spy, he’s on the look- 
out for us, I tell you. He may have the 
house full of redskins.” 

It was Getchell who suggested the plan 
which finally was adopted. Two of the men 
were to remain where they were, while two 
others were to go around to the opposite side 
of the clearing and announce their arrival by 
cawing like the crows. ‘The signal was to be 
thrice repeated, and then Getchell himself 
was to advance alone and seek an entrance 
into the house. Once there, he was to try 
to hold the attention of Natanis, and his 
companions were to approach stealthily, and 
by a concerted rush enter and seize the pris- 
oner. If it was found that Natanis had Indi- 
ans with him, or it was unadyisable to try to 
capture him, then Getchell was to give the 
warning either by discharging his gun or by 
a call. As he himself was known to Natanis, 
it was hoped that his arrival would be received 
in a friendly spirit, and that no suspicions of 
the presence or designs of the waiting men 
would be aroused. 

As soon as the details had been arranged, 
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the lieutenant and one of the men, together 
with Horne, started through the forest and 
soon disappeared from sight. 

“JT don’t just see why Horne was sent up 
here with us,” said Getchell. “ He does n’t 
know anything about this country. He’s an 
Irishman.”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps he can help to find the way,” 
suggested Henry. 

“Wind the way?” snorted Getchell. 
“What! find the way up Dead River? 
Humph ! ” 

“Dead River? Is that where we’re to 
go?” 

“Yes. I’ve never been as far up as this 
but once; but that’s where we’re to go.” 

“Why do they call it by that name?” in- 
quired Henry. 

“¢ 'T'wo or three reasons. One is that there’s 
a fearful current there, and before any one 
knows it his canoe is sucked in and he’s 
driven straight against the rocks or carried 
over the falls. Another is, that it’s said ’*most 
no one ever gets out of it alive.” 

“ Have you ever been there?’’ inquired 
Hugh grimly. 

“Once. “Twas a fearful trip, too. I’d 
been” — 
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The trapper was interrupted by the signal, 
and as soon as it had been repeated he grasped 
his rifle firmly and started forth into the 
cleared land. 

“ Don’t you want me to go with you?” 
called Hugh. 

Getchell only shook his head by way of a 
response, and with long and sturdy strides 
began to walk toward the hut in the clearing. 

“He’s running a big risk,’ muttered 
Hugh; but as Henry made no response, both 
remained silent as they watched their com- 
panion. Not a sign of life had been seen 
about the place, not even a curl of smoke 
rising from the cone-shaped roof. But the 
silence itself might be the more certain indi- 
cation of the presence of the red men, as all 
the watchers well knew, and their excitement 
increased as the guide drew nearer and nearer 
to the abode of Natanis. His rifle was car- 
ried in his right hand, and his body was 
crouching, as if he was prepared to spring in 
either direction in case sudden danger threat- 
ened him. Henry was breathing hard as he 
watched the guide, for every moment he was 
fearful that the door of the hut would be 
opened and Natanis appear, or that the sound 
of a rifle discharged from within the hut 
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would be heard. If the Indian was a spy, as 
Arnold had reported him to be, without doubt 
he would be prepared to resist the attempts 
of any one whom he suspected to enter his 
home. 

Meanwhile, Getchell steadily approached 
the house, his eyes all the time fixed upon 
the door, and glancing neither to the nght 
nor left. The silence that rested over the 
scene was still unbroken, the loneliness of the 
barren region became more and more oppres- 
sive to the men watching within the borders 
of the great forest. The guide was now only 
a few yards from the door, and still no signs 
of Natanis had appeared. 

“There! He’s gone in!” said Henry in 
a low voice, almost as if he was speaking to 
himself, as Getchell boldly opened the door 
and entered. 

As he disappeared from sight, both Hugh 
and Henry rose, and with their guns in their 
hands stood waiting for the signal that should 
indicate the peril or safety of their companion. 
But the moments passed and Getchell did not 
return. No sound of strife within the hut 
could be heard, nor was the signal which had 
been agreed upon given. The anxiety of 
Hugh increased with the passing moments, 
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and at last, as the stillness continued, unable 
to endure the strain longer, he said hastily to 
Henry: “Come on, lad. He’s met with foul 
play of some sort. Come on!” 

Darting forth from amongst the trees, Hugh 
and Henry started swiftly across the clearing, 
and at the same moment they discovered their 
three companions from the opposite side run- 
ning toward the house. Not a word was 
spoken until all arrived at the same time be- 
fore the door, and then, first glancing at one 
another, they rushed on and broke into the 
house together. Before them, kneeling at 
the stone fireplace, they discovered Getchell, 
but he did not even turn his head toward 
them as he said quietly, “ He’s gone!” 

“ Gone?” demanded the lieutenant. 
“Gone where? When did he go?” 

“ That ’s what I’m trying to find out,” 
replied the guide. “He hasn’t been here 
for three or four days anyway.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“‘ By these ashes. No,” repeated Getchell 
as he arose, “‘ he has n’t been here for three 
days at least. The fireplace shows that. 
We’ve had our labor for our pains. Arnold 
sent us on a wild-goose chase.” 


“Why did n’t you say so!” said the lieus 
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tenant angrily. “ We did n’t know what had 
become of you. Why didn’t you give the 
signal?” 

“T didn’t give it because I had n’t found 
out all I wanted to,’ retorted Getchell. 
“Come,” he added, “we might as well go 
back. Natanis isn’t here.” 

Hugh laughed as the heutenant gave the 
word and the men started on their return, 
and Getchell, glancing demurely at him, 
winked knowingly. Doubtless the two 
woodsmen had seen more than they had ac- 
knowledged, but neither spoke as they walked 
rapidly across the clearing and once more 
entered the forest. But whether or not they 
were aware of eyes that were peering at them, 
which the others could not see, no one of 
the party ever knew. Be that as it may, 
it was nevertheless true that a small band of 
red men were watching their every movement 
and following them even to the brink of Dead 
River, where the canoes had been left; and 
among the number was shrewd old Natanis 
himself, seeing but unseen, and grimly listen- 
ing to the loud words of the lieutenant as he - 
lamented his failure to secure the spy, and 
the quarrel of Getchell and Horne as each 
accused the other of causing the delay. 
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In a brief time the party arrived at the 
bank where their canoes had been left, and 
summoning the two men who were waiting 
for them there, they prepared to resume their 
voyage at once. ‘The canoes were somewhat 
heavily laden and the utmost care was re- 
quired to place them again in the water. 
Two men on each side lifted a canoe and bore 
it to the river, and then the four returned to 
assist Horne and Getchell, who were removing 
the boughs that covered the other canoe. 

“‘ Careful there,’ called Getchell. 

“Careful there, too,’ Horne called back. 
Swinging his end of the canoe about as the 
men lifted it, he stepped upon what appar- 
ently was a solid bed of moss, but m a mo- 
ment he sank and with a wild cry disappeared 
from sight beneath the bed which treacher- 
ously had hidden the deep water. 

Startled, the men dropped their burden and 
stood staring at the spot where the Irishman 
had disappeared, waiting for him to come up. 
But the moss was intact, and not a ripple 
could be seen in the water outside it. 

“ Here!” called Getchell, as he seized a 
fallen branch and began to tear away the 
moss. “ The fellow will drown! We don’t 
need him, but we don’t want to lose him!” 
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But not a vestige of the man could be seen. 
Apparently the water had buried him from 
sight, and not even a ripple appeared upon 
the surface. For a moment the men stared 
helplessly at one another, and then Henry, 
hastily dropping his gun, plunged headlong 
into the river. When he reappeared, gasping, 
almost strangling, it was seen that he was 
clinging to the hair of the Irishman’s head, 
and in amoment strong hands had seized both 
men and they were lifted upon the bank. It 
was several minutes before Horne regained 
his breath, and then as Getchell began to up- 
braid him for the accident, somewhat after 
the manner of the mother of Tom Hood’s 
“Lost Heir,” he said sulkily, “ You can go 
on without me. Ill stay here till you come 
back. Leave me something to eat.” 

‘“ That ’s not a bad scheme,” said Getchell 
quickly. “ We’ve a hard job and he can’t 
help any. Let one of the men stay with him, 
too. We’ve enough without them.” 

The lieutenant hesitated, and then gave 
his consent. “ We haven’t much to eat left,” 
he said. “ We'll have to divide it. I thought 
we d get some game before this, but even if 
wed found any I’d hardly have dared to let 


any man shoot.” 
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In a brief time the small piece of pork that 
still remained was cut into portions, one for 
each man, the meal was also measured out, and 
then one of the men was blindfolded and 
placed in the centre of the group. Taking one 
of the portions, the lieutenant held it up and 
asked of the man, “‘ Whose shall this be?” 

“The lieutenant’s,” replied the man quickly. 

“¢ Whose shall this be ?”’ he then inquired, 
holding up another portion. 

“ Mine,” replied the blindfolded man, and 
a laugh arose at his words. 

‘“¢ Whose shall this be?” said the lheutenant, 
as he held up still another portion. In this 
manner the entire store of provisions was 
divided, and the men prepared to separate. 

Horne, meanwhile, had started a fire, and 
as Henry was shivering with the cold it was 
decided that one of the canoes should remain 
for a time until his clothing was dried, and 
then start in pursuit of the other, which was 
to go leisurely until it was overtaken. 

But it had not gone far from the landing 
place before Getchell, with a sharp exclama- 
tion, hastily guided it toward the bank, and 
in a moment had made his comrades as 
strongly excited as he himself was. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LEFT BEHIND 


Tue object which had attracted the atten: 
tion of the keen-eyed guide was a stake about 
a yard out from the bank, where it stood 
several feet above the surface of the river. 
In a notch in the tip of the stake Getchell 
had perceived something which none of his 
companions had noticed, —a piece of birch 
bark, — and evidently it had been placed there 
by the hands of some man. In a moment, as 
the canoe swept past the stake, Getchell seized 
the bark and quickly spread it out before 
him. 

“ What is it? What have you got?” said 
one of the men. 

“ Keep on with your paddles,” replied the 
guide. “ Well drift down the stream if you 
don’t.” But he had not lifted his eyes from 
the bark as he spoke nor had he replied to 
the question that had been asked. Evidently 
the bark had something upon it which deeply 
interested him, for he was studying it intently, 
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unmindful even of the direction of the canoe 
which had been his own especial task. 

At last, apparently aware for the first time 
of the curiosity of his companions, he glanced 
up and said quietly, “‘ Run her ashore, men. 
We'll have to look into this.” 

In response to his directions the canoe was 
speedily turned toward the bank again, and 
in a brief time the men landed and at once 
clustered about Getchell, who was holding the 
bark before him still intently studying: it. 

“It’s a map,” he said quietly, as his com- 
panions looked eagerly over his shoulder. 

“A map? Where in the world did it 
come from ? ”’ 

“That ’s more than I can tell. But it’sa 
map of this whole region. Look, here’s the 
Kennebec, and here are the last three carry- 
ing places, and here we are now, and up be- 
yond are the ponds and the other places 
where we ll have to carry, and here is the 
Height of Land, and here’s the Chaudiére 
River and ” — 

“We shan’t have to go on, then,” said 
one of the men eagerly. “If you’ve gota 
map of the whole thing, our work ’s done.” 

*¢ Our work is n’t done,” said the lieutenant 


sharply. “ We don’t know anything about 
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this map. It may have been put here just 
to deceive us. Whose do you think it is? 
Who made it ?”’ he demanded of the guide. 

“ My opinion is,” replied Getchell slowly, 
“that it’s the work of Natanis. He may have 
left it here for his brother.” 

“ His brother? Has he got a brother?” 
said the lieutenant. 

‘Yes, and he’s another one just like him. 
His name is Sabatis, and they ’re a queer 
pair. He 1s said to live very much as Natanis 
does, about ten miles over here to the west. 
Neither of them lives with the tribe, and I’ve 
often seen them both at Fort Western. Once 
or twice a year they come down to get some 
supplies or sell their furs. In my opinion this 
is a map Natanis has made and left here for 
his brother, so that he would know where he’d 
gone, for there are some funny little marks 
here,” and as Getchell spoke he pointed to 
some peculiar red marks upon the map, whose 
meaning he was unable to discover. 

“ But you think we ’d better go on and see 
for ourselves, don’t you ?”’ inquired the lieu- 
tenant doubtfully. 

“1 do that. But this map ’ll help us.” 

“ We'll wait then for the other canoe to 
come along,” said the lieutenant. “ They 
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might take the other branch of the river 
here,” he added, as he placed his finger on a 
spot on the map where the branching of the 
stream was indicated. 

Meanwhile, back at the place where the 
other members of the party had been left, 
the men had not been idle. Both Horne and 
Henry were wet from their plunge in the 
river, and as the air was cold their condition 
speedily appealed to the others. A huge fire 
was kindled, and the shivering men were soon 
striving to dry themselves as they clustered 
about it. 

“ This is n’t fast enough to suit me,”’ chate 
tered Horne. “It’s freeze to death I will, 
if I don’t get me togs dry faster’n this.” 
Cutting a long branch from a near-by tree, he 
arranged it so that it hung out over the fire; 
then quickly removing his outer garments, he 
hung them on the branch where the heat 
could reach them more directly than before. 

“Now we'll feed the fire, and soon we ’ll 
be as aisy as red Natanis in his hut.” Seizing 
an axe, he rushed into the adjacent forest, 
and speedily returned with hisarms filled with 
the wood he had cut. 

But as he threw his burden on the ground 
near the fire he uttered an exclamation of 
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anger as he glanced up at his drying clothing. 
In a moment he had seized the garments, and 
holding them up to view he soundly berated 
his negligent comrades. 

“ Could n’t ye look after ’em one minute, 
ye spalpeens! Just look at ’em, will ye! 
Ach! ye beauties,” he added ruefully, as he 
held the leathern breeches up to view, and 
gazed sorrowfully at the holes which the fire 
had burned in them. 

As Hugh broke into a loud laugh, in which 
Henry and the other member of the party 
joined, the anger of the Irishman broke forth 
afresh. 

“And what am I goin’ to do now? — 
Here’s me only suit, ruined itis! And me 
more nor a hundred miles from the camp! 
Bad luck to the whole lot of yez. And me 
shoes, too!” he added, as he held them up to 
view. 

For a moment even the predicament of 
Horne had no more power to restrain the 
laughter of his friends than had the serious 
nature of their own troubles. His woebegone 
countenance, the shrill notes of his lament- 
ings, even the very appearance of his ruined 
garments afforded a source of delight, and 
the men shouted and laughed until the woods 
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rang with the sounds, and even Horne him- 
self was compelled to join in, though he did 
so with bad grace. 

“Oh, but you'll be a beauty!” shouted 
Hugh. “ You’ll attract more attention when 
we get back to the army than Colonel Arnold 
himself. They ’ll run, Horne, when they see 
you.” And the laughter of the trapper broke 
forth afresh. 

“Tt’s fix em up somehow [’ll have to,” 
said Horne, “though where I’ll find the 
leather to do it with beats me. There is n’t 
even a pig to be found in all this heathen 
country. Not one, sor, no, not one.” 

“ Oh, Arnold won’t want you to fix up. 
He’ll keep you to scare off the redcoats,” 
laughed Hugh. “If they once see you in 
Quebec, every man Jack of them will run 
straight for the St. Lawrence River.” 

“T’ll fix ’em,” said Horne sturdily, and at 
once set to work. 

Henry was seated on the ground near the 
fire, wrapped in a blanket and striving to 
warm himself. He had laughed with the 
others at the Irishman’s predicament, but as 
the laughter died away and Horne busied 
himself in the task of making such repairs to 
his garments as lay within his power, soon the 
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roaring of the flames and the sighing of the 
wind in the treetops became monotonous, and 
wearied as he was by the events of the day, 
he soon stretched himself upon the ground 
and was sleeping soundly. 

How long he had been asleep he did not 
realize, when his eyes opened, and he beheld 
Horne seated before him and still working on 
his damaged raiment. For a time Henry 
watched him in silence, but then he roused 
himself and sat erect. 

The great fire was still blazing and the 
heavy cloud of smoke still poured its volume 
into the forest on the opposite side. Among 
the trees Henry could obtain an occasional 
glimpse of the near-by river, but as he looked 
about him no one was to be seen in the camp 
except the Irishman himself. 

“ Where ’s Hugh?” said Henry, rising as 
he spoke. 

“‘ Gone,” replied Horne. 

“Gone? Gone where?” 

“Gone up the river.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ demanded Henry, 
now thoroughly aroused. 

“JT mean what I say. He’s gone in the 
canoe, and so has the other man, too.” 

“‘ And left me here ?”’ 
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“Tt looks like it. You’re here, aren’t 
ye?” And Horne smiled as he spoke. 

“But I don’t understand it,” persisted 
Henry. 

“It’s plamer nor daylight. You’re here, 
they ’re gone. Can’t ye understand that ?” 

“Yes,” said Henry slowly, “but I can’t 
see why Hugh left me. It isn’t like him.” 

“Well, when ye war asleep he got to 
talkin’ it over with the other man, and they 
both agreed ’t was better to leave you here 
and go on without ye. The Height o’ Land 
isn’t so very far away, leastwise that ’s what 
Getchell says, an’ he knows everything accord- 
in’ to his own notion, an’ they thought seein’ 
how as ye war pretty well tired out and ye 
could n’t do much, — seein’ as they ’d got 
most to the end anyway, — that ’t would be 
better for you an’ them, too, if you just 
stayed right here with me an’ waited for ’em 
to come back.” 

“How long do they expect to be gone?” 
inquired Henry quietly. 

“There’s no tellin’. May be three days, 
and then again it may be three weeks. Getch- 
ell thinks it’s only a bit of a way, but I’m 
thinkin’ some o’ them ’ll know more ’n he 
does after a spell. Ye’re better off here a 
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good sight than ye would be with them. Ye 
won't have any carryin’ to do here, an’ when 
I think o’ the last carry we had 1’m willin’ ~ 
some one else should have it all, I’m so gen- 
erous. ‘They don’t need ye, and ye might 
just as well make yourself comfortable here, 
same’s I’m goin’ to do till they come back. 
"T will be a sight easier going down the Ken- 
nebec than it was coming up, I’m tellin’ 
ye.” 

“‘ Have you got enough to eat here?” said 
Henry. 

“No, I haven’t, and that’s a fact. I’ve 
got about a half a pound o’ pork and a little 
bag o’ meal, and that’s all they left us.” 

“They did n’t have it to leave,” Henry sug- 
gested, as he thought of the scanty store in 
the possession of the party and the division 
by the plan of “ Whose shall it be?” 

“'That’s likely, too,” assented Horne. 
“ But I’m givin’ you the facts, that’s all.” 

“What will you do if they don’t come 
back within the three days?” 

Horne shrugged his shoulders and made no 
reply. 

“How long have they been gone?” ins 
quired Henry after a brief silence. 

« About an hour.” 
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“Do you know anything about the course 
of the river here?” 

“J could find my way, I’m thinkin’, in spite 
o Getchell’s statement to the contrary.” 

“Ts it straight up the river ?” 

“It’s straight up and then again it isn’t. 
There ’s a carry and some ponds ”— 

“T could find the way if they have blazed 
it,’ said Henry quickly. 

Horne looked at him a moment in silence 
before he replied. He was thinking of the 
scanty store of food and also of a scheme 
which his own mind had been dwelling 
much upon since his companions had de- 
parted. If Henry should go on and leave 
him alone it would be much more easy for 
him to do what he was planning, and yet 
his heart was not entirely hardened; and as 
he thought of the peril which would be 
Henry’s if he should attempt to regain his 
friends who had gone on in advance, he 
could not urge him to go. 

But Henry had decided without any words 
being spoken, and he said simply, “I’m 
going to start after them. Let us divide 
what they left us to eat.” 

As he glanced at the western sky, he could 
see that the sun was not more than three 
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hours high. Night would soon be at hand, 
but if Horne had spoken truly and there were 
carrying places just ahead, long and difficult, 
he would have no difficulty in overtaking 
Hugh before the darkness came. There was 
doubtless a risk, but to be left in the camp 
for days with Horne, whom he disliked and 
distrusted, was not to be thought of. No, go 
he would; and rested as he now was, he was 
confident that he would speedily be able to 
rejoin his friends. 

Meanwhile Horne had divided the food 
into what apparently were two equal portions, 
though Henry did not perceive a third part 
which the guide concealed in the garments 
upon which he had been laboring. 

“If you’re bound for to go,” he said as 
he held forth a piece of pork not more than 
two inches square and one biscuit, “then 
here’s your part. I wish it was more. They 
ought t’ have left us more. You still think 
you ‘ll go?” 

“ Yes, yes, 1’m going,” said Henry quickly. 
So eager was he to set forth that he hardly 
realized how small was the portion of food he 
received, but he thrust it into the pocket of 
his jacket, rolled up his blanket and strapped 
it upon his shoulders, and then taking his 
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rifle in his hand, bade Horne good-by and 
at once departed from the place. He did 
not know that the guide watched him with a 
smile, part of cunning and part of pity, upon 
his face, nor did he know that no sooner had 
he disappeared from sight among the trees of 
the forest than the Irishman himself also 
hastily set forth from the camping place, 
moving swiftly in a direction opposite to that 
which Henry had taken. 

The plan which Henry had formed was 
first to follow the course of the river, moving 
as near to the bank as he was able, hoping 
somewhere to obtain a glimpse of the canoes 
which had gone on before him. For an hour 
he was able to do this, but then he arrived 
at a great swamp and was compelled to move 
around it. Ashe at last came to the oppo- 
site side he mounted a low hill and was 
enabled, as he thought, to obtain a glimpse 
of the river far to his right. As he carefully 
scanned the region, he was convinced that he 
could trace the course of the stream by a 
depression that was evident, and that it must 
be that the water he could see in the distance 
was a part of the river itself. 

Satisfied that he was correct, he speedily 
abandoned the course he was following and 
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started eagerly in the direction he had se- 
lected. Soon he came into a valley, and then 
again into a level stretch of land, and pushed 
swiftly forward. The sun was low on the 
horizon by this time and he must make haste, 
he assured himself, if he would overtake the 
canoes before darkness covered the land. But 
as he gained the summit of a low hill and 
peered eagerly in the direction in which he 
thought his objective point was lying, he was 
startled to find that not a glimpse of water 
was to be had. Around him on every side 
stretched the barren region, with its stunted 
trees and blackened stumps. Even the river 
which he had left behind him could no longer 
be seen. The solitude itself became oppres- 
sive. The unbroken silence spoke of a name- 
less fear that suddenly possessed him. And 
while he waited hesitating and fearful, the 
sun sank from sight below the horizon and 
the darkness of the coming night almost sud- 
denly spread all about him. The trees became 
indistinct, the moaning of the forest more in- 
tense, and blackness was over all. 


CHAPTER IX 
ALONE 


Wiru the setting of the sun there came 
also the conviction in Henry’s heart that to 
attempt to proceed was impossible. Hope 
had not as yet entirely departed, but he was 
convinced that he must remain where he was 
for the night, and then in the light of the 
early morning he would be able to resume his 
journey. The fact that his companions would 
be compelled to carry the canoes from one 
pond to another would of itself delay them ; 
and, still confident that he would be able to 
overtake them as soon as he could see his way, 
Henry crept into a clump of cedars, and 
spreading his blanket on the ground, pre- 
pared to pass the night there. 

From his pocket he drew forth the small 
piece of pork and the one biscuit which 
Horne had given him when they had parted, 
but for a moment he hesitated before he ate. 
Where or how soon he might be able to secure 
more he did not know, but his confidence in 
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his ability soon to rejoin his friends was 
strong, and he speedily decided that he could 
well afford to use a part of his store to sat- 
isfy his present craving. A piece of the salt 
pork about an inch square was devoured raw, 
and half the biscuit was also eaten. The re- 
mainder was carefully restored to his pocket, 
and then the wearied lad wrapped himself in 
his blanket, and despite his anxiety was soon 
sleeping soundly. 

When he awoke, the light was plainly to 
be seen in the eastern sky, and, with a sink- 
ing of the heart, he perceived that it had 
been snowing, and the ground was already 
covered to the depth of an inch or more. But 
the coming of the day heralded the necessity 
of action, and he was speedily prepared to 
resume his journey. Another square inch of 
the raw pork served for a part of his break- 
fast, and grimly he recalled the days in the 
old school-house when he and his schoolmates 
had striven over the problem of the differ- 
ence between ‘two square inches and two 
inches square,” but now he realized fully how 
vital the difference was to him. Half the 
remaining part of his biscuit was also eaten, 
and then, with his blanket strapped upon his 
back, he prepared to depart. The snow was 
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not coming down in heavy flakes, but rather 
in fine frosty particles that stung his face as 
they struck it, and he could see clearly to a 
considerable distance all about him. There 
were signs, too, that the clouds would soon 
pass, and with a heart somewhat lighter 
Henry grasped his gun, and with sturdy 
strides started in the direction in which he 
was confident he would find-his friends. The 
region far beyond him was hilly, but it was 
comparatively level where he was walking, 
and in his eagerness he made excellent pro- 
gress. ‘The snow, too, had ceased, and even 
the sun was shining once more; but the spar- 
kle that flashed all about him only served to 
increase the barren aspect of the land through 
which he was moving. Not even a rabbit 
was to be seen. The great stretch of the 
wilderness was unbroken even up to the very 
base of the far-away hills. 

The sense of his loneliness deepened, and 
with an undefined but very real feeling of fear 
he plunged forward. The rough ground and 
the brambles and briers impeded him some- 
what; but he was becoming desperate, and 
whenever he stumbled and fell it was to rise 
again quickly to his feet and push forward 
with a renewed determination. When what 
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he thought must be four hours had elapsed, 
and still he had failed to come to the pond or 
the bend in the course of the river which he 
was confident he had discovered, his heart 
sank for the moment as he halted and looked 
about him. Still there was only the unbroken 
stretch of the barren land, the stunted, leaf- 
less timber, the charred stumps, and the sun 
high in the heavens to be seen. The snow 
had melted, and the ground where it appeared 
was rough, discolored, forbidding. But the 
glimpse of the longed-for water was not to 
be had, and what was even worse was the 
fact that he was not able to discover any 
traces or indications of the course. 
Hesitating for a moment only, he quickly 
decided that he had turned too far to his 
right in his search, and that the spot he was 
seeking must lie in the other direction. He 
had no compass, but glancing at the sun, he 
strode forth in the new direction, and did not 
halt again until it was midday; but his search 
was still unrewarded, and only the dreary 
wilderness was to be seen. Wearied by his 
exertions, he seated himself, and calmly tried 
to find some solution for his difficult prob- 
lem. The vague fear that he was lost was 
beginning to assume definite form in his 
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thoughts now, and his face, despite his labors, 
was blanched as he took his seat on a fallen 
log and drew forth his stock of provisions. 
Should he eat or save every morsel of food 
until he was in the last extremity? Jor a 
brief time he hesitated, and then deciding 
that his strongest hope lay in the line of im- 
mediate action, and that if he was really lost 
time became a matter of indifference, he ate 
another square of his pork and devoured the 
remaining portion of his biscuit. He glanced 
ruefully at the little piece of pork, all that 
remained now of his food, as he held it for a 
moment in his hand, and then, with a heavy 
sigh, restored it to his pocket. Stretching 
himself upon the ground, he drank from the 
waters of a little spring that noisily issued 
from the earth near his halting-place, and 
then resumed his journey. But the hope of 
the morning was gone now, and as he pushed 
his way forward his eyes were more fre- 
quently bent upon the path over which he 
was moving than upon the distant places he 
was seeking. Steadily, monotonously he held 
to his way, but neither river nor pond re- 
warded his search. Still the same dreary out- 
look, the same vast stretch of leafless trees 
and dull gray soil. He was footsore, weary, 
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disheartened, but still he trudged on, going 
he knew not where, seeking he knew not 
what, only convinced that to stop would be 
to abandon his search forever. Occasionally 
there came to him visions of the far-distant 
home in Pennsylvania. He fancied even that 
he could hear the sounds of the axe as his 
father chopped the wood from the great pile 
near the kitchen door. Steadily the sounds 
repeated themselves, and with every step be- 
came clearer. Was it the beating of his 
heart or the thud of the axe as it struck the 
log? He did not even lift his eyes to see. 

The sun was now sinking again in the 
western sky, and he dimly realized that he 
had consumed an entire day in his fruitless 
search. ‘The night was upon him once more, 
and then would come another day, and then ? 
Henry in his dull misery did not even express 
to himself the thought that had seized him. 
He had a confused vision of the sorrow in his 
father’s house when the long days would 
pass and no word would be brought from the 
missing’ boy. Lost, but no one would ever 
know where or how. 

He stumbled as his foot was caught by 
an exposed root of a cedar-tree, and fell to 
the ground. “As well here as anywhere,” 
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he said to himself, as he swung the blanket 
from his shoulders and prepared to pass the 
night. Grimly the one remaining square of 
pork was eaten, and then, despite his wretch- 
edness, he was soon wrapped in his blanket, 
and slept soundly until the morning came. 
When he awoke, his first sensation was that 
of hunger, and then, as the full realization of 
his condition swept over him, he groaned 
aloud, but made no effort to rise. As well 
meet his end where he was as anywhere, was 
his thought. Food was gone, and there was 
no prospect of securing any. He had walked 
all through the preceding day and not a trace 
of his way had he been able to find. Not 
even a glimpse of the river had he obtained, 
and hope was well-nigh gone. For a time 
he lay in silence, not moving hand or foot, 
as his misery overpowered him. 

At last the spirit of youth asserted itself 
once more, and desperate as his plight was, 
he resolved to make one more attempt before 
abandoning himself to despair. If die he 
must, it should be only after he had put forth 
every effort in his power. 

Hastily he cast aside the blanket and sat 
erect, but a low cry of astonishment escaped 
his lips as he saw seated on the log near his 
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feet an Indian. Quietly the red man returned 
the gaze of the startled lad, and for a mo- 
ment neither spoke. The fear which at first 
had seized Henry’s heart soon gave way as he 
realized that if the Indian’s motive had been 
other than peaceful he would not have waited 
for him to awake before he had acted. At 
the thought Henry arose, and approaching 
the stranger held forth his hand in token of 
peace. Without rising, the red man grasped 
it, and then glancing keenly into Henry’s 
face, said, “ Boy hungry?” 

“Yes, I am,” replied Henry, nodding vig- 
orously as he spoke. 

Without a word the Indian held forth some 
parched corn and jerked venison, and quietly 
watched him as the lad eagerly devoured 
what was given him. Hope, too, returned, 
for even a savage was company, and he might 
be able to direct him to some place where 
help could be had. As soon as the breakfast 
was eaten the Indian arose, and motioning 
for Henry to follow him, set forth from the 
place. 

“‘ Where?” asked Henry eagerly. “ Where 
are we going ?”’ 

The Indian did not reply, nor did he even 
glance behind him at the words; and Henry, 
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eager to be with him, and persuaded that 
any company was better than none in such a 
country, hastily strapped his blanket upon his 
shoulders, and seizing his gun, ran in pur- 
suit. Apparently unaware that the lad was 
following, the red man continued on his way, 
moving with a swiftness that compelled Henry 
to do his utmost to keep up with him, and 
seldom glancing to either side. Apparently 
he was confident in his own knowledge, how- 
ever, and soon Henry was following doggedly, 
steadily, as mile after mile was passed, and 
hour after hour departed. It was noon when 
at last the Indian halted, and pointing at a 
small lake or large pond, which Henry could 
see in the distance, said, “‘ Boy see?” 

“Do you mean the pond?” inquired 
Henry. 

The Indian nodded as he said, “ Boy go 
there.” 

Before Henry could reply or ask any fur- 
ther questions, the Indian abruptly turned 
into the woods and was gone. Henry started 
in pursuit of him, but when a few minutes 
had elapsed and he had been unable to ob- 
tain even a glimpse of him, he hastily retraced 
his way to the place where they had parted, 
and once more stood peering intently at the 
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pond, which apparently was not more than a 
half mile distant. Not a sign of life, how- 
ever, was to be seen about its borders. Its 
waters glistened in the sunlight, and a wooded 
island not far out from the nearest shore 
could be plainly seen. Why had the Indian 
directed him to go there? Would he find 
friends or foes there, or would he find any 
one at all? There was no answer to the 
questions, and after a brief hesitation Henry 
resolutely started in the direction of the pond. 
There was no hope if he should remain where 
he was, and what might le before him could 
not be worse than what threatened him where 
he was. The strange Indian, who had so 
suddenly appeared before him, and with equal 
suddenness disappeared in the forest, might 
have hostile designs; but why then had he 
led him to this place? These questions and 
many more presented themselves to the mind 
of the troubled lad as he made his way toward 
the shore; but no answers had been found 
when at last he stood on a rock close to the 
water and peered eagerly before him. 

From the nearest shore of the island a thin 
curl of smoke was slowly rising above the 
treetops, and Henry knew at once that men 
were there, but who or what they were was 
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all a matter of conjecture. For a brief time 
he hesitated; but the knowledge that men 
were near him soon proved stronger than his 
fears. Placing his finger in his mouth, he 
whistled shrilly, and then shouted in his loud- 
est tones. ‘ Hal-l-o-o-o! Ho! MHo-o-0-0!” 
he called, and then waited, peering eagerly at 
the shore to learn whether or not his sum- 
mons had been heard. 

He had not long to wait, for quickly two 
men ran forth from among the trees, and 
standing on the shore gazed long and in- 
tently at him. 

“ Hallo-o-o !” called Henry again. “Come 
over here and get me!” 

In response to his summons, though whether 
or not the words were understood Henry did 
not know, the two men quickly drew forth a 
canoe from among the bushes behind them, 
and hastily placing it in. the water, at once 
began to paddle swiftly toward him. As the 
canoe came nearer, he had no difficulty in 
perceiving that the two men were white, and 
as it came still nearer, his heart gave a great 
throb when he recognized Hugh as the man 
paddling in the bow, while Getchell was 
kneeling in the stern and paddling as hard as 
his companion. 
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In a brief time the canoe was sent along: 
side the rock on which Henry was standing, 
and he, too, was recognized. ‘The astonish- 
ment of Hugh would have been ludicrous at 
another time, but Henry was in no mood for 
laughter as he recognized his friends. His 
eyes were filled, and his chin was quivering, 
as he hastily took his place at their bidding 
in the canoe, and the men began to paddle 
back to the island. 

“Tt beats me,” said Hugh. “ Where did 
you come from, lad? I thought we left you 
back there with Horne. How did you get 
here ?” 

“‘T was lost,’ replied Henry; and then he 
briefly related the story of his wanderings 
and his rescue by the unknown Indian. The 
reference to the latter instantly aroused the 
caution of. both his companions, and many 
were the questions they asked before they 
arrived at the shore of the island. But to 
the most of them Henry was unable to reply, 
for his knowledge was as limited as their own. 
That the knowledge of the presence of the 
red men was disturbing to the trappers he had 
no difficulty in perceiving, but he himself was 
so overjoyed at the meeting with his friends 


that he had slight thought for other perils. 
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As the canoe was brought safely to the 
shore, and Henry leaped out, Getchell said to 
him, “ You look lke a blue leather whetstone, 
lad.” 

“ What ’s that?’’ inquired Henry inno- 
cently. 

But Getchell only laughed by way of a 
reply; and as soon as the canoe had been 
drawn within the woods and covered with 
boughs, he at once led the way toward a 
spot farther from the shore, and Henry and 
Hugh obediently followed him. 


CHAPTER X 
TO THE CHAUDIERE 


In a brief time the three men arrived at a 
sheltered spot where the other members of 
the party were soon discovered. A fire had 
been kindled, and upon a cross-piece which 
had been placed over it a small iron pot was 
hanging, from which a tempting odor was 
issuing. 

“Cranberries, lad,’ said Hugh glibly. 
‘‘'This island seems to be covered with them, 
though I never saw such high bushes before. 
But they are good and help to fill up, for our 
supplies are almost gone.” 

“Yes, they ’re gone,” muttered one of the 
men, glancing sourly at Henry as he spoke. 

“ You won’t have to give up any of yours,” 
retorted Hugh sharply. “I’ll share with the 
lad and you can keep your own.” 

“We'll share and share alike,” said Lieu- 
tenant Steele kindly. “ We haven’t much, 
but we shan’t have to go on much farther, 
and what we have belongs to all. Now, lad,” 
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he added, turning to Henry, “ give us your 
story.” 

Thus bidden, Henry related the story of his 
wanderings, and told how the unknown Indian 
had rescued him by conducting him to the 
pond, and how he had learned that there were 
white men on the island. 

“He knew we were here, then,” said the 
lieutenant thoughtfully. “I have n’t seen 
any signs of Indians and had no idea that any 
were followimg us, had you, Getchell ?” 

«¢ Somewhat,”’ replied the guide laconically. 
“Tell me, Henry, about this redskin. What 
sort of a man was he?” 

“ He was tall ” — 

“Did he have a scar on his left cheek?” 
inquired Getchell, interrupting him. 

“Yes, I think he did.” 

“°T was Natanis, that’s who it Pia said 
Getchell positively. 

“The spy Arnold wanted us to get?” in- 
quired the lieutenant quickly. 

“The same.” 

“And he is following us. How large a 
party do you suppose he has ?” 

“There ’s no knowmg. Wed better start 
anyway.” 

As the dinner, such as it was, had now 
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been eaten, the party prepared at once to 
resume their journey. Hugh explained to 
Henry that they had left the river early on 
the preceding day, and that since that time 
they had been “carrying” from one small 
pond to another, the present being the third 
which they had found. 

As soon as all had taken their places on 
board the canoes, which had been hastily 
placed in the water, they paddled swiftly 
toward the upper end of the pond, keenly 
watching for signs of Indians along the 
shores. But none had been seen when at 
last they gained the desired point and pre- 
pared to carry the canoes through the bed of 
a shallow stream whose waters formed a trib- 
utary to the pond itself. 

It was a long carry and an exceedingly 
difficult one, and when at last they arrived at 
the fourth pond, which on the rude map 
Getchell had found was indicated as the last 
they would find before they came to the 
region of the Height of Land, they were all 
thoroughly wearied by their efforts. But the 
fear of pursuit was strong upon them, and 
delaying only long enough to partake of the 
scanty fare that made up their supper, they 
reémbarked and paddled swiftly until they 
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arrived at the extremity of the pond, which 
was several miles in extent. 

As the darkness was rapidly approaching 
it was decided not to attempt to make any 
farther progress, but to pass the night where 
they were. No fire was kindled, for fear of 
the keen-eyed red men who might be follow- 
ing their course, but small trees were cut and 
a rude shelter of boughs was made; and when 
a guard had been stationed, the remainder of 
the party sought their shelter, and wrapped 
in their blankets were soon sleeping soundly. 
It was long, however, before sleep came to 
Henry. The weird sounds of the wind as it 
swept the branches of the near-by trees were 
doleful and depressing, and for a time the lad 
was busied with the thoughts of his far-away 
home. And yet his present condition, now 
that he was with Hugh and his companions 
again, was comforting; and though there were 
dire forebodings as he thought of the search 
for the way not yet completed and the nearly 
exhausted supply of provisions, still he was 
no longer alone in the wilderness, and in the 
pleasure of that thought he, too, at last was 
soon sleeping as soundly as his comrades. 

In the morning the supply of food was 
found to be so low that careful division was 
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made of the portion allotted for breakfast, 
and the plan of “ Whose shall be this?” was 
resorted to again. 

The canoes were then carefully covered 
from sight by the boughs that had been cut 
for the shelter of the night, and then the 
party pushed forward. Grim and forbidding 
appeared the mountains in the distance, but 
the Indian path through which they were 
passing was comparatively smooth and their 
progress was correspondingly good. After 
they had gone what was estimated asa dis- 
tance of five miles, the lieutenant called a 
halt to consider the plans for the day. 

“On we go,” he said after several had pro- 
posed that a further search should be aban- 
doned in view of the failure of the supply of 
food. “TI obey orders and you obey me.” 

Silently, grimly the party resumed the 
march, still moving im single file along the 
narrow pathway; but they had not advanced 
more than a half mile when Getchell ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ There ’s the Chaudiére,” pointing, 
as he spoke, to a small stream before them. 

“‘ Are you sure?” inquired the lieutenant 
anxiously. 

*¢ As sure as I am of my own name. I know 
it’s the Chaudiére.” 
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“Then we have come as far as we were 
ordered to.” For a moment the exultation of 
the men was great, and the thought of hav- 
ing gained the end of the advance seemed to 
drive all other thoughts from their minds. 

‘“‘ Before we go back I wish there was some 
one who could climb one of these trees and 
get a look at the land about us,’’ said Lieu- 
tenant Steele, pointing, as he spoke, to a 
clump of pine trees not one of which had 
branches nearer than forty feet to the ground. 
“T want to find out everything I can before 
we start back for the army.” 

“You can do that, can’t you, lad?” said 
Hugh proudly, turning to Henry. 

“T can try,” replied Henry. Quickly he 
placed his gun on the ground and laid aside 
his powder horn and bullet pouch, and then, 
stripping off his jacket, he hastily clasped the 
tree trunk and began the ascent. Steadily up 
he went until at last he was able to grasp the 
lowest limb and swing himself uponit. Then 
from branch to branch he clambered until at 
last he stood as near the tip as he dared to go. 
There he halted, and as he strove to regain 
his breath he looked about him at the pano- 
rama spread out before his vision. For miles 
the country was flat, but the dim outlines of 
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the mountains in the distance made them 
seem like sentinels on the borders of the re- 
gion. ‘The winding course of the Chaudiére 
could be plainly seen, and at a distance of 
fourteen or fifteen miles the waters of the 
lake of the same name glistened in the dull 
light of the cloudy day. For several minutes 
Henry stood and looked out upon the wonder- 
ful scene where seldom had the foot of the 
white man trod, and into which even the In- 
dians had seldom ventured. It was impres- 
sive from its very monotony and the vast 
stretch of its primeval solitude. 

A shout from the men below recalled him 
to the purpose for which he had made the 
ascent, and bestowing one more glance upon 
the desolate region, he quickly turned and 
made his way to the lowest branches, and 
then clasping the trunk, slid safely to the 
ground. 

“ What did you find, lad?” inquired the 
lieutenant. 

As Henry described what he had seen, 
Getchell said quickly, “’T is all right. We 
have picked the way to the Chaudiére River, 
and our work is done.” 

“Yes, tis done,” replied the lieutenant 


thoughtfully. He was thinking of the diff- 
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culty of the return and the supply of food, 
which was scarcely sufficient for their wants 
for one day. “ Yes, tis done,” he said again, 
“and the sooner now we can make our way 
back the better will it be for us all.” 

“‘ Then here we go,” said Getchell; and at 
his word the men turned and began to run in 
single file along the pathway by which they 
had come. Hugh was in advance, and as 
Henry was compelled to don his jacket again 
and restore his powder horn and bullet pouch 
to their places, all the men except Getchell 
had gone when at last he, too, was prepared 
to start. 

“ Go ahead, lad,” said the guide; and as 
Henry began to run the guide fell in behind 
him. For a time they ran on without speak- 
ing, but Henry perceived that Getchell was 
striving to step in the very tracks which had 
been made; and though no word was spoken 
he knew that the guide’s fears of the Indians 
had not departed, and that he was striving so 
to cover the traces that 1t would be impossible 
for a party following to determine just how 
many had been in the band. 

Steadily, doggedly Henry ran forward, but 
not a glimpse of his friends in advance was 
he able to obtain. Doubiless, he thought, the 
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zeal which he felt had possessed them all; and 
in the prospect of soon rejoining the army 
they had found all the inspiration they re- 
quired to enable them to put forth their best 
efforts. 

A mile, two miles, three miles had been 
covered, and still Henry and Getchell were 
running in the slow trot which all the hardy 
men could use in the wilderness. They were 
passing along the side of the mountain now 
and the path ran close to the border of a 
deep ravine. As Henry glanced down into 
the depths, for a moment his attention was 
withdrawn from the pathway before him. 
His foot became entangled by the projecting 
roots of a tree, and in a moment he had fallen 
and was rolling swiftly down the steep slope, 
nor was his progress stopped until he came 
forcefully against a great log which years 
before had fallen into the ravine. 

For a moment he was well nigh stunned by 
the fall. Just how it was that his gun, which 
he still held in his hands, had not been dis- 
charged or been broken, he could not deter- 
mine. Above him he could see the dull, 
heavy clouds moving across the open space 
above the ravine. For a time he lay still, ex- 
pecting to hear Getchell call to him or to see 
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the trapper come to his aid; but as the mo- 
ments passed and no sound was heard, he 
slowly clambered to his feet, and sore in 
every muscle in his body, began to creep up 
the steep sides, clinging to the bushes and 
grasping the projecting rocks as an aid. At 
last he stood once more in the pathway, and 
with a sinking of the heart realized that 
Getchell had left him to make his way alone 
and had himself gone on to rejoin his com- 
panions. 

There was nothing to be done except to 
struggle on, and Henry resolutely began to 
run again, though every movement produced 
a pain in his bruised and aching body. Striv- 
ing to console himself with his good fortune 
in having escaped without any broken bones, 
he held to the path and continued resolutely 
on his way. To make matters still worse, the 
rain which had been threatening began to 
fall, and soon he was drenched. ‘The dark- 
ness, too, crept swiftly on, and in a brief time 
he was able to see only a few feet about him. 
The fear of another accident like that from 
which he had just suffered was strong upon 
him, and he dared no longer to maintain the 
speed at which he had been running; and 
abandoning his swifter pace, he began to 
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walk. The steady drip of the drops of water 
from the leafless branches became sadly de- 
pressing, but he dared not increase the speed 
at which he was moving. Sore in body, wearied 
in heart, he slowly followed the pathway, 
though frequently he was compelled to stop 
and examine the ground carefully to make 
sure of his way. Even his gun became a 
burden to him almost too heavy to be borne, 
but he clung to it, not daring to cast it aside. 
The way began to seem almost endless, and 
for a long time he had been eagerly expecting 
to see the light of the campfire or to hear the 
voices of his companions. A great fear sud- 
denly seized upon him that in the darkness he 
had passed the place of the camp, for surely, 
he thought, he must have traversed more than 
the distance to the place where the canoes had 
been left. In desperation, he stopped and 
shouted and called again and again. As he 
paused for a moment, listening intently, to 
his imexpressible delight the faint sound of 
an answering shout came to him from the 
distance before him; and beginning to run 
again, sped swiftly on in the direction from 
which the sound came. Unmuindful now of 
the peril of falling, disregarding the black- 
ness of the night, he plunged forward, and in 
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a brief. time he was delighted to behold the 
campfire before him. 

As he jomed the band which was grouped 
about it, Hugh was the only one who had a 
kindly word of greeting. ‘ Where have you 
been, lad?” he inquired. ‘ What made you 
drop behind? I was beginning to fear you 
had lost the way.” 

Wearied and somewhat angry that so lit- 
tle attention had been given him, Henry said 
sharply, “I fell, back here. I tumbled into 
a gully.” 

“Too bad,” said Hugh. “ You’re lucky 
to get out.” 

“Yes, I was lucky. I haven’t had any 
supper,” he added. 

“ Here, lad, take this,’ and Hugh thrust a 
bit of biscuit into Henry’s hand. 

Unaware that none of the men had eaten 
anything that night, and that all had agreed 
to keep the little each had for the breakfast 
in the morning, and that what he received 
was the portion Hugh had taken as his own, 
Henry accepted it, but it only partly satisfied 
the craving which was strong upon him. The 
men apparently had not seen the occurrence, 
or gave it no heed if they did. Every one 
was silent, and even Getchell had no protest 
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to make against the kindling of a fire. Ap- 
parently the wearied men were hopeless of 
escaping from the barren region, and if death 
must be met the particular form m which it 
appeared mattered little. The fire burned 
low and lower, the rain still fell steadily, and 
every man was drenched. At last all sought 
the shelter they had made, but the rain en- 
tered, and even their blankets afforded no 
protection. But despite the discomforts and 
the hunger, all were soon sleeping soundly ; 
and when the morning light appeared the 
lieutenant roused the men, and in response 
to his call they all followed him as he led the 
way to the shore of the pond. 


CHAPTER XI 
A TRIPLE ACCIDENT 


THERE was no delay as the entire party 
speedily embarked, and under the stress of 
hunger, for it had been decided to postpone 
breakfast, the canoes were driven swiftly over 
the water. The rain was still falling and 
every one was drenched, but the labors pro- 
vided a measure of warmth, and it was not long 
before the foot of the long pond was gained. 
Here the party landed, the scanty breakfast 
was eaten, and then the labor of carrying the 
canoes was begun. Weakened by the lack of 
food, stumbling over the rough way, strug- 
gling even under the light load, the well-nigh 
exhausted men at last gained the waters of 
the pond nearest the river and once more 
embarked and began to ply their paddles. 

Henry was kneeling next to Hugh, but 
neither had a word to say to the other. The 
motion of the paddles became monotonous, 
but the speed was excellent, for the rain had 
ceased falling by this time and the water was 
comparatively smooth. 
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Suddenly a low ery escaped Hugh’s lips as 
he quickly dropped his paddle and seized his 
gun. 

“ Don’t move! Don’t stir for your life!” 
exclaimed the trapper in a loud whisper. 

Instantly every one obeyed, bewildered by 
the summons, and turned to look in the direc- 
tion in which Hugh was anxiously gazing. 

At first Henry was unable to perceive any 
object that had attracted the attention of his 
friend, but as Hugh raised his gun to his 
shoulder he saw far out on the water a bird 
which on the Susquehanna they called a diver. 
It was so marvelously quick in its movements 
that seldom were even the best of shots able 
to hit it, and it had ordinarily been looked 
upon as worthless for food; but now every 
one in the canoe was excited and watched the 
movements of Hugh with an interest none 
could have described. 

“ Steady, there,”’ said the trapper sharply, 
lowering his rifle for the moment; “I can’t 
shoot if you keep rocking the canoe. Now, 
then,” he added, as the men all became mo- 
tionless, and bringing his gun once more to 
his shoulder he fired at the far-away bird. 

“‘ Missed it!’ exclaimed one of the men 
with a groan. 
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“ Who missed it?” retorted Hugh angrily. 
“Paddle up there and find out.” 

Without a word the men sent the canoe 
swiftly toward the place where the bird had 
been seen, and as they came nearer Henry 
shouted, “ There it is! Hugh hitit! It’s 
floating right over yonder !”’ 

In response to his call the canoe was headed 
for the spot, and as Henry leaned low over the 
gunwale and seized the floating diver a shout 
went up from all his companions. Meanwhile, 
attracted by the report of Hugh’s rifle and 
puzzled by the strange actions of the men, the 
other canoe had stopped and waited for their 
comrades to come near. 

“ What ’s wrong? What's the trouble?” 
said Lieutenant Steele anxiously, as the canoe 
approached. 

“ That ’s what!” exclaimed Henry, as he 
held up to view the little diver. “ We’ve got 
a feast!” 

The expression upon the faces of the men 
was a study as they all gazed at the “game ” 
Hugh had secured, but both canoes at the 
word of the lieutenant pressed forward until 
the foot of the pond had been gained. There 
all landed and drew the crafts up on the 
shore, and then stood silently looking at one 
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another, and all frequently glancing at the 
bird in Hugh’s hand. Evidently there was 
fear in the heart of every one that he would 
not have a morsel of the meat, for what was 
one small bird among so many ? 

“ Lieutenant, you take it and divide it,” 
said Hugh, handing the diver to the leader. 

As he took the bird the lieutenant said 
quietly after a moment of reflection, “I 
think the best way for us all will be to make 
a stew. Let every man put in his piece of 
pork and biscuit, and that, with the bird, will 
help to make something of a supper.” 

“ That ’s all right, Lieutenant,” said Getch- 
ell quickly. “ But how ’ll it do for every one 
to mark his pork so that he’ll get his own 
besides the soup?” 

“The very thing,” replied the young of- 
ficer. z 

Accordingly a string was drawn through 
each piece of pork and tied in a knot which 
marked each. man’s possession, and while this 
was being done the bird was hastily plucked 
and cut into as many pieces as there were 
men. All the various pieces of bird and 
pork, together with the pieces of biscuit, were 
then placed in the pot, which already had 
been filled with water and swung over the fire 
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that had been kindled, and covered so that 
none of the contents might be wasted ; and 
then silently the men stood about and watched 
the proceedings. Seldom did any one glance 
into his neighbor’s face, for the centre of all - 
attraction was the fire and the kettle which 
was hanging: over it. 

“ There, it’s all ready now,” said the cook 
at last, and cups were filled with the steaming 
potion, and eagerly drunk by the half starv- 
ing men. When the soup was all gone, the 
lieutenant said, “‘ Now we ’ll divide the diver 
by the ‘whose shall be this’ plan.” As all 
agreed, the division was quickly made, —a 
thigh falling to Henry and a wing to Hugh. 

“ Look at this, will you!” exclaimed Getch- 
ell with a laugh, as he held up to view the 
tiny portion of meat which by lot had become 
his. ‘ Do you know what it makes me think 
of 2?” 

“‘ No,” replied Henry, as all the men looked 
up at the words. 

“It looks like a blue leather whetstone,” 
said Getchell. 

The men laughed noisily, but at once busied 
themselves again at their task. The meat of 
the diver was speedily devoured, and then 
the pieces of pork were eaten, each man claim- 
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ing his own by the peculiar knot he had 
tied. 

“That was a feast!” remarked Getchell 
when the repast was ended. 

“You’re right! That’s just what it was,” 
responded Hugh. “I feel better than I have 
for three days. Perhaps we ’ve got back into 
the game country again, and we ’ll find some- 
thing better than ‘ blue leather whetstones’ 
to eat.” 

At the word, the men in high spirits pre- 
pared to cross the carry, and before sunset 
arrived once more at the bank of the river. 

“ We'll have it easier now, lad,” said Hugh 
to Henry. ‘ We’ve had to carry around all 
the rapids, but now they ’Il carry us.” 

“ And we’ll meet the army soon, too,” re- 
plied Henry eagerly. 

“ That ’s what we will!” 

Getchell, who was standing near, made no 
response, but the expression on his face be- 
tokened slight confidence in the words he 
had heard. There was no opportunity for 
conversation given, however, as the men speed- 
ily launched the canoes, and, borne swiftly 
onward by the force of the current, they 
made several miles before it was decided to 
land and camp till morning. The fact that 
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there was no supper was lightly passed over, 
for the excellent meal they had had not long 
before kept up the spirits of the men; but 
when they were compelled to embark in the 
morning’, as they did, without breakfast, there 
was an ominous silence in the entire party, 
and more than one bore a resemblance to 
Getchell’s oft-quoted “blue leather whet- 
stone.” 

However, the air of the October morning 
was crisp and cool, and under the rapid mo- 
tion of the currents the canoes were borne 
swiftly down the stream. In places the rocky, 
wooded shores seemed to dart past them, and 
there was a measure of exhilaration in the 
very motion of the crafts. Occasionally, as 
they came to a shallower place, or drew nigh 
to a small fall, they landed, and bore the 
canoes to the smoother waters below, where 
the descent was once more begun. Every 
mile that was passed brought them just so 
much nearer the advancing army, but still at 
least a hundred miles intervened between them 
and the force. And food was gone. Would 
they be able to endure the strain until that 
distance had been traversed? This was the 
question in the heart of every man, though 
no one gave expression to it. 
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Getchell was now in the canoe in which 
Henry and Hugh were toiling, but he seldom 
spoke ; and if his thoughts were of his favor- 
ite figure no one would have known unless it 
was from the expression and appearance of 
his own face, which could not have been un- 
like his favorite reference. 

Not far in advance was the canoe in which 
Lieutenant Steele and his companions were 
moving, and as it was guided in nearer the 
shore Getchell steered his own to follow it. 
The current was running swiftly again, and 
eddies could be seen in the rushing waters. 

Suddenly Getchell uttered a low exclama- 
tion as he perceived the canoe in advance 
dart swiftly between the exposed prongs of 
two projecting roots that appeared just above 
the surface of the water. It was too late to 
change the direction of his own canoe, and 
as he perceived that the other had shot safely 
between the sharp-pointed roots, he called to 
his companions to cease paddling and permit 
him alone to send the frail craft through the 
dangerous place. 

All were alert now, and every eye was 
turned toward the exposed roots. The cur- 
rent increased in force and speed, and all 
that Getchell was attempting was to hold his 
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canoe bow on and permit the swift water to 
sweep it past the projecting obstacles. In 
a moment the light craft was lifted as by an 
unseen hand and almost hurled toward the 
spot. Getchell was now striving desperately 
to hold the canoe to its course; but his efforts 
were powerless. Swiftly and with increasing 
speed the birch canoe approached the spot, 
and every man was breathless as he watched 
and waited. Almost before they were aware 
of it, the light craft bounded between the 
roots, and then it was hurled to the left, and 
despite the efforts of all it struck one of the 
sharp points. Near the bow, and just below 
the gunwale, it cut through the thin bark, 
and then, as the current swept the canoe for- 
ward, it cut its way almost to the stern, leav- 
ing a great rent behind it, through which the 
water began to pour. 

“‘ Lean over, men!” yelled Getchell. “’Way 
over! Way over!” 

Instantly comprehending the peril, the men 
obeyed, and throwing their weight to the 
safe side, bore that so low into the water 
that the rent was left above the stream. Henry 
was aware that there were blanched faces 
about him, but the terror was so strong upon 
him that he did not even cry out. The acci- 
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dent had been so sudden that, almost before 
he was aware of the damage done, the canoe 
had been carried far down the stream, and 
the place of peril was passed. 

At Getchell’s word the paddles were thrust 
cautiously into the water, and the course of 
the canoe was changed until it was headed 
for a low projecting bank, where it grounded, 
and the men quickly leaped out and lifted it 
up on the ground. Then for a moment they 
stared blankly at one another and at the great 
rent in the side of the canoe. To go on as it 
was, was impossible. Their companions already 
were far down the stream, and doubtless could 
not be summoned to their aid. A hundred 
miles lay between them and the army, food 
was gone, and now the canoe apparently was 
useless, damaged beyond repair. 

“ Try and call the others back,” suggested 
Hugh quickly. 

The men instantly united in a shout, which 
was repeated again and again, and soon, to 
their inexpressible delight, they perceived the 
other canoe approaching. 

“ What’s wrong?” inquired the lieuten- 
ant as his men landed. 

Getchell pointed to the great rent in the 
side of the canoe, but did not speak. 
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“ Have you anything to fix it with?” in- 
quired the lieutenant blankly. 

“ Not a thing,” replied Getchell. 

“ What do you need ?” 

“ Birch bark and twine.” 

“ And you haven’t any ?” 

“ Not a bit. We’ve used up everything.” 

“‘ Getchell, we may be able to find some 
birch, and we can use cedar roots for the 
twine,” suggested Hugh. “ Anything is bet- 
ter than ”’ — 

“Yes. Yes,” replied Getchell quickly. 
“Some of you go for the cedar and some for 
the birch, and we’ll soon see what can be 
done.” 

The men readily departed for the search, 
while Getchell and Hugh brought the broken 
canoe near to the fire which had been kindled, 
and then began to look for turpentine among 
the pines, of which they secured a consider- 
able quantity. 

When they returned, their friends were 
already there with strips of birch bark and 
quantities of fine cedar roots. 

“We'll have it fixed yet,” said Getchell 
lightly. “It looks now like a blue leather 
whetstone ; but we ‘ll mend it up, though we 
shan’t brag of its looks.” 
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The twisted ribs of the canoe were speedily 
restored, and the rent was covered with the 
strips of bark and sewed with the fibrous 
roots. But a new difficulty presented itself 
when it was learned that there was no fat or 
oil of any kind with which to make the tur- 
pentine into pitch and cover the repairs to 
prevent the entrance of water. 

“ Here ’s the pork bag,” suggested Henry ; 
“‘ perhaps we can use that.” 

“The very thing, lad,” said Hugh eagerly. 
“Scrape it! Scrape it clean!” 

Instantly it was ripped open, and the sides 
scraped as if the men had been searching for 
particles of gold. A pint of the filthy grease 
was in this manner obtained, and this with 
the turpentine soon provided the required 
pitch, and the side of the canoe was speedily 
covered. 

“‘ Only two hours gone and we’re ready to 
start again!” exclaimed Getchell gleefully. 
* Get aboard, every one of you.” 

Quickly the men took their places, and in 
high glee set forth once more. 

“That was a great trick, Getchell,”’ said 
Hugh. 

“ Oh, it wasn’t much,” replied Getchell 
in his delight. “ We just had good luck” — 
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As he spoke, an unseen snag in the river 
struck the bottom of the canoe and punctured 
it. Unmindful of the groan which rose from 
the men, Getchell guided the canoe to the 
bank (fortunately they were only a few feet 
from shore), at the same time calling loudly 
to his friends in the other canoe to return. 

Woebegone, with tears streaming from their 
eyes, the hopeless men once more bore the 
canoe to a fire which was speedily kindled ; 
but Getchell laughed, striving to keep up 
an appearance of courage, and said, “ We’ll 
fix it! Don’t give up yet. It never pays 
to give up till the last gun has been fired. 
Now, then, be lively. Well get our ship in 
shape! It does look a bit lke a blue leather 
whetstone,” he added drolly, as he perceived 
the size of the hole which had been made. 
But the spirits of the men revived in a mea- 
sure at his words, and when an hour had 
elapsed the guide declared that he was ready 
to “ put out to sea”’ again. 

‘You go ahead,” he said to the heutenant. 
“ We'll catch up and pass you before you’ve 
had time to think.” 

Lieutenant Steele’s party at once embarked, 
and telling one of the men to slide the canoe 
gently into the water, Getchell turned to 
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gather up their belongings. The bank was 
several feet above the river, and there was a 
hollow which the waters had worn under it; 
but Boyd, one of the strongest of the men, 
lifted one end of the canoe, and began to 
slide it gently into the river. Suddenly his 
foot slipped, and as he fell to the ground the 
canoe struck and instantly broke into two 
pieces held together only by the gunwales. 

A ery escaped the men at the sight, and 
some broke into tears. 

‘‘No use. We’re doomed,” sobbed one. 

“Doomed, you idiot!” shouted Getchell 
in great anger. ‘ We’re never doomed till 
we re dead, are we? Here, take hold of this 
and help me lift it.” 

But when the broken canoe bw once more 
been brought back to the fire, Henry saw that 
the other party had not returned this time 
and already had disappeared from sight. The 
sun was sinking low in the western sky, the 
night was fast approaching, not a mouthful of 
food was to be had, and only a broken canoe, 
apparently so damaged as not to permit of 
repairing, was left for a party of which all 
save Hugh and Getchell stood hopeless, hun- 
gry, and utterly wretched on the bank of the 
swiftly flowing Kennebec. 


CHAPTER XII 
ABANDONED 


As soon as Getchell had caused the canoe 
to be placed in a proper position he hastily 
called for more of the fibrous roots of the 
cedar, and the search served not only to sup- 
ply him with the material he desired, but also 
busied the men, and for a time the complain- 
ings were forgotten. Deftly the hardy woods- 
man, assisted by Hugh, drew the broken 
parts together, sewed them with the cedar 
roots, and then daubed them with the remain- 
ing portion of the pitch. Over the seam 
which this made in the sides of the canoe a 
strip of birch bark, long enough to encircle 
the craft, and at least a foot in width, was 
placed and sewed down at the edges, and then 
once more the surface was daubed with the 
pitch. Then the pork bag was called for, and 
this, too, after being ripped open, was sewed 
over the part that had been repaired, and its 
greasy sides were thought to be an added pro- 
tection to the canoe. 
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“There!” exclaimed Getchell at last, “I 
think that ’ll carry us now, for a while, any- 
way. It isn’t too late to start, isit?” he 
inquired, as he glanced for a moment at the 
sun, which was hanging low in the western 
sky. 

“Start!” replied Hugh. “ We’d start if 
we knew we'd go straight to the place where 
men live on blue leather whetstones. Let’s 
put out.” 

The words served to impart a degree of 
eagerness to the men, for the canoe was lifted 
and carefully placed in the water, the cargo 
was restored, and in a brief time the men all 
embarked and began to wield their paddles 
lustily. 

In spite of their weakness and the lack 
of food, every one appeared to be eager to 
move swiftly. The shadows were lengthen- 
ing, and the night would soon be at hand. 
Behind them and about them were only dreari- 
ness and barrenness. Before them, though 
far away, lay the army and the possibilities of 
help and succor. So to the current, which 
was swift in places, was lent the strength of 
the men such as it was, and mile after mile 
was passed in the descent of the Kennebec. 
The sun had disappeared and the twilight was 
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departing when at last in the distance be- 
fore them they discovered the canoe of their 
friends. Even while the feeble shout arose 
from their lips at the sight, the canoe disap- 
peared around a bend in the river and was no 
longer to be seen; but the knowledge that 
their companions now were not far away lent 
a momentary courage, and the efforts of the 
men were redoubled. 

Suddenly every man ceased paddling as the 
sound of a gun was heard from beyond the 
point where the skiff had disappeared, and 
for a moment each stared blankly into his 
neighbor’s face and no one spoke. 

Again the sound of the gun broke in upon 
the silence of the night and in a moment 
a shout was heard, and then again silence 
rested over the forest and river. For several 
minutes the canoe was borne on by the mo- 
tion of the current while the men waited 
breathlessly for the sound to be repeated or 
for some explanation of its meaning. But 
the tall trees near the shore sighed mourn- 
fully, the water swept on beside them, and 
not a sound from the party could be heard. 

‘“‘Tndians,” muttered Getchell. “ We’ve 
had signs of ’em all along the way.” 

“JT don’t believe it’s Indians,” replied 
Hugh. 
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“Why not?” inquired Getchell sharply. 
“You don’t know this part of the world.” 

“No more Il don’t ; but I don’t believe it’s 
Indians.” 

“ What shall we do?” 

“‘ Paddle down to that point of land, and 
then creep over to the other side and see 
what’s to be seen. At least that’s what I 
suggest, but I don’t know very much about 
this part of the world and its blue leather 
whetstones.”’ 

His words served in a measure to restore 
the confidence of the guide, and laughing 
softly, he bade the men paddle swiftly and 
silently toward the shore of the little pro- 
montory around whose point the canoe had 
disappeared. 

With long sweeping strokes the weary men 
sent the laden canoe forward, and in a brief 
time had landed on the shore, where the craft 
was run in behind the shelter of some bushes 
that were growing in clumps near by. 

“Henry and I’ll creep over to the other 
side,” suggested Hugh. “ You all wait here 
and we'll be back in a minute or two. We 
may find something for Getchell over there,” 
he added. 


His air of confidence was contagious, and 
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despite the anxiety which possessed them the 
men agreed, and Hugh and Henry instantly 
set forth on their search. 

The cape or small promontory was narrow, 
and in a few minutes both Hugh and Henry 
had gained the opposite shore. Concealed 
behind the bushes they peered forth in the 
dim light as they glanced in all directions for 
some signs of the presence of their friends. 

“They ’re gone,” whispered Henry at last. 
“Do you think they were the ones who were 
shot?” he added anxiously. 

“ Sh-h-h ! ” whispered Hugh in reply, as he 
placed his hand on the lad’s shoulder. 

Henry looked quickly at the trapper and 
perceived that he was peering intently at 
some object far away on the water. It was 
moving, but what it was he could not deter- 
mine. As he gazed earnestly at it, it seemed 
to him that it was moving toward them, and 
in a brief time he was able to see that it 
was a canoe, and from its size and motion 
he hastily concluded that it must be the one 
in which Lieutenant Steele and his friends 
had embarked. It was too dark, however, to 
enable him to determine the matter definitely, 
and he was about to speak to Hugh again 
when he was startled, as the trapper hastily 
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turned, and starting toward the place where 
their companions were waiting, said, “ Come, 
Henry! Be quick, lad!” 

“What is it?” said Henry, instantly ex- 
cited, though he obeyed the word and started 
swiftly after Hugh. “ What is it? Indians ?” 
he repeated. 

But Hugh made no response, and leaping 
down the rough bank called in a low voice to 
his friends, “ Let usin! Pull out!” 

“ What did you find? Indians?”’ said 
Getchell in a low voice. 

“Indians? Did I say Indians? What I 
say now is to get out of this.” 

Hugh and Henry were speedily taken on 
board and then, in response to his quickly 
spoken word, the canoe was sent out toward 
the point of the promontory. 

“‘ Down stream ?”’ said Getchell. 

“‘ Down stream,” replied Hugh. 

It was an evidence of the confidence the 
men had in Hugh that, without waiting for 
any explanation and in spite of the fears 
which Getchell had expressed, no one pro- 
tested, and soon they had gained a point from 
which the river could be seen for a long dis- 
tance, and the other canoe was also plainly in 
sight. There wasno doubt about it now, and 
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even Henry could see that it was indeed the 
companion canoe, and to all appearances it 
was moving as if its occupants were in no 
fear or danger. 

Getchell gazed keenly at the canoe, which 
was headed for the shore near them, and even 
the dim light could not prevent him from 
betraying his excitement. 

“ Beats the blue leather whetstones,” he 
exclaimed joyfully. 

“Indians?” said Hugh quizzically. 

“ You ’re right and I’m wrong. We'll go 
ashore.” 

The conversation of the two trappers af- 
forded no light to their companions, but the 
canoe was speedily sent ashore and drawn up 
on the bank, and then Getchell, placing his 
hands about his mouth, emitted a shout that 
brought an answer from the approaching 
canoe. 

“Start a fire, men,’’ said the guide quickly. 
¢*T will save time.” 

Still somewhat mystified, the men obeyed, 
Henry busying himself with the others; but 
when the pile of brush had been made com- 
plete and the fire had been kindled, he ran to 
the shore to greet the canoe, which was then 
within a few yards of the bank, and in a 
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moment his excitement was as keen as that of 
the other men. Dragging through the water 
from the stern of the canoe could be seen the 
body of a young moose. Starvation, at least 
for the present, was ended, and the sight at 
once brought forth a response from all. 

“T didn’t know but he’d get away from 
us,” said George Merchant, one of the men in 
the lieutenant’s canoe. “ He was swimming 
across the river when we first saw him, and I 
fired, and hit him, too, for the matter of that; 
but I did n’t stop him, for he kept straight on 
for the other shore though we were after 
him. Just as he touched the bank Wheeler 
here up and shot again, and this time we had 
him for sure.” 

“Good for you, Wheeler!” laughed the 
men, as with eager hands they seized the body 
of the moose and dragged it up on the bank. 
Before the task of skinning was begun, 
Getchell drew his hunting knife and deftly 
cut off the nose and upper lip of the animal 
and placed the bits upon the fire, and then as 
soon as they were roasted he cut them into 
small divisions and gave one to each man. 

“A bit at a time,” he said sagely; “not 
too much. I’m as hungry as you, but I want 
to live to get back to the army.” 
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“‘There’s enough to last us a lifetime. 
Give me some more,” said one of the men. 

“¢ After a spell,’’ replied Getchell. “Well 
cut up the parts we want now.” 

So at frequent intervals, until it was near 
morning, the men ate sparingly of the tempt- 
ing food, not daring to incur the risk of the 
suffering they all knew would follow if they 
should give way to their desires, and then 
stretched themselves upon the ground for a 
brief rest before the voyage was resumed. 

Merchant and Henry were the two upon 
whom fell the task of preparing breakfast, 
and the former had gone to the shore to 
secure some water which was needed in the 
preparations, when Henry, who was feeding 
the fire, was startled as his friend ran hastily 
up the bank, seized a gun and returned to the 
shore, and in a moment came a loud report. 

“ What is it?” said Henry, who had seized 
a gun and hastened to the side of his friend. 

“There!” replied Merchant, pointing as 
he spoke at the head of a huge moose that 
could be seen nearing the shore at a distance 
of two hundred yards. 

Just as the huge beast stumbled up on the 
rocky shore Henry fired. For a moment the 
moose appeared to be dazed, darting first in 
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one direction and then another, but after a 
brief hesitation he plunged into the woods 
and disappeared. 

“You hit him, lad! You hit him!”  ex- 
clamed Hugh, who, with the others, had 
hastily run to the shore at the sound of the 
guns. “Well get him yet; oh, the woods 
are just full of these fellows. Well never 
be hungry again.” 

Calling to two of his friends to follow him, 
Hugh swiftly led the way to the place where 
the moose had plunged into the forest: but 
though they could see the blood marks that 
he left behind, they were unable to overtake 
him, and soon they returned to the camping 
place. 

But all were in high spirits now, for the 
peril of starvation seemed to be past. 

As soon as breakfast had been eaten the 
men embarked, first placing on board each 
canoe portions of the meat which remained, 
and when on the following day another moose, 
this time a huge one, was secured, the enthu- 
siasm of the party knew no bounds. 

“Seems to me,” said Hugh that evening, 
as they all were seated about the campfire, 
‘that it’s just foolishness for all of us to try 
to go back to the army.” 


THE MOOSE APPEARED TO BE DAZED 
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Getchell and the lieutenant looked up 
quickly at the words, but neither spoke. 

“ What I mean to say is, that the army 
is coming straight up this way, and why 
should n’t a part of us wait here for it to 
come along? It won’t take over three men 
to take the word back to ’em that we ’ve found 
the way, will it?” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Getchell 
thoughtfully. “Don’t you think so, Lieu- 
tenant?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied Lieutenant Steele. 
It’s just as the trapper says.” 

“These fellows can jerk the meat we ’ve 
got while we ’re gone,” suggested Hugh. 

*T ’ll send some one ahead with supplies just 
as soon as we get to the army,” said the lieu- 
tenant, “or else we ‘ll come back ourselves. 
We’ll come back anyway.” 

The lieutenant, Getchell, and Wheeler soon 
started, leaving their friends in the camp. 

* Come, lad, we ll get to work,” said Hugh 
quickly, as soon as the men were gone. 

Four forked sticks were soon driven into 
the ground, forming a small square. Then 
poles were placed across from fork to fork 
and other poles from pole to pole. The frame: 
or rack then stood about four feet from the 
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ground, and was as many feet square. Mean- 
while the other men had been cutting the 
meat into thin strips or slices, and as soon 
as a fire had been made beneath the frame 
the strips were placed over it on the frame- 
work. In this manner most of the meat was 
smoked, or “ jerked,” as it was termed, and 
would keep for many days. 

When this task was completed, the period 
of waiting for the return of the men came on. 
But day after day passed, and the weariness 
of waiting became oppressive. Soon the salt 
was gone, and the only food was the smoked 
meat which, though it was cooked in every 
conceivable manner, soon ceased to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger, and speedily became 
well nigh nauseating. A week had now 
elapsed since the departure of Lieutenant 
Steele, and early that morning Hugh said, 
“I’m for not staying here any longer. 
We’re left here to starve, that’s what!” 

“ The army ’s turned back anyway; that’s 
my opinion,” said one man gloomily. 

This was a fresh cause for fear, and for a 
time all sat in moody silence about the fire. 
It was Hugh again who broke in by hastily 
rising and saying, “I’m going to start and 
start now !”’ 
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And within an hour the entire party, weak: 
ened, suffering, hungry, had departed from 
the camping place and started on their way to 
meet the army, which must have abandoned 
the expedition, some were convinced, since 
neither the lieutenant nor any word or mes- 
sage had come back to them as he had pro- 
mised. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE MEETING IN THE SWAMP 


For two days the weary and desperate 
party proceeded on its way down the Kenne- 
bec. Not another moose was seen, nor if one 
had been sighted would it have attracted any 
particular attention, for there was no lack of 
a supply of meat, though, as a diet, it had 
become almost disgusting to the men. With 
the utmost difficulty they succeeded in drag- 
ging the light canoe across the carries, but on 
the third day even for this slight task their 
strength proved to be inadequate. Silently, 
stoically the men had endured, but their gaunt 
faces and the expression of hopelessness that 
was stamped on each had become eloquent to 
all. 

By this time they had arrived at the most 
difficult carry of all. Through a long swamp 
the boat must be borne on their shoulders if 
they were to proceed, and the task seemed to 
be well nigh impossible. 

As they came ashore and drew the canoe 
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up on the bank of the river, one of the men 
said, “‘ 1 don’t believe the army is coming on 
at all. It’s gone back.” 

“ Back where ?”’ inquired Hugh quietly. 

“Back to Fort Western. They’ve given 
it up. Now, don’t you think so yourself ? ” 

Hugh made no response, but his silence of 
itself was eloquent. Henry could readily 
perceive that his friend was indeed convinced 
of the truth of the man’s suspicion, though 
he was not minded to add to the prevailing 
fear by any words of his. 

“T say we’d better leave the canoe here 
and put out on foot,” said the man who had 
spoken before. ‘It’s our only hope.” 

“¢ And no hope there,” muttered another. 

“Jt’s a chance and our only one,” stur- 
dily maintained the speaker. Turning again 
to Hugh he said, ‘“ Now, trapper, is n’t that 
so? Don’t you agree with me?” 

“ Yes,” replied Hugh quietly. 

Without a word or a protest every man at 
once prepared himself for the march. Por 
tions of the jerked meat were placed in the 
bag which each bore upon his shoulder, the 
priming of the guns was carefully looked 
to, and then when the canoe had been con- 
cealed beneath a pile of brush and the spot 
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carefully marked, so that it might be recov: 
ered in case a return should be made, the 
men entered the dreary bog that spread out 
for ten or twelve miles before them. Doubt- 
less the army had turned back toward Fort 
Western and the expedition had been aban- 
doned as hopeless, every one was convinced ; 
but the sole chance of life that now remained 
was to push on as best they might and trust 
to supplies which only the game of the forest 
could provide, for to remain where they were 
was not to be thought of, and ey eae no 
help was near. 

For a mile or more the wretched men stum- 
bled forward. Several times Henry fell to 
the ground, and so weak was he that he was 
unable to regain his standing without the 
assistance of Hugh, who was constantly on 
the alert for him. A brief halt had been 
made to enable the men to obtain a hasty 
rest, and all were seated disconsolately on the 
ground, leaning against the trunks of tue 
trees and gazing silently and sadly at one 
another. No word was spoken, for there was 
no need of language to express the fear in 
every heart. Above them the sky was blue 
and flecked by tiny clouds that passed swiftly 
across its face. From afar came the occa- 
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sional hoarse calls of the crows, but they 
served only to intensify the dreariness of the 
region. Thoughts of the army, which by 
this time must be at least a hundred miles 
away on its return to the distant fort, were 
in every mind, and to Henry there was the 
added vision of a beautiful valley on the 
banks of the far-away Susquehanna. Fora 
moment he closed his eyes, while the tears, 
which in his weakness he was unable to re- 
strain, slowly trickled down his cheeks. 

* Don’t give up, lad,” whispered Hugh, as 
he placed his hand on Henry’s knee. “I’ve 
been in worse scrapes than this many a time. 
One time I was’””— But Henry shook his 
head and the story was not told. He could 
see that even Hugh was forcing himself to an 
appearance of cheerfulness he was far from 
feeling, and the knowledge only intensified the 
wretchedness that possessed the wearied lad. 

‘Come on, men,” said Hugh suddenly, 
struggling once more to his feet, “ We’re 
all rested by this time, and the sooner we get 
through this pest hole the better for us. 
We'll find a plenty just beyond ” — 

Suddenly the trapper paused and listened 
intently, but his companions were too utterly 
miserable to give heed either to his words or 
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his actions. But Hugh was not dreaming nor 
were his actions the result of a mere whim. 
From afar he had caught a sound that had 
driven the color from his face and caused his 
heart to beat rapidly. Hardly daring to move, 
he listened imtently, and the sound was re- 
peated. There could be no mistaking it now, 
and again and again it came in the midst of 
the dense silence of the pathless swamp. 

His action and the evident excitement un- 
der which he was laboring now seemed to 
arouse a measure of interest in Henry, who 
looked up and said drearily, “ What is it, 
Hugh?” 

“Lad! Lad!” exclaimed the trapper, im- 
pulsively flinging his arm about Henry’s 
neck as he spoke. 

“ What is it?” repeated Henry, struggling 
to stand. 

“Hi! Hiri! Hii!” shouted Hugh, 
dancing about like a wild man. 

All his companions were now standing 
about him gazing curiously into his face ; but, 
unmoved by their actions, the trapper contin- 
ued his shouting, his face beaming and his 
eyes glistening with the keenest excitement. 

“Clean daft!” said one of the men sol- 
emnly. “ He’s lost his wits.” 
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As if to verify the suspicion, Hugh sud- 
denly darted into the swamp before him, and 
before his friends had recovered from their 
astonishment he had disappeared from sight. 

“Come on! we must try to get him,” said 
Henry, preparing to follow in the way where 
Hugh had disappeared. 

“ Better not — better leave him. He’s 
erazy! He’ll harm ye!” muttered one of the 
men, not one of whom made any effort to 
follow the lad. 

But undeterred, Henry plunged forward, 
sinking at times in the mire, stumbling, fall- 
ing, and yet striving desperately to overtake 
his friend, who, he feared, had indeed met 
with a misfortune of some kind, but to leave 
him in his trouble did not even occur to 
him. 

He had gone only a brief distance before 
he, too, stopped, apparently as startled as a 
few moments before the trapper himself had 
been. Could he trust the evidence of his own 
ears? Was he dreaming? Had he, too, be- 
come the victim of delusions ? Without stop- 
ping to consider, Henry eagerly pushed for- 
ward, and had gone but a few yards when 
directly before him he beheld a sight that 
well-nigh caused his heart to stop its beating. 
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There he could see a force of a half dozen or 
more men evidently felling trees and cutting 
logs, of which they had been forming a rude 
road in the softer places on the swampy 
ground. They were white men, too, and even 
while he gazed at them like one bereft of his 
senses, he beheld Hugh approach them, and 
instantly the men desisted from their labor, 
and in astonishment waited for the stranger 
to advance. 

But Henry was in no mood to stay and 
watch the proceedings, for hastily resuming 
his way, he, too, rushed forward, and in a 
brief time joined the group. His coming 
failed to create the excitement which the 
trapper’s arrival had aroused, for Hugh’s 
story had been quickly told and the men were 
prepared for his appearance. 

“ We’re saved, lad!” shouted Hugh, glee- 
fully, as Henry drew near. “ We’re all right 
now.” 

As Henry did not speak, but only gazed 
about him in evident confusion, the trapper 
hastily said, “The army ’s close behind, lad. 
These men are only making a way for them 
to drag the bateaux over. We’re all right. 
It never pays to give up. Just think of it, 
lad! Suppose we ’d given up back there as 
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the other men wanted to! Why, we’d have 
left our bones for the crows to pick !” 

“ Yes, you re all right now,” said the young 
officer who was in charge of the work. 
“You ’re hungry, if I’m not mistaken. 
Never mind, we’ll have you all fixed out 
in a minute.” 

Turning to his men the young engineer, 
Febriger, speedily gave the word for a fire to 
be made, and in a brief time a huge iron pot 
was hung over it, and a most tempting odor 
arose from its steaming contents. Almost 
fascinated by the sight, Henry did not once 
remove his gaze from the men who were 
busied in the task, and consequently was un- 
aware that one of the soldiers had been sent 
back to bring his companions to the place. 
When they arrived the cooks declared that 
the meal was ready, and then such a feast 
was served as seemed to the weakened, starv- 
ing men might have satisfied the demands of 
the veriest epicure. It was true that it con- 
sisted for the most part of “ dumplings,” but, 
as it had been long since anything save the 
nauseating jerked beef had been tasted, the 
delight of those who partook of the fare knew 
no bounds. And salt, too! Never before 
had Henry realized how necessary that article 
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of food had been to him. Caution was ob- 
served that the men should not overeat, but 
when at last they rose to their feet 1t was with 
anew strength of body and a courage that 
spoke eloquently of hope restored. 

When they learned that the army itself had 
never a thought of abandoning the expedi- 
tion or of returning to Fort Western, their 
joy was redoubled, and it was at once decided 
to push forward until they should meet the 
approaching soldiers. 

Nor had they far to go, for soon the sound 
of a fife and drum were heard, and not long 
afterwards appeared the lines of men strag- 
gling through the swamp, some of them bear- 
ing the huge canoes on their shoulders and 
others dragging the heavier baggage of the 
expedition. Slight attention was given to 
Hugh and Henry, who doubtless were looked 
upon as stragglers belonging to the army ; and 
rejoiced to be able to push their way on freely, 
until they should be able to rejoin their com- 
panies, they passed the lines in silence. 

The first interruption came when they be- 
held a body of men that had halted, and from 
the midst of the assembly came loud words 
that plainly expressed the anger of those who 
were speaking. Pausing for a moment to 
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learn the cause of the disturbance, they could. 
see that one huge man was soundly berating 
another for something he had done. 

“ Did n’t I give orders,” shouted the larger 
of the men, “for not a gun to be fired ?”’ 
“Mebbe ye did,” replied the other dog- 
gedly. 

“And you disobeyed my order?” thun- 
dered the angry soldier. 

“T fired at a squirrel.” 

“T’ll teach you!” shouted the man, now 
furious. Seizing a huge billet he advanced 
as if he was about to strike the offender. In- 
stantly the accused man seized another, and, 
facing the enraged officer, he shouted, “ If 
you hit me I’ll hit you back! You can’t 
treat me as you would one of your mules.” 

For a moment the two men glared at one 
another, while the soldiers standing about 
watched the quarreling men intently. 

“JT shan’t strike you,’ said the officer 
quietly, after a brief pause, “though you de- 
serve to be shot. If you fire again without 
orders I’ll give you fifty lashes on the bare 
back or string you up on the nearest tree. 
You hear me?” 

“Yes, I hear you,” replied the man, in evi- 
dent relief ; “I shan’t fire again.” 
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“T’ll accept your apology this time, but 
another time you ’ll suffer for it, and so will 
any one else,” he added, glaring about at the 
soldiers. Then turning abruptly on his heel, 
he departed from the place without once glan- 
cing behind him. 

A sigh of relief escaped the crowd, and the 
man who had been accused slunk away from 
sight, glad to have escaped with his life. 

As Henry, who had been deeply interested 
in the occurrence, turned toward Hugh, he 
was surprised to behold Lieutenant Steele 
standing near him, but his arm was carried 
in a sling and his face betokened recent and 
severe suffering. 

The lheutenant smiled as he greeted his 
friends, and then said quietly, “ That fellow 
was lucky to get off as he did. It isn’t 
often that Daniel Morgan lets a man go when 
he has once started for him. He’s fierce 
when he’s aroused, and it does n’t take very 
much to stir him up, either.” 

“Was that Morgan?” inquired Henry 
quickly. 

“That ’s just who it was,” replied the lieu- 
tenant. “ There isn’t a man in the army the 
men like better, but he’s savage when his 
orders are disobeyed. He’ll give a man the 
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lash or knock him down if he doesn’t look 
sharp. But when he’s a friend he’s a friend 
worth having. The fellow had no business 
to fire anyway,” he added sharply. 

“‘ Why did n’t you send us some supplies, 
Lieutenant ?”’ inquired Hugh. 

“JT did,” replied Lieutenant Steele quickly. 
“ Didn’t you get them?” 

“No. We haven’t seen anything of them.” 

“That’s strange. I ordered them to be 
sent just as soon as I met the army. I ex- 
pected to come back myself, but I had a bad 
fall and dislocated my shoulder so that I 
could n’t come,’ and as he spoke the young 
man glanced at his arm in the sling. “ But 
you’re all right now, anyway,’ he added 
kindly. 

“So we are,” replied Hugh cordially, and 
at once he and Henry went to find and join 
their company. 

That night, for the first time m many days, 
they slept beneath the shelter of a tent. The 
rain fell in torrents, but in the light of their 
recent experiences and the comfort of their 
present condition they suffered but little from 
the downpour. 

On the following day the march was re- 
sumed, the men sometimes working in the 
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bateaux and sometimes marching along the 
shore, the labor being so divided that some 
variety was supposed to be afforded to all. 
As the second day drew to its close it was 
discovered that all the boats were on the side 
of the river opposite to that where Hugh and 
Henry and their companions were. It had 
been planned to have the boats cross over to 
their side with supplies, but an attempt was 
found to be unsuccessful. Swelled by recent 
heavy rains, the current had become a mighty 
torrent where great eddies twisted and turned, 
and not far away was the fall which had been 
discovered by the advance party in its previ- 
ous expedition. Gazing out over the wild 
rush and roar of the waters, it did not seem 
possible that the crossing could be made. 

On the side of the river on which Hugh 
and Henry were was one light canoe, and at 
last it was decided that in it an attempt should 
be made to go to the opposite side of the 
river and secure something for the men to 
eat. Hugh, Henry, and Getchell were selected 
to make the attempt, and placing the canoe in 
the water they quickly embarked. A long 
line of men stood on the bank watching their 
efforts, the success of which would mean so 
much for them. 
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Cautiously the three men pushed out into 
the stream, but m a moment the light canoe 
was caught in the whirl of the first huge 
eddy and it was only by the most violent ex- 
ertions that the men escaped and returned to 
the shore. 

The second attempt met with no better suc- 
cess, and again they were compelled to put 
back. As they started on their third attempt, 
just as the canoe shot out from the bank, 
suddenly two more men leaped on board. 
For a moment it seemed as if the light craft 
must sink beneath their weight. The water 
came almost up to the gunwale, and both 
Hugh and Getchell glared at the men who 
had so unceremoniously joined them. 

But the canoe was already caught in the 
whirl of the eddy and all their efforts were 
required to keep it upright. As it completed 
the first circle, it was sent far out into the 
stream by the force, and so the first peril was 
passed. Then driving their paddles deep 
down into the water, the men struggled des- 
perately to send the canoe toward the oppo- 
site shore. Slowly, steadily it progressed 
until it had passed the centre of the stream, 
but then another huge eddy caught it in its 
embrace and whirled it about for a moment. 
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The very labors of the men aided in destroy- 
ing its balance, the water began to pour over 
the gunwales, and suddenly the men and canoe 
disappeared from sight. 

A cry arose from the watching men on the 
shore, which was caught up and echoed by 
those on the opposite bank, but the swift cur- 
rent of the river still rushed madly forward, the 
eddy boiled and twisted as if it had gained an 
added force from the contents of the canoe, 


but of the canoe and its occupants not a trace 
could be discovered. 


CHAPTER XIV 
IN THE WILDS 


Wuen Henry had been thrown into the 
water he had disappeared head-foremost and 
did not stop until he felt beneath him the 
gravel bottom of the river. Before he could 
rise, a body rested heavily upon him, and he 
was aware that feet were pressing strongly 
upon his neck. By a violent effort he 
wrenched himself free from the unfortunate 
man who had followed him in the plunge, and 
as he rose to the surface a head appeared close 
to his own, which he recognized as that of 
Getchell, whom he knew almost instinctively 
to be the one he had felt close to him in his 
descent. 

Both the guide and Henry were expert 
swimmers, and together they struck out for 
the shore, but the current was so swift and 
strong that the utmost they could do was to 
keep their heads for a brief time above the 
surface, and then once more they were drawn 
under the water only to rise again and be 
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tossed and turned and thrown now in one 
direction and now in another. In this man- 
ner they were borne swiftly down the stream 
nearly two hundred feet, and then the cur- 
rent, with a swift sweep, carried them toward 
a rocky little cape that projected into the river 
below them. For a moment hope returned, 
and struggling desperately, they sought to 
gain the shore, but again the swiftly flowing 
stream bore them past the projecting rocks, 
and once more they were driven onward by 
the force of the current. Getchell still was 
near to Henry, but the expression upon his 
face was one of despair, and for an instant it 
seemed to the lad that they were destined to 
be swept under the roaring waters and that no 
help was to be found. 

Suddenly a loud ery was heard, and glan- 
cing before him Henry discovered two of the 
larger canoes resting just within the line of 
the current near the shore, and containing 
several men, one of whom was balancing him- 
self in the bow and preparing to fling a rope 
to the aid of the desperate swimmer. Hope 
revived, and exerting all his strength, Henry 
contrived to steer his way in a little nearer the 
waiting canoe, and as he drew near, with a 
shout of encouragement the rope was flung 
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directly before him into the water. By a great 
effort he grasped it and in a moment it was 
hauled taut, while at the same time his head 
was again dragged beneath the surface by the 
force of the current. Still he clung tena- 
ciously to the rope until in a moment it was 
hanging loose in his hands, the pressure of 
the water against him ceased, and he rose to 
the surface only to see that the canoes were 
now far above him in the stream and that 
Getchell also had failed to secure help. When 
the ropes had been seized and hauled taut 
the pressure upon the canoes had become so 
strong that both were threatened with sub- 
merging, and in self-defense the men had 
been compelled to let go to save themselves 
from drowning. 

Once more Henry and Getchell were borne 
swiftly onward, sometimes with heads above 
the surface and sometimes beneath. They 
were hardly conscious of what was occurring 
now, so benumbed were both by the swiftness 
with which they were swept onward, by the 
water which they had swallowed, and the suf- 
ferings they had endured. Again Henry was 
drawn beneath the stream, and he was dimly 
aware that his feet had been struck by an 
object and his chest hit by some projecting 
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root or branch. As he came again to the sur- 
face hope was gone, and all he could see was 
a whirling mass of water capped by strange 
lights which were almost dazzling in their 
brightness. 

Afterwards he partly realized that he was 
seized and held by some one and then he 
knew that he was being dragged up on the 
bank. He lay quietly, water pouring from 
his eyes and mouth, but he felt slight inter- 
est in his surroundings. He was aware that 
some one else was lying near him, and he 
had a faint suspicion that it was Getchell, but 
he asked no questions and at once closed his 
eyes. Then he became aware that he was 
the subject of special attention. He was being 
rolled on the ground, something hot was 
forced between his lips which he contrived to 
swallow. After a time he recovered suffi- 
ciently to sit erect and look about him. Yes, 
it was Getchell who was near him, and now 
apparently recovered sufficiently to stand and 
walk about on the bank. 

“ Better now, lad?” some one said cheerily 
to him; ‘ youll be all right in a minute.” 

“Yes,” assented Henry, as he recognized 
the speaker as one of the men whose faces 
had become familiar to him within the past 
few days. 
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said the soldier, and the return was at once 
begun. | 

When they arrived, Getchell, who was in a 
somewhat better condition than his younger 
companion, at once began to search for the 
other men who had been with them in the 
canoe, and while he was gone Henry was 
compelled to accept the friendly offers of the 
kind-hearted soldiers. His buckskin garments 
were removed and he was wrapped in a 
blanket and forced to be quiet while his cloth- 
ing was dried and rubbed to prevent it from 
becoming hard and stiff. 

While he was in this condition he suddenly 
perceived Hugh approaching the place where 
he was lying, and in his delight at beholding 
his friend he leaped to his feet and rushed 
upon him. 

“ Lad, you look like a blue leather whet- 
stone,’ said Hugh dryly, though his eyes were 
glistening as he spoke. “I feared 1’d seen the 
last of you.” 

“ And I of you, too, Hugh!” exclaimed 
Henry eagerly. ‘‘ How did you get ashore ?” 

“] was sent as if I’d been shot out of a 
musket. The current drove me straight against 
the rocks and I managed to stay there. In 
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fact, I could n’t help myself, for I was all sore 
and bruised and could n’t move hand or foot. 
I just had to be saved whether I wanted to or 
not. But I’m glad you’re all right, lad. 
You are, aren’t you ?” he added anxiously. 

“All right and getting better every min- 
ute,” replied Henry gleefully, for he was 
almost himself again now. “I’m even begin- 
ning to feel a bit hungry,” and as he spoke 
he glanced eagerly at the huge pot which was 
hanging over the fire that had been kindled. 

“‘ We'll soon have you fixed out,”’ laughed 
one of the men as he seized a long ladle and 
began to stir the contents, which sent forth a 
most savory odor. 

“Here come Getchell and Lieutenant 
Steele,” exclaimed Hugh as he saw the two 
men approaching. “ How is it, Getchell?” 
he called. “TI hear you ’ve been swimming in 
the Kennebec.” 

The guide smiled grimly as he replied, “TI 
go with my friends. When I saw you, I went 
in after you, that’s all. But, man,” he added 
seriously, “I never expected to see you again. 
I’ve placed every man but you, and I was 
afraid you were lost.” 

“No, I’m here all right enough. Then 
every one got ashore, did he?” 
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“‘Hvery one, though I don’t think those 
fellows who came aboard deserved it.”’ 

“No more do I,” responded Hugh gravely. 
“They were the Jonahs.”’ 

But at the announcement that supper was 
prepared they all hastily gathered about the 
fire, the lieutenant, his arm still carried ma 
sling, also adding his words of rejoicing at 
the outcome of what had threatened to be a 
serious loss to the little army. 

In the evening Lieutenant Steele came to 
Henry, who then was clad in his own gar- 
ments, to inquire as to his losses while he had 
been in the water. 

“T lost my hat and my gun,” said Henry 
ruefully. “I don’t believe I can get any 
more.” 

“T’ve a hat I can give you,” replied the 
lieutenant, “but the gun’s a more serious 
matter. Still there are some of the men going 
back in the morning, and it may be that I can 
find one for you among them. You'll have 
to buy it, though, lad, and I have n’t any 
money. Have you?” 

“Not a shilling,’ replied Henry dolefully. 
“ But what do you mean by the men going 
back ? ” 

“ Just what Isay. Some of the men are 
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sick, and the stock of provisions 1s running 
low, so the colonel is not opposed to their 
leaving. Better to leave the sick behind us 
than to try to carry them on.” 

“ Where is Colonel Arnold now ?”’ inquired 
Henry. 

“He’s gone ahead with the advance. 
That ’s where you’ll usually find him.” 

“Hello, lad, you look like a blue”? — 

It was Getchell who had approached, but 
his favorite exclamation was interrupted by 
a laugh in which he himself joined good- 
naturedly. 

“What have you got there, man?” in- 
quired Hugh, glancing contemptuously at a 
gun the guide was holding in his hands. The 
barrel of the weapon was short, the stock evi- 
dently had done duty as a club, for it bore 
many marks of such service, and altogether 
in the trapper’s eyes it was a most unpromis- 
ing’ affair. 

“That, sir, is a rifle, and a good one, too,” 
replied Getchell sturdily. 

“ Let me see it. Can it shoot?” said Hugh, 
as he took the gun and eyed it critically. 

“Ttisn’t much for looks, but it carries a 
good-sized ball and straight to the mark.” 

“ Maybe, maybe,” said Hugh doubtfully, as 
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he brought the gun to his shoulder and glanced 
keenly along the barrel. 

“ Well, I bought it for the lad here,” said 
the guide. “It belongs to one of the men 
who is going with the party back to Fort 
Western.” | 

“¢ How much does he want for it?” inquired 
Hugh. 

‘Twelve dollars.” 

“He might as well ask a hundred,” said 
Henry, “I have n’t any money.” 

“He'll take an order on your father.” 

“He will? Then the gun is mine!” ex- 
claimed Henry eagerly. 

Nor did he afterwards have cause to regret 
the purchase, for ill-looking though the gun 
certainly was, it proved to be a most trusty 
weapon, and from the size of the ball its bar- 
rel required it did excellent execution when- 
ever it hit the mark, as it usually did in the 
hands of the skillful young soldier. 

In the morning, when the light broke in 
upon the camp, it was discovered that several 
inches of snow had fallen in the night; but 
the march was speedily resumed, though from 
the difficulties of the way nothing like order 
in the ranks was attempted, and the rule be- 
came “‘ every man for himself.” 
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It was not long before the river was aban- 
doned and the route across the country toward 
the height of land was followed. Here there 
were bogs and swamps that must be traversed 
and streams to be crossed. The land for 
which they were searching still lay far be- 
fore them, and there were rumors among the 
soldiers, which almost hourly became stronger, 
that the supply of food was becoming very 
low, and that dire suffering was threatening. 
Still doggedly the men held to the way, 
Hugh and Henry keeping together and occa- 
sionally joined by Getchell or Lieutenant 
Steele, whose friendship appeared to be be- 
coming stronger with every passing day. 

“ What ’s that ?” inquired Henry of Hugh, 
as he observed a man who had fallen out of 
the ranks and was seated on the ground lean- 
ing with his back against a tree. Near him 
was a woman, who evidently was striving to 
cheer the soldier, as she busied herself in his 
comfort. 

“JT don’t know; we ll see,” replied Hugh 
as he and Henry turned aside and approached 
the place where the man was seated. “‘ What ’s 
wrong? What’s the trouble?” inquired 
Hugh of the woman as he drew near. 

‘Oh, sir,” said the woman, her eyes filling 
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and her voice trembling as she spoke, “ my 
husband is sick. He can go no farther. 
Whatever I shall do, I don’t know.” 

Kneeling beside the man the trapper could 
see that the stranger evidently had not long 
to live. His feeling evidently was expressed 
in his face as he glanced up at the woman, for 
she quickly smothered the sob that rose to her 
lips and bent pityingly over the suffering 
man. Hugh shook his head as he rose to his 
feet, and said gently, “Shall you stay here or 
go on with us?” 

“T shall stay here,”’ said the woman quickly- 
“Tt may be that there will be some more sol- 
diers going back, and they may take us with 
them. Don’t you think so?” she added 
eagerly. 

Hugh could not find it in his heart to speak 
the truth as he felt it, but he quickly took a 
part of the small supply of flour he carried 
and silently gave it to her. Henry followed 
his example, and then the two soldiers hast- 
ened to join their comrades, though they fre- 
quently glanced back at the pathetic sight of 
the woman bending over her husband as long 
as she could be seen. 

“ Hard! That ’s hard!” muttered Hugh as 
they resumed their way. 
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“T didn’t know there were any women 
with us on this march,” said Henry in a low 
voice. : 

“ Yes, there are three or four,” replied the 
trapper. ‘They ’re good women, too, but 
it’s no place for em. But come they would, 
and if the reports I hear are true, they ’re 
standing the strain better than their husbands. 
But it’s no place for ’em!” , 

“ What ’s that ahead?” inquired Henry 
quickly, pointing before him as he spoke. 

Before Hugh could reply he perceived that 
the sight which had attracted his attention 
was that of the men in single file passing over 
a log which lay across a deep ravine. As he 
came nearer he could see that a deep and 
swift stream was flowing through the gorge 
beneath the log, and the peril of the crossing 
at once became apparent. 

A crowd of the men had assembled on the 
nearer bank, each man waiting for his turn to 
join the line which was steadily passing across 
the log. Many of them had removed their 
shoes and stockings before making the at- 
tempt, an example which, at Hugh’s bidding, 
Henry instantly followed, and in a brief time 
their turn to make the perilous attempt had 
come. 
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“Go ahead, lad, I’ll keep close behind 
you,” said Hugh. “Careful every bit of the 
way.” 

Henry stepped cautiously upon the smooth 
surface of the log from which the bark had 
either been stripped or worn away by the feet 
of the many that had preceded him. Beneath 
him the waters rushed in a wild torrent, and 
the sight only served to increase the nervous- 
ness which, somehow, seemed well-nigh to 
overpower him. 

“Steady, lad,” called Hugh encouragingly 
in a low voice. 

In response Henry began to move slowly 
across the log. The roar of the water was in 
his ears and the bank before him seemed to 
be heaving and tossing like the waves of the 
sea. 

Suddenly and without a warning the man 
in advance of him lost his balance, wavered for 
a moment, and then, throwing up his arms, 
with a wild cry fell into the waters below. 
For a moment Henry staggered and almost 
followed the wretched man, but he was re- 
called, as in a savage whisper Hugh said, 
“Goon! Goon! Don’t stop! Don’t look 
down!” 


With one wild rush Henry made for the 
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bank, and flinging himself at full length, fell 


upon it, where in an instant Hugh joined him. 
Pale and breathless Henry rose to his feet, 
but neither he nor Hugh was prepared for the 
startling sight that there presented itself be 
fore them. 


CHAPTER XV 
OUT OF THE LINE 


APPROACHING from the near-by forest was a 
band of Indians. In single file they emerged 
from the midst of the trees following their 
leader, who, from his garb and bearing, was 
recognized by all as a man of some impor- 
tance, probably a chief. Without a word the 
solemn red men drew near, halting before 
Lieutenant Steele, who was standing near 
Getchell at the time and watching the ap- 
proaching savages with keen apprehension. 
When, however, it was discovered that there 
were only sixteen in the band, his feelings 
evidently were relieved, and as the leader ap- 
proached holding forth his hand in token of his 
friendly feeling, the lieutenant grasped it and 
peered intently into the face of the red man. 

“ How-how! How-how!” said the Indian 
in his most solemn manner. 

The lieutenant responded kindly, but be- 
fore he could inquire as to the meaning and 
purpose of their coming, Getchell reached 
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forward his hand, and grasping that of the 
Indian, said, “ Why, Natanis, what brings you 
here ?”’ 

Henry, who was an interested observer of 
the scene, was somewhat startled as he heard 
the name of the Indian uttered, and gazing 
intently at him, turned to Hugh and said ina 
low voice, “ That ’s the very one who found 
me when I was lost. He brought me to the 
place where you were. He” — 

“ Hush, lad,” said Hugh quickly. “ Let 
us see what they have to say for themselves.” 

Natanis, for it was indeed the Indian whom 
they had sought to take in his own home, 
solemnly acknowledged Getchell’s greeting, 
and said, “ Natanis want friends. All Abene- 
quis good,” he added as he glanced at the 
silent Indians in the group near him. “ White 
man no find Natanis,” he said grimly. 

‘Were you in your house when we went 
there ?”’ said Getchell quickly. 

*‘ Natanis see.” 

“Were you there?” 

“‘ Natanis see,” again asserted the Indian 
with dignity. 

“ Why didn’t you come out and speak to 
us, then ?” 

The Indian shook his head solemnly as he 
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replied, “No believe um. Look for Natanis 
same as hunt wolf. What do if find um?” he 
inquired sharply. 

“That ’s right, Natanis,” acknowledged 
Getchell with a laugh. “We should have 
tied you up without a doubt. We heard you 
were a spy of the redcoats.” 

There was a gleam in the eyes of the red 
man, but he made no response to the guide’s 
words. 

“Where now? Where are you going?” 
inquired Getchell. 

“ Go with white men.” 

“Do you know where we are going?” 

Natanis nodded his head sagely, but made 
no other reply. 

“ And you want to go with us ?”’ 

Again the Indian solemnly bowed his head. 

“Clear to Quebec ?” said Getchell, looking 
keenly at Natanis as he spoke. 

The red man acknowledged by nodding his 
head that such was his plan. 

“ And all these want to go, too?” de- 
manded Lieutenant Steele, pointing as he 
spoke to the group of Natanis’s silent com- 
rades. 

“ All go,” said the chief quietly. 

“Very well,” replied the lieutenant. 
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“Come ahead with me and well see what 
Colonel Arnold has to say about it.” 

Without a word the sixteen Indians at once 
followed the young lieutenant as he started 
toward the advance of the army, where he 
knew Colonel Benedict Arnold was to Hai 
found. 

Meanwhile Getchell had bidden Hugh come 
with him for a purpose he did not explain, 
and so Henry was left to himself to make his 
way forward as best he could. The stragg ling 
lines already gave many tokens of the weari- 
ness of the men and the forlorn aspect of 
their hopes. Many, weak in body or sick at 
heart, had already turned back to try to re- 
turn to Fort Western or to perish on the way, 
as was more likely. On the faces of those who 
remained there was an expression of deter- 
mination, though it seemed with many to be 
the determination born of despair. To turn 
back was useless, but to go forward was hope- 
less. Supplies of food had become scant, 
and hunger was already beginning to write its 
gaunt lessons on face and form. Henry was 
footsore as well as weary, and the second pair 
of shoes which he had brought with him and 
most carefully used was now in shreds. Still 
he knew that he was more fortunate than 
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many of the others, for there were bloody 
prints upon the patches of snow that showed 
where their feet had touched. A regular line 
of march was abandoned, and where the sol- 
diers passed those who had halted for rest or 
to cook their scanty fare, few words were 
exchanged. Bits of rags were to be seen 
upon the low brambles and bushes, and by 
them, if by no other means, the route of the 
advancing force could be traced. 

For two days Henry saw nothing of Hugh, 
and his longing for a sight of the face of his 
friend had become intense. By night he had 
slept on the balsam boughs that were scat- 
tered about the fireplace, for fire was the one 
possession of which there was no care in 
using, and already he had arrived at a state of 
mind in which he longed daily for the night 
to come, as the sick are said to wait for the 
morning. Then at least there was rest and 
warmth to be had, though food might still be 
lacking. 

On the morning of the third day he was 
passing a group of men that had halted near 
the way and were engaged in the preparation 
of their breakfast. The unusual sight of an 
iron kettle hanging over a fire and sending 
forth an odor that evidently savored of meat 
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of some kind was so strange that he stopped 
and watched the men who were busied there. 

“ Come, lad,” called one of them cheerily. 
‘Stop and have a bite with us.” 

Thus bidden, Henry eagerly accepted the 
invitation and at once seated himself on the 
ground. A wooden bowl was handed him 
containing a small portion of soup, which he 
hastily drank. 

“ Hiver have any bear soup before?” in- 
quired the man who had bidden him stop. 

“No,” replied Henry. “I’ve had _ bear 
steaks, but never any of the soup before. 
Was that really bear soup ?” 

“That ’s what they call it,’ laughed the 
man. 

Henry’s suspicions were aroused, but he 
had no need for further inquiries, as one of 
the men, after drinking the contents of his 
bowl, said, “ That ’s the best piece of work 
Bruno ever did.” 

Bruno? Yes, Henry understood now. A 
huge Newfoundland dog had been frequently 
seen by him on the march, and he had heard 
of it as the possession of one of the men. 
And the dog’s name had been Bruno, too. It 
was all explained now, and he had no need to 
be told of the character of the contents of 
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the kettle. Still, in spite of his first feeling 
of disgust, his craving had in a measure been 
satisfied, and when he resumed his way it was 
with a more cheerful mind than he had known 
for several days. About him he could see 
that many of the men were so weakened that 
they stumbled over the logs in the way and 
had to be helped before they could regain 
their feet. Whenever a hill was to be climbed 
or a mountain to be crossed the poor fellows 
would pause as if they were mentally trying 
to compare their strength with the effort that 
would be required. The very tint of the 
sombre sky only served to add to the feeling 
of gloom that prevailed in the hearts of the 
men. 

Proceeding slowly in this manner, about 
midday a great shout arose from the men in 
advance, and puzzled by the sound, those who 
were in the rear struggled forward. And in 
a brief time the cause of the excitement ap- 
peared, when the waters of the Chaudiére 
lake burst upon their view. This lake in real- 
ity was but an enlargement of the Chaudiére 
River itself, and already many of the men who 
had sought and followed the course of the 
stream had passed this place; but the party 
of which Henry was a member had wandered 
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from the way, and now to regain the route 
was of itself a pronounced incentive. Here a 
halt was made until the following morning. 

For breakfast one of the men proposed that 
the unused moccasins should be cooked until 
something of a paste should be made, and 
then the journey should be resumed. Such 
additional moccasins as the men had were 
accordingly taken to the shore and thoroughly 
washed, and then were cast into the kettle. 
Some professed to believe that the dish, which 
soon was served, was of a most tempting kind, 
but Henry himself was unable to eat of it. 
The leather was leather still, and even his 
young teeth could make no impression upon 
it. 

When the march was resumed several men 
were passed who had dropped from the ranks, 
and, abject pictures of misery, were seated 
leaning against the trunks of the trees, left of 
necessity by their comrades to await the com- 
ing of a visitor whose words could not be 
misunderstood and whose summons to follow 
him could not be disregarded. 

Depressed beyond measure, weakened by 
lack of food, cold from insufficient clothing, 
disheartened by the scenes about him, Henry 
somehow managed to endure the two days 
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that followed. Hugh had not been seen, and 
he had almost ceased to puzzle himself as to 
what had become of him. Even far distant 
Quebec no longer interested him, and the 
prospect of being able to drive the redcoats 
from its defenses seemed to him partly ludi- 
crous and partly pathetic. What would such 
a force, weak, miserable, sick, be able to do 
against the better fed and better equipped 
defenders of the place, which even Nature 
herself had made well-nigh unassailable ? 

In spite of his despair, Henry had no 
thought of dropping from the lines. To keep 
on might mean no hope, but not to keep on 
was to die where he was. So with aching 
body and despairing heart he trudged for- 
ward. Even the country over which they 
were passing no longer had any interest for 
him, though he was partly aware that it was 
no longer so hilly as it had been. 

At last, on the sixth day of November, the 
rumor became current that the “ first house” 
had been sighted. If this should prove to be 
correct it would mean that what was left of 
the little army was approaching the region 
where help was to be had, and for a brief time 
a new spirit of determination took possession 
of the men. Henry himself was more eager 
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than any of the men about him, and soon, 
despite his weakness, he had left them behind 
him. It was the final despairing effort, and 
if the rumor should prove to be incorrect he 
well knew that when the reaction came it 
would leave him so wretched and forlorn that 
it would be doubtful if he would be able to 
continue any longer on the way. 

But in less than an hour he arrived at a 
place from which before him he could see the 
little house that had been so eagerly greeted. 
Small it was, and insignificant in its appear- 
ance, but never before had any place in which 
man dwelt ever appeared so inviting. The 
outer walls had been whitewashed and the 
thin curl of smoke that was rismg from the 
chimney afforded an air of homeliness that ap- 
pealed marvelously to the young soldier, and 
he stumbled forward with increasing speed. 

When he arrived at the place, however, it 
was to find that all the room and food there 
had been secured for the sick men who were 
to be left, but as he was informed that other 
houses lay only a short distance before him, 
he turned away and once more resumed his 
weary way. In the course of an hour he be- 
held several buildings before him, similar to 
those which he had just passed, and to his 
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delight he also perceived that a large force of 
men were assembled about them. In a brief 
time Henry had joined the men, and to his 
inexpressible joy the first man to greet him 
was Hugh himself. 

Too utterly wretched, however, to ask for 
any explanation of his absence, Henry at once 
followed his friend, who led the way to a 
house, in the doorway of which stood Lieuten- 
ant Steele. 

‘Colonel Arnold has taken the lieutenant 
as a sort of guide or aide-de-camp,” explained 
Hugh, but Henry only partly heard. 

Lieutenant Steele perceived his friends ap- 
proaching, and without a word pointed to 
another building not far away. To this 
building Hugh and Henry at once hastened, 
and as they entered, what a sight it was upon 
which they looked! Quarters of beef were to 
be seen on every side, though where or how 
they had been obtained Henry could not even 
conjecture. However, all such questions were 
ignored as strips of the meat were quickly 
cut and given them, and with their posses- 
sions, the two men hastened from the build- 
ing. 

‘“‘ There ’s a house about a quarter of a mile 


ahead,” suggested Hugh. “ Let’s go there.” 
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Too weak to protest, Henry followed obedi- 
ently, and as soon as they arrived they dis- 
covered that several others were also there. 
But the French peasants who dwelt in the 
house were doing their utmost for their unex- 
pected visitors, and bread and baked potatoes 
in great quantities were to be seen upon the 
tables. 

In a brief time bits of the meat which Hugh 
and Henry had brought were cooked, and 
then they seated themselves before the table. 

“Careful, lad. Only a bit. A little now; 
more afterward,” suggested Hugh. 

Henry nodded his head, but kept on with 
his occupation. 

“T must go, Henry,” said Hugh, when a 
few minutes had elapsed. “ You'll come on 
and you ‘ll overtake me soon, for I'll wait for 
you up ahead. But I must go now.” 

Left to himself, Henry strove to be guarded 
in his eating; but when, after thanking his 
host for his goodness, he left the house, he 
soon began to suffer the most excruciating 
pain, and every moment the agony seemed 
to increase. This was to be the end of it 
all, he asssured himself bitterly, as he seated 
himself on the ground with his head on his 
knees. 
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“ Another!” said some one, stopping be- 
fore him. “Here, lad, take this. It may 
help you,” and two coins were slipped into 
his hand. 

Henry looked up for a moment and beheld 
Colonel Arnold before him. The suffering 
was too intense, however, for him even to be 
interested, and with a groan he dropped his 
head once more, and the colonel moved for- 
ward with his men. 


CHAPTER XVI 
INTO THE NIGHT 


WHEN an hour had elapsed Henry still was 
sitting in the place where Colonel Arnold had 
passed him. The agony he had been suffer- 
ing still continued, and though all the men 
had long since gone on and had abandoned 
him, as they had many others before him, his 
loneliness was the least of the pains he was 
enduring. Above him the gray-colored clouds 
swept across the face of the sky, driven for- 
ward by the chill winds, against which his 
worn clothing afforded but slight protection. 
Far away the shining waters of the little river 
(rightly named the “cauldron,” for its cur- 
rent was swift and its surface broken by the 
whirling of its tossing waves) could be seen, 
and the snow which in places hid the barren 
land from sight added to the forlorn aspect of 
the entire region. But for Henry none of 
these things had any interest, and his own 
wretchedness with every passing moment 
seemed to become more intense. Wearied by 
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the long march, abandoned by his comrades, 
even Hugh having apparently left him to his 
fate, with aching body and hopeless mind, he 
sat with his head resting upon his knees and 
seldom lifted his eyes to gaze upon the dreary 
scene or look for help to come. 

“‘ Les bons Bostonnais.”’ 

Henry looked up for the moment as the 
words unexpectedly broke in upon the still- 
ness, and saw before him one of the habitants 
of the region. The man was young, appar- 
ently not much older than he, but the dark- 
hued skin and keen black eyes, that were 
gazing shrewdly at him, gave him the impres- 
sion of one who had had a much larger expe- 
rience than ever had been his. 

“Vétu en toile,” continued the stranger, 
feeling questioningly of the frock in which 
Henry was clad. 

But Henry was too ill to respond to the 
implied question, though he was aware of 
its meaning, for he had heard the expression 
before, born as it was of the conviction the 
French peasants seemed to have that the can- 
vas frocks of some of the riflemen must be 
parts of a coat of mail, or never would they 
have been able to make the long march 
through the trackless wilderness that stretched 
away to the south. 
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A groan was the only response Henry made, 
and his head dropped quickly to its resting 
place on his knees. 

Indeed, all the efforts of the stranger to 
enter into conversation with him were re- 
pelled, and at last the man, by signs, indicated 
that Henry was to rise and by his aid strive 
to make his way toward the low house that 
could be seen in the distance, from which a 
curl of smoke was slowly rising. 

Hopeless, too weak to offer any resistance 
to the energetic actions of the man, Henry 
staggered to his feet, and leaning heavily 
upon his unknown guide, began to move 
slowly in the direction of the distant house. 

How the journey was ever completed he 
never knew, but at last together they en- 
tered the place, greatly to the surprise of the 
family of seven that dwelt there. The five 
children backed away and gazed in astonish- 
ment at the newcomers, but the peasant and 
his wife, quickly perceiving the condition of 
Henry, at once came to his aid. <A bed of 
blankets was made upon the floor of the very 
. room in which they were, and, as soon as some 
homely remedies had been administered, the 
suffering lad was gently placed upon it and 
bidden to sleep. His bed was near the rude 
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fireplace, and its warmth, together with the 
comfort of the place and the simple remedies 
he had received, brought a sense of comfort 
and relief to him such as he had not known 
for many a day. 

Still he was not sleeping, chofieh his eyes 
were closed. The children had fled from the 
room, but the stranger was talking in low 
tones to the peasant and his wife. At first 
their voices sounded in Henry’s ears as if they 
were far away, and as his knowledge of French, 
at least of such French as they spoke, was 
slight, he had no interest in what they were 
saying. The comfort and ease which were 
his were sufficient of themselves to make him 
content. 

Suddenly, however, he found himself deeply 
interested in what the people were saying, and 
without opening his eyes or changing his ex- 
pression he began to listen intently. 

“J tell you,” the woman was saying, “ the 
good God is with this people, or they could 
never have done what they have done.” 

“J tell you no,” the stranger replied. 
“‘ They are barbarians — beasts !” 

“J like them better than the English. I 
have no love for English tyrants,” said the 
head of the household sturdily. 
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“ Listen. I will tell you,” said the stran- 
ger eagerly. “I shall go to the city. I shall 
tell of these wild men. Bah! They are no 
better than beasts, vermin! I shall say what 
they are todo. Then what shall I have, my 
friends? Do you not see” — 

Suddenly the conversation was interrupted, 
as the sound of approaching men was heard. 
The young Frenchman, startled by the com- 
ing of the unknown men, was at first minded 
to flee from the place, but apparently think- 
ing better of his project, began to busy him- 
self in the room as if he was a member of 
the household. Henry, whose sufferings were 
now somewhat relieved, watched him shrewdly, 
though as yet he gave no signs that he was 
recovering from his malady. Meanwhile, the 
sound of the approaching men became clearer, 
for evidently they were at no pains to conceal 
their presence, and in a brief time they halted 
before the house, the door was opened, and 
Henry instantly recognized the new arrivals 
as belonging to Morgan’s men. Despite the 
appearance of their unshaven faces and their 
torn clothing he was able to decipher the 
words “ Liberty or Death”? on some of the 
frocks, and the manner in which they lightly 
bore their hardships of itself would have con- 
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vinced him who they were, had there been no 
other means of identifying them. But he 
decided that to continue in his apparent ina- 
bility to understand what was going on about 
him was the better course for him to pursue, 
so his eyes were still only partly opened and 
he betrayed no interest in the arrival of the 
men. 

The family of the peasant were all cordial 
in their welcome, and even the young man 
who had assisted Henry to the house was 
busied in setting before the soldiers the best 
that the place afforded. The fare was simple 
and homely, but to the well-nigh famished 
men it was a rare treat, and soon the viands 
had disappeared from the table, and, better 
content with themselves and their surround- 
ings, they began to talk of the adventures 
through which they had recently passed. 

From their conversation Henry learned that 
the company to which they belonged had suc- 
ceeded in dragging their boats across the 
mountains, after they had gone down the 
Seven Mile Stream and crossed Chaudiére 
Lake, but that they had been caught in the 
rapids of the Chaudiére River and the most of 
their boats had been wrecked and some of 
their men drowned. The rest of the way 
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they had proceeded by land, struggling over 
the rough places, without food, and at last 
had arrived in the region where they now 
were, —the men all scattering in search of 
food at the various little houses that could be 
seen. 

“We'll be after going on now,” said one 
of the men at last, rising from his seat. “It’s 
sorry I am that I can’t be payin’ ye as ye 
desarve,”’ he continued, addressing his hostess 
as he spoke. But drawing a few articles of 
value from his pocket, among which were a 
huge knife and a piece of tobacco, he placed 
them on the table before him, an example 
which his friends speedily followed. 

With many repetitions of “les bons Bos- 
tonnais,” the sturdy French peasants persisted 
in refusing to accept the proffered gifts; and 
accordingly, restoring their valuables to their 
pockets, with many rude expressions of their 
gratitude, the soldiers soon departed, march- 
ing swiftly inthe direction in which their 
comrades had already disappeared. 

The first impulse in Henry’s mind had been 
to make himself known and attempt to follow 
them, for his presence in the room had been 
ignored, but he speedily realized that although 


his suffering in a measure had been relieved, 
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he was still too weak to rejoin the men, and 
besides he was eager to learn what the plans 
of the young Frenchman would be and to 
thwart them if it lay within his power to do 
so. 

To have word carried to Quebec of the ap- 
proach of Arnold’s force, before the colonel 
himself should give the word, might be to 
have the hopes of the expedition shattered 
and every plan thwarted. What provisions 
Benedict Arnold had already made to keep 
the knowledge of his movements from his 
enemies, of course the young soldier had no 
means of knowing, but the very eagerness of 
the young Frenchman to carry news to Que- 
bec was of itself something suspicious, and 
for a long time Henry tried to think of some 
plan by which his efforts might be thwarted. 

The night would soon be at hand, and 
though the Frenchman showed no signs of 
departing, nevertheless Henry strongly sus- 
pected that he would strive to make his way 
in the night to the stronghold of the red- 
coats, and if he should go, then he, too, must 
follow him. 

When the supper was prepared he ate spar- 
ingly, and was rejoiced to find that he suffered 
no inconvenience from it and felt decidedly 
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stronger. It was not long after the darkness 
had come when Henry discovered that the 
family was making preparations for the night, 
and his anxiety was not relieved when he 
perceived that all the members evidently were 
accustomed to sleep in the room where he 
was. Blankets were spread upon the floor, 
and first the children and then the elder mem- 
bers of the family stretched themselves upon 
the improvised beds, and the sounds that soon 
filled the room indicated that the inmates of 
the house had for the time forgotten all the 
exciting experiences of the day. Even the 
young man whose movements were of such 
keen interest apparently was preparing to 
pass the night there, and Henry was puzzled 
to account for the change in his plans. Still 
he decided to remain awake for a time and 
await events. The logs on the fireplace crum- 
bled and fell into the ashes, the darkness out- 
side gradually filled the room, and the sounds 
of the heavy breathing of the sleepers became 
monotonous. He was becoming sleepy him- 
self, and had almost decided that nothing 
would be done that night, when he was 
startled at beholding the young Frenchman 
slowly rise from the place where he had been 


lying. 
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Instantly every sense was alert in Henry’s 
mind, and he watched the man closely as first 
he went to the door and, opening it, gazed 
out into the night. 

Ready to follow him if he should depart, 
Henry waited breathlessly, but in a brief time 
the door was closed and the young man 
turned about and peered intently at the sleep- 
ing forms in the room. Satisfied apparently 
that no one was awake, he began to move 
cautiously across the floor, and soon, to 
Henry’s consternation, he discovered that the 
man was coming directly to the place where 
he himself was. Nearer and nearer the man 
stole, and soon, bending slowly over the pro- 
strate form, he laid his hand upon the gun to 
which Henry had clung in all his troubles, 
and which now was lying by his side. 

Without a word Henry grasped the out- 
stretched hand as it was extended toward the 
weapon and flung it back. Startled by the 
unexpected movement, the young man appar- 
ently hesitated for a moment, as if he was 
at a loss to decide what to do, but then he 
turned, and making his way silently and 
swiftly to the door, passed at once out into 
the night. 

Without a thought of what might befall 
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him, Henry instantly arose, and, with his gun 
in his hand, cautiously began to steal toward 
the door. As he passed the rude table he 
drew forth from his pocket one of the silver 
pieces Colonel Arnold had given him, and, 
placing it where it would be readily seen in 
the morning, at once passed on to the door, 
which he opened noiselessly, and without being 
discovered, stepped forth into the darkness. 
The stars were twinkling in the heavens and 
the snow which lay upon the ground reflected 
sufficient light to enable him to see all about 
him. Not far away he perceived the man for 
whom he was looking, and instantly begin- 
ning to run, he speedily overtook him. 

“ Hold on,” called Henry ; “I’m going with 
you!” 

Startled, the man paused abruptly and 
gazed at Henry in astonishment. He was 
unarmed, — that was evident to Henry at his 
first glimpse,—and the possession of the 
weapon in his own hands afforded him a mea- 
sure of satisfaction, while he was rejoiced to 
discover that the weakness from which he had 
been suffering was mostly gone. 

“Come on,’ repeated Henry, as the pea- 
sant still did not reply. “Comeon! Well 
catch up with some of Morgan’s men pretty 
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soon. They can’t be more than ten miles 
ahead of us.” 

As he spoke he brought his gun suspi- 
ciously in front of him, and either the sight 
of the weapon or the unexpected appearance 
of Henry so startled the man that without a 
protest he took his place in front of the young 
soldier and the long night march was begun. 
Not a sight or sound of man was had as the 
slow hours passed. Occasionally Henry in- 
sisted that they should stop for a rest, and 
the Frenchman, uttering no protest, always 
obeyed. Indeed, the very quietness of the 
man at last began to make its impression 
upon Henry. Why was it that he was so 
willing to go with him? Could it be possible 
that he was conducting him not to the camp 
where Arnold was to be found, but by a route 
he perhaps knew, into the very heart of Que- 
bec itself? The questions were disturbing, 
and as the entire region was unknown to the 
young soldier, he had no means of relieving 
his anxiety. 

For hour after hour the two men walked 
on, the peasant making no protest and appar- 
ently unsuspicious of any evil designs on the 
part of his companion. 

The strain of the long march was now 
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beginning to tell severely upon the wearied 
young soldier, and in his longing for rest he 
even began to question if his suspicions of the 
young Frenchman had been warranted. Cer- 
tainly he had been kind to him, he had as- 
sisted him in his weakness to the shelter of the 
house where he had been well cared for, and 
even now his face and bearing betokened no 
inclination to do him harm. Perhaps he 
would do better to let the man go where he 
would, while he himself made his way forward 
alone. 

His questionings were rudely interrupted, 
however, by an exclamation of the French- 
man, who suddenly darted into the woods, 
unmindful of Henry’s sharp call for him to 
stop. 

But Henry, though he hastily brought his 
gun to his shoulder, did not fire, for sounds 
were now heard in the woods before him that 
instantly caused him to ignore the flight of 
his companion and quickly to look about him 


for a hiding place for himself. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE RELEASE OF THE FRENCHMAN 


Brrore the startled young soldier was en- 
abled to escape, the noise of men approaching 
from the forest before him was more dis- 
tinctly heard. 

“ He ’ll be looking like a blue leather whet- 
stone, 1’m thinking,” some one was saying. 

“I don’t care what he looks like if I can 
only find him. I gave his mother my word 
that I’d look after him, and here I’ve been 
going ahead with you, Getchell, and working 
along with that young Burr, and leaving 
Henry to himself. And when I left him back 
there he did for a fact look lke one of your 
blue leather whetstones, though I can’t say 
as how I ever saw one of ’em myself.” 

Henry waited to hear no more, but rushing 
forward, he hailed the two men by whose 
voices he had recognized Hugh and the 
guide. 

“Wugh! Hugh!” he called as he drew 
near ; “I thought you ’d gone and left me.” 
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“ Bless my soul!” exclaimed Hugh in as 


tonishment. “It’s the lad himself.” 

“Yes! yes!” said Henry, his voice break- 
ing as he spoke, and a sound almost like that 
of a sob mingling with the laughter into 
which he broke. 

“T told you he’d look like a blue leather 
whetstone,” said Getchell triumphantly. 

“ He doesn’t look a bit like one,” retorted 
Hugh sharply. “ Your blue leather whet- 
stones don’t grow along the Susquehanna. 
They ’re only to be found up here in this 
forsaken wilderness. What good all this is 
going to do, after we get it, is more than I 
can see for my part.” 

“ Hugh,” said Henry quickly, “ there’s a 
young Frenchman who just left me. He’s 
going to Quebec, I’m afraid, with word of 
our coming. I tried to stop” — 

“Which way? Where did he go?” said 
Hugh sharply. 

“There! Right in there!” replied Henry, 
pointing as he spoke at the spot where the 
young peasant had disappeared from sight. 

Without a word Hugh sprang forward into 
the forest, leaving Henry and Getchell behind 
him. No attempt was made to follow him; as 
soon as they were left to themselves, Henry 
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asked, ‘‘ How did you happen to be here at 
such a time as this?” 

“We didn’t happen! We came on pur- 
pose.” 

“ What for? ” 

“ For you.” 

“ That was good of you,” said Henry. 

“°T wasn’t good at all, at least it was n’t 
so far as I’m concerned. I came because 
Hugh was coming. He’d been with me up 
ahead, for when the colonel wanted me to 
go in advance I wanted the trapper to come 
along too. And he did, the only condition 
he made being that just as soon as the army 
had got to the place it wanted, that I1’d come 
back with him and look you up. You don’t 
look real pert, lad. You make me think of 
a blue leather’ — 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” said Henry quickly, 
“but has the army got to the place it 
wanted ?” | 

“Yes; that is, for the present it has. 
*T won’t stay there long, I’m thinking.” 

“ Why not?” 

“We didn’t come just to hang around 
Point Levi, did we?” 

“No, I don’t suppose we did. Is Point 
Levi where the men are now?” 
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“Yea, verily. And they’ve chirked up 
wonderfully, for what with the old mill and 
its grist and the news from Montreal”? — 

“‘'What’s the news from Montreal?” in- 
terrupted Henry eagerly. 

“Why, it’s taken, that’s all. Montgomery 
has it, or rather he had it, for he’s on his 
way down the St. Lawrence to join us. And 
Carleton, the redcoat, has left, too. I’ve an 
idea he’s trying to sneak into Quebec, but 
we ‘ll try to spoil that job for him. He can’t 
fool Benedict Arnold, — not much, he can’t ! 
My, but that man’s a fighter!” Getchell 
added enthusiastically, — “a born fighter ! 
You heard, didn’t you, what old Natanis 
called him and said to him when he brought 
his band of redskins ?” 

“No, I haven’t heard anything,” replied 
Henry, “ what did he say ?” 

“ Why, you know, we didn’t any of us feel 
just sure what Natanis and his brother Saba- 
tis meant by joining us. You see, we ’d heard 
he was a spy for the regulars, and when he 
came marching straight to the colonel it did 
seem a bit strange, the best way you could fix 
it. But he showed up all right, and has been 
all right too ever since, for they ’ve kept with 
us all the way to the St. Lawrence, and Colonel 
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Arnold has used Sabatis as a messenger t¢ 
carry a letter to General Montgomery, too 
But I was telling you about what old Natanis 
was saying to the colonel, wasn’t 1? Well, 
he called him the Dark Eagle, and I guess 
he’s about right, and after the colonel had 
asked him what he’d come for and he’d ex- 
plained that he’d come for to join us and 
help us to get hold of Quebec, he said to 
Colonel Arnold, if I recollect aright, ‘ The 
Dark Eagle comes to claim the wilderness. 
The wilderness will yield to the Dark Eagle, 
but the rock will defy him. The Dark Eagle 
will soar aloft to the sun. Nations will be- 
hold him and sound his praises. Yet when 
he soars the highest his fall is most certain. 
When his wings touch the sky, then the 
arrow will pierce his heart!’ That’s pretty 
good talkin’ for a redskin, I’m thinkin’. I 
wonder what keeps the trapper so long. I 
hope he isn’t having any trouble with the 
Frenchman,” he added uneasily. 

“'The only trouble he ’ll have will be in 
getting him,” replied Henry; “I don’t think 
he'll fight. He hasn’t anything to fight 
with.”’ 

“ That ’s all right, then. I guess I ’ll leave 
the trapper to get his own game. He won’t 
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need any o’ my help. But it’s strange the 
Frenchman should want to take word to Que- 
bec. The most of them are friendly to us, I 
understand.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“That ’s what ’s reported, but we found a 
notice stuck up when we got there to Point 
Levi, offering to give every man who’d stick 
up for King George two hundred acres of 
land, and the king to pay all the fees, too. 
And every married man was to have fifty acres 
more for his wife and fifty more for each 
child. Oh, they’re shrewd ones, they are, 
and the notice was just to keep the French- 
men off from joining us. That’s just what 
it was for.” 

“Then they know of our coming, do 
they ?” 

“ Know it? Well, I should rather say they 
did! They’re scared, too. But then, our 
men are enough to scare em. Why, when we 
drew up on the shore o’ Point Levi, ye never 
see such a lot o’ scarecrows in all your born 
days! They hadn’t shaved, their clothes 
were all torn into shreds, and some o’ the men 
were so pale and thin they looked ’most like 
blue leather whetstones. But spite o’ all that, 
the folks up in Quebec are scared, let me tell 
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you, and before we get through with ’em we’ll 
give ’em something to be scared about. But 
’t was lucky for us we went to Point Levi, 
for in the old mill there we got a good grist 
o’ flour and meal. And we wanted it, too. 
Are you hungry, lad?” 

“Yes, am. I haven’t eaten a mouthful 
this morning.” 

“Ye ought to have said so, then,” said 
Getchell reprovingly. “Ill start a fire and 
we ‘ll have you fixed out afore ye know it.” 

“Ts it safe to start a fire here?” inquired 
Henry dubiously. 

“Safe ’s in your own kitchen. Hverybody 
hereabouts is either a good friend to us, or 
if he is n’t he’s put straight for Quebec. I 
say, there ’s a couple o’ gunboats in the river 
between our Point and Quebec, — the Lizard 
and the Hunter. I should n’t be surprised if 
they made a bit of trouble for us before we 
get all our men across to the other side.” 

“ Are we going to cross the river?” in- 
quired Henry innocently. 

Getchell, who had already begun his _pre- 
parations for breakfast, paused in his occupa- 
tion and gazed in astonishment for a moment 
at Henry. “Cross the river ?”’ he repeated. 
“ Well, now, that beats anything I ever heard ! 
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What did ye think we come all this long way 
for, anyhow ? Did ye think that Quebec would 
just climb down off these rocks and come over 
where we are to shake hands with us? Now, 
did ye?” 

“JT don’t mean that,” stammered Henry 
in confusion. 

““ What did ye mean, then?” 

“T did n’t know just what I did mean. I 
don’t know anything about this part of the 
world — I’ve never been here before. I did 
n’t understand —I did n’t know that we had 
to cross the river.” 

“Well, we do; and what’s left o’ us mean 
to do it, too, what’s more.” 

“ How many are left?” 

“Can’t tell exactly. Somewhere between 
five and six hundred, I take it.” 

“Js that all?” exclaimed Henry, aghast. 

“That’s all, lad,” said Getchell softly. 
“ About eighty, as near as we can find out, 
died on the way, and more turned back to 
Fort Western, though whether or not they ’ll 
ever make it 1s more than any mortal man 
knows.” 

“ And you expect to storm Quebec with 
that number of men?” 

“Not exactly. Montgomery ‘ll be hero 
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pretty quick, and he’ll bring somewhere 
about a thousand along with him. The colo- 
nel has sent young Aaron Burr and some 
others to tell him to come along: a little faster, 
if it’s allthe same to him. We'll have a time 
of it, lad, before we’re done with ’em. I 
only wish we could get at the place now while 
the people are all so scared, and before any 
one can get into the town to help ’em. But 
I suppose well have to wait for a spell any- 
way. Still, Colonel Benedict Arnold is n’t 
just resting, let me tell you. I don’t believe 
he knows how to do that.” 

“What is he domg?”’ 

“‘ Oh, several things. He’s having the men 
fix up their guns for one thing, and for an- 
other he’s buying up all the boats he can lay 
his hands on along the river. He’s got dug- 
outs and canoes and skiffs and every sort of 
contrivance the mind o’ mortal man ever con- 
ceived. JI wonder why the trapper doesn’t 
come,” he added, pausing and looking anx- 
iously into the forest about him. 

Even Henry was beginning to be troubled 
over the failure of his friend to appear; but 
as Getchell suggested that the breakfast he 
had prepared should be eaten at once, so that 
po time should be lost when Hugh returned, 
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Henry immediately responded and fell to with 
a will, though mindful of his experience on 
the preceding day, he was careful not to eat 
too much. 

He had just completed his repast when a 
shout was heard which he at once recognized 
as Hugh’s, and in a moment the trapper ap- 
peared, accompanied by the young French- 
man with whom Henry had been journeying. 
The latter was evidently badly frightened, 
and glanced timidly at his captor as they drew 
near the place where Henry and Getchell 
were awaiting their coming. 

“He led me a pretty race,” exclaimed 
Hugh, “but I got him at last. Now, what 
shall we do with him?” 

“ What were you going to Quebec for?” 
demanded Getchell sternly of the prisoner, 
ignoring Hugh’s question. 

The young man only shook his head and 
made no reply. 

“Don’t you understand English?” de- 
manded Getchell sharply. 

Still the prisoner was silent, and betrayed 
no sign that he understood what was said to 
him. 

“ Does he know any English, lad?” said 
Hugh, turning to Henry as he spoke. 
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*T think he does a little.” 

“Why don’t you answer me, then?” de- 
manded Getchell of the young prisoner. 

But the peasant’s face was stolid, and if he 
comprehended what was said he did not mani- 
fest it by any change in his bearing or ex- 
pression. 

“‘ My impression is that we ’d better tie him 
up and leave him here for his friends to find. 
That ’ll keep him out of mischief anyway,” 
said Getchell. 

* What harm can he do if he does get into 
Quebec ?”’ inquired Henry, whose heart was 
now troubling him, for he was not able to 
forget the kindness of the man to him when 
he himself had been in trouble the preceding 
day. Besides, Getchell had informed him 
that the coming of the Americans was now 
known to all in the city, and any informa- 
tion he might impart would not be new to 
the inhabitants. 

“Hell make another one to help de- 
fend the place,” said Getchell. “Every one 
counts.” 

“ He won’t count for much.” 

“Tie him up here in such a way that he 
can work loose in an hour and leave him,” 


suggested Hugh. “TI think the lad’s night.” 
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“‘Hear me, you!” said Getchell, turning 
sharply to the prisoner. “ You pretend you 
don’t understand English, but I know you do. 
Will you promise me you'll not go near Que- 
bec? Will you keep away from the place ?” 

The prisoner’s eyes flashed for a moment, 
but he made no response, and in a brief time 
his face had resumed its former expression of 
stolidity. 

“T am going to Quebec myself,” said 
Getchell, once more turning to the young 
man. “If I find you there I'll shoot you 
the very minute I lay my eyes on you. You 
understand me, don’t you? Now go!” And 
pointing in the direction from which Henry 
and the Frenchman had come, he motioned 
for the man to start. 

Whether or not he understood the words, 
the motion certainly was plain, and with a 
quick leap the prisoner bounded into the for- 
est and soon disappeared from sight. 

“That ’s a good riddance,” said Hugh. 
*¢ But I had a long chase for him,” he added 
ruefully. 

“ Better so than to have let him get into 
the town,” replied Getchell, as the three men 
at once prepared to return to the place where 
the army had been left. 
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Behind them, moving swiftly and yet keep- 
ing well out of sight, followed the young 
French peasant. Hvery movement of the 
three men was perceived, and when they had 
come near to the Point, he still was not many 
yards behind them. 

But unaware of the pursuit, the three men 
kept on their way until they arrived at a 
high bluff from which the dark waters of the 
mighty river could be seen. It was not the 
sight of the majestic river, nor the frowning 
cliffs of Quebec in the distance, however, 
which startled them and caused all three in- 
stantly to run from the place. Another sight 
had been seen by them which had been made 
more impressive by a deep, sullen roar that 
suddenly broke in upon the stillness of the 
morning. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A PERILOUS CROSSING 


Nor far out from the shore a boat filled 
with men could be plainly seen. Every one 
of the dozen or more occupants was pulling 
desperately at his oars, evidently in the hope 
of gaining the protection of the frigate which 
was not far away. As Henry and his com- 
panions watched the struggling men, a puff 
of smoke rose from the deck of the war 
vessel, the report was heard as it echoed 
along the river, and the ball tore up the 
earth at the place on the shore which evi- 
dently was the target of the British. 

“‘ Look there, will you! ”’ exclaimed Henry 
excitedly, pointing as he spoke toward a small 
dark object which could be seen in the wa- 
ter between the smaller boat and the shore. 
“Tt’s a man! It’s some one swimming,” 
he added in a whisper. 

“That’s what it is!” said Hugh. 
“ They ’re firing at him, too! Our men!” 

The reports of rifles in the hands of the 
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Americans, who were concealed on the shore, 
could be distinctly heard, and as the balls 
struck the water it was plain that the head 
of the swimmer was in grave peril, for the 
splash of the water near him was frequent 
and the aim of the marksmen was excellent. 

“ The rascals!” said Hugh savagely. “ To 
fire at a man in the water like that! I wish 
I was there! I’d turn my gun on them, I 
don’t care who they are!” 

For a moment the three men became silent 
as they eagerly watched the movements of the 
swimmer. He was at least a hundred and 
fifty yards out from the shore, and was striv- 
ing desperately to overtake the boat, which 
his recent companions were rowing swiftly 
toward the frigate, evidently hoping to escape 
by speedily coming within the shelter of its 
guns. Meanwhile, the pop of the muskets on 
the shore continued, and the white spots that 
appeared in the water near the head, which 
could be plainly seen, did not cease, but for 
some strange cause the man himself had not 
as yet been hit. 

“ The lubbers!”’ muttered Hugh. “ They 
can’t hit a barn door! It’s lucky for that 
poor chap that they can’t, though. Come on. 
We'll go and stop this if we can. I won't 
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stand by and see a poor chap like that fired 
at, as they are doing, not even if it was King 
George himself. Come on!” 

Obedient to his word his two friends quickly 
followed him as Hugh led the way toward the 
cliff from which the puffs of smoke arose. 
Not one of the three, however, saw the man 
behind them, who rose from his place of 
concealment as the men started, and hesitated 
for amoment as if he was minded to follow 
them. Lvidently thinking better of his im- 
pulse, however, he soon turned sharply about, 
and crouching low, as if he was in fear of 
becoming a target himself, he fled swiftly 
from tree to tree, glancing frequently behind 
him, and soon had gained a path in the forest 
with which he evidently was familiar. Then, 
abandoning his attempts at concealment, he 
stood upright, and ran swiftly until a good 
distance had been placed between him and 
the place he had recently left. 

Meanwhile, Henry and the two trappers ran 
through the brush and amongst the trees 
until they arrived at a spot from which another 
view could be had of the river before them. 
The firing had now ceased, but whether or 
not the daring swimmer had been hit they 
did not know. For a moment they gazed 
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eagerly at the place im the river where he had 
last been seen, but at first they were not able 
to obtain a glimpse of him. 

“ There he is!” exclaimed Henry suddenly. 
“* He ’s swimming back to shore! Yes, he’s 
given up! I’m glad the men had the sense 
to quit firing, though it’s a wonder they 
would. Firing at a man like that!” he added 
in disgust. 

“He'll be ashore in no time now,” sug- 
gested Getchell. ‘‘ Come on, and we ’ll soon 
see who and what he is.”’ 

Again the running was resumed, and just 
as the three men rejoined their companions 
they beheld the swimmer, who by this time 
had gained the shallow water, abandon his 
efforts and begin to wade toward the spot 
where his captors were waiting for him. 

“A boy, as I live!” exclaimed Hugh in 
astonishment. “ Nothing but a boy!” 

Hugh spoke truly, for the young prisoner 
apparently ‘was not more than fifteen years of 
age. Yet, though he was well-nigh breathless 
from his exertions, he fearlessly faced the 
men as he came nearer, and when at last he 
stepped upon the shore, he said boldly, “ Well, 
you got me this time. If it had n’t been for 
those cowards,’ and as he spoke he turned 
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and shook his fist at the boat, which now 
could be seen coming alongside the frigate, 
“you would n’t have had me. No, sir!” 

The unexpected bearing of the youthful 
prisoner, as well as the fact that he was a 
mere boy, apparently produced a feeling of 
surprise among his captors, and no one 
stepped forward to claim him. 

“Here I am,” repeated the lad, stopping 
abruptly and glancing at the men. “ Now 
if youll kindly tell me who is in command 
here Ill surrender to him.” 

Suddenly from the trees there darted an 
Indian. In his uplifted hand was a scalping 
knife, and, as he leaped toward the defense- 
less boy, his purpose became evident. 

“Tt’s Sabatis,’ said Getchell in a low 
voice. ‘It’s Natanis’s brother.” 

“J don’t care who it is,” replied Hugh, 
as he bounded forward. “He shan’t scalp 
that lad, and a prisoner !”’ 

Shouting as he ran, Hugh threw himself 
between the Indian, who was indeed Sabatis, 
and the boy, who had not moved from the 
position he had taken; and as the redman 
approached, the trapper seized him roughly 
and with one strong push sent him headlong 
on the ground. 
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Leaping to his feet, his face blazing with 
rage, Sabatis sprang toward Hugh, but the 
trapper raised his gun, and holding it high 
above his head, prepared to receive the in- 
furiated warrior with a blow from its butt. 
Before they could meet, however, several of 
the men sprang forward, and seizing Sabatis 
hurried him into the woods and rushed with 
him from the place. 

“It’s all in keeping with your firing on 
this boy!” exclaimed Hugh angrily as he 
faced the excited men. “Shooting at a boy 
in the water! Still, he’s about as safe there 
as he is here, if this scalping business is a 
part of your plan.” 

“They fired on us first,’ said one of the 
men, evidently somewhat abashed by Hugh’s 
manner and words. 

“They did?” 

“Yes, that’s what they came ashore for. 
We drove ’em off. We didn’t want ’em to 
land and find out just how many there were 
of us.” 

“Here’s Morgan. He’ll attend to this,” 
exclaimed one as Daniel Morgan himself 
stepped forward. 

_“What’s this?” he demanded sharply as 
he glanced from the boy to the men. 
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“T’m your prisoner,” said the lad quickly. 
“‘T ’ve come ashore and surrendered.” 

“You have? You have?” repeated Mor- 
gan as if he still was unable to comprehend 
the meaning of the incident. “ Well, who 
are you?” 

“ My name’s M’Kensie. My brother’s the 
captain of the sloop of war Pearl, and I was 
a midshipman on board of her. But I’m 
your prisoner now.” 

“Hum-m! So Isee. How many men are 
on those boats ?” 

“Knough to man them and drive every 
vebel from the St. Lawrence.” 

“Don’t be impudent to me, you puppy! 
Answer my question!” 

‘6D did) ei 

“How many men are there ?”’ 

“Hnough to man them. I can’t tell you 
the exact number.” 

For a moment Daniel Morgan gazed down 
at the stripling and then broke into a loud 
laugh. “Have they got many more like 
you?” he inquired good-naturedly. 

‘Lots of them. Better, a deal better than 
Tam.” 

“JT don’t believe it,” replied Morgan 
abruptly. ‘ Leastwise, I’m hoping they 
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have n’t, for we’ll have more than we bar. 
gained for if they have. Come with me.”? 

As the party made its way up the cliff the 
shots from the Hunter, which was anchored 
out in the river, fell frequently about them, 
but though they kept every man alert, no one 
was hit, and at last they regained the camp. 

It was then that Henry and Hugh again 
fell in with George Merchant, one of Mor- 
gan’s riflemen, whom they had not seen since 
their exciting experiences away back at Dead 
River. 

After friendly greetings had been ex- 
changed and the story of what each had 
endured on the march had been told, 
Merchant said, “I think we’re likely to have 
some work to do here, and right soon, too.” 

‘‘The men all look as if they were ready 
and waiting for it,’ said Hugh somewhat 
bitterly. “They wouldn’t pass for beggars 
on the Susquehanna. I never saw such a 
woe-begone lot in my life.” 

“They do look lke blue leather whet 


stones? — 


1 Joseph Henry, in his Journal of the Campaign against 
Quebec, has this to say concerning the intrepid lad who 
became a prisoner in the manner we have described : “In 
1777 the young M’Kensie was again taken. I saw him at 
Lancaster (Pennsylvania), active, lively, and facetious as 
ever.” 
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“Do you know Getchell?” interrupted 
Hugh quickly. 

“T do that. I don’t believe there are 
many here who don’t know him. But as I 
was saying, we may have some work to do 
right soon. If what I hear is true, the off- 
cers have had a confab and it’s possible we 
may strike the town now.” 

“When?” 

“Now. To-night, to-morrow. Any time 
when we can get started.” 

Henry turned, and for a moment gazed in 
silence at the great cliffs and heights of Quebec 
in the distance. In the river already floating 
masses of ice could be seen, and in places it 
had formed of sufficient strength to bear the 
weight of aman. The gunboats were able 
to proceed for a considerable distance, and 
doubtless any attempt to cross would be dis- 
puted by them. And then the troubled lad 
thought of the men who were to attempt the 
crossing and the still more difficult feat of 
making an entrance into the town. Wearied 
by their long march, without adequate sup- 
plies, it did not seem possible that they would 
be able to accomplish the task set before 
thew And yet it was for this very pur- 
poss they had come, and now to fail when 
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the climax had been gained was to make 
failure doubly bitter. For a moment he 
again had a vision of the peaceful home of 
his father in the far-away valley of the Sus- 
quehanna. Doubtless the anxiety there was 
deeper far than he could understand, and 
not a word had he been able to send them 
or they to receive since he had departed from 
the camp at Cambridge. Again he turned 
and glanced out over the river, but his medi- 
tations were interrupted by the words of his 
friends, and once more he found himself lis- 
tening to what was being said. 

“‘1’m afraid we ’rein no condition to make 
a fight,” Hugh was saying. 

“That’s true, but the town isn’t in much 
better shape to stand one,” said Merchant. 
“ We know they ’re pretty badly seared, and 
if we can keep reinforcements from getting in 
we ll have them worse off still.” 

“But we need reinforcements ourselves,” 
suggested Hugh, “and it’s reported that 
Montgomery is on his way down the St. 
Lawrence. Well wait for them to come, 
won't we?” 

“'That’s the very point,” said Merchant. 
“T hear that the officers are divided in their 
opinions, some thinking wed better wait and 
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some being for striking the town before any 
help can come to it, or the men in there can 
make it any stronger than it is.” 

“How many are in there now ?”’ inquired 
Henry. 

‘“‘ About five thousand, I hear.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, that’s the number. Of course that 
means men, women and children, everybody. 
I don’t suppose they ’ve really got any more 
men who can fight than we have.” 

Relieved by the explanation, Hugh and 
Henry turned away and sought the quarters 
that were to be theirs, if ‘“ quarters” they 
might be termed. They had not been long 
wrapped in their blankets before they were 
quietly roused by George Merchant himself. 

“‘ Come,” he whispered when at last the two 
were awakened. 

“ Where?” inquired Hugh. 

“ You'll find that out soon enough. Come 
on now.” 

“ Bring our guns? ”’ 

** Of course.” 

“ Anything else ?”’ 

“Yes, blankets and all. Come!” 

Thus bidden, Henry and Hugh at once pre 
pared to follow their friend. In silence he 
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led the way to the shore, and as they drew 
near Henry could see that many others were 
there also, standing on the bank, shivering in 
the cold and waiting in silence for some word 
to be given. 

The explanation of it all was clear to 
Henry, however, when he saw drawn up on 
the bank a number of canoes and crafts of 
various kinds. Doubtless a crossing was to 
be made at once, and the attack, of which 
Merchant had spoken in the afternoon, was to 
be attempted. 

There were at least twenty-five of these 
canoes and boats, and about half of the little 
force could be transported. The rushing 
waters of the St. Lawrence appeared to be 
dismally cold and noisy, and before the two 
miles, which intervened between the shore on 
which they were standing and the opposite 
one, could be traversed, more perils and 
greater must be met. The thought was not 
a comforting one, but slight opportunity for 
fears or forebodings was given, for the men 
were at once bidden to embark. The boats 
were lifted and placed in the water, and in 
silence the men took their places on board, 
while canoe after canoe glided out into the 
darkness that rested over all. 
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“Good! I’m glad to have you with me.” 

It was Lieutenant Steele who spoke as Hugh 
and Henry prepared to embark. It was a 
source of comfort to know that they were 
to be with the brave young officer, but they 
made no reply, and the canoe speedily set 
forth in the direction in which the others had 
gone. 

For a time the men paddled in silence. 
The darkness was not quite so dense as it 
had been, and they were enabled to see some 
of their companion canoes creeping forward 
over the river like moving shadows. A mile 
was soon covered, and half the required dis- 
tance had been made. It was not so bad, 
after all, Henry was thinking, when suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, the canoe parted 
in the midst, and in an instant every man was 
thrown into the icy waters of the St. Lawrence 


and was struggling desperately for his life. 


CHAPTER XIX 
TOWARD ST. JOHN’S GATE 


A Low cry escaped from the men in the 
canoes nearest the one which had gone down, 
and instantly a half dozen of them were 
driven swiftly toward the spot where the men 
had disappeared from sight. For a moment 
the confusion was great, for no one knew the 
cause of the accident, nor for a time could 
any of the struggling men be seen in the 
darkness. There was simply the knowledge 
that a serious accident of some kind had 
occurred, and that the line of the twenty-five 
canoes had been broken. 

Henry’s blanket had been strapped upon 
his back, and when, without a warning, the 
canoe had so suddenly split asunder and 
thrown every occupant into the icy waters, 
the weight of his load had carried him far 
down into the depths. But soon, despite his 
heavy blanket, he rose to the surface, and 
before he could entirely regain his breath, he 
felt himself seized by the shoulders and lifted 
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bodily into one of the canoes. Disregarding 
him then, the men instantly gave their entire 
attention to the search for the remaining 
men, and one after another was drawn from 
the water, until nearly all had been accounted 
for. 

“ Where’s the Lieutenant?” called some 
one in a low voice from one of the canoes. 
“Ts he safe? Who has him in his canoe?” 

No one responded, and it speedily became 
evident that Lieutenant Steele had not as yet 
been rescued. <A deep silence followed the 
words, which was broken by the man who 
had first spoken, as he said, “ We must find 
him, men! Look sharp now! He must 
come to the surface somewhere.” 

The search had barely been begun again 
before there was a low call from one of the 
boats: “ Here he is! We’ve found him! 
but dare not take him on board. We’re sunk 
now to the gunwales. Who’ll take him?” 

Henry could see the speaker, for the canoe 
was near and the man was bending low over 
the stern of the boat, clinging to some object 
which the lad had no difficulty in discovering 
as the outstretched arms of Lieutenant Steele 
himself. 

“ Who ’ll take the Lieutenant on board?” 
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called some one who seemed to be the leader, 
although Henry was not able to recognize 
either the voice or the man who was speaking. 

“Can’t possibly take him here,” said some 
one. “ We’re almost under water ourselves.” 

An exclamation of anger escaped the lips 
of the man who had first spoken, but it was 
speedily discovered that every boat was in- 
deed so heavily laden that to receive another 
man on board would almost certainly mean 
the sinking of the men and their craft. 
Meanwhile, the young lieutenant was still 
clinging to the stern of the canoe which had 
rescued him, and his head could be plainly 
seen by all who were near. 

“Never mind me!” he called. “I’m all 
right if some one will keep hold of my hands. 
Go ahead. Don’t wait forme. We’re half 
way or more across now, and it won’t take 
long, if you don’t waste any more time here.”’ 

There was a brief time of hesitation, 
and then at the word of the man who 
appeared to be in command, the little fleet 
started slowly forward in the direction in 
which their companion boats had disappeared. 
The utmost caution was observed, for the 
accident had made all fearful of the peril that 
now seemed to invest them all. 
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Henry, whose teeth were now chattering, 
begged for permission to paddle, and a pad- 
dle was soon placed in his hands, by the aid 
of which he succeeded in part in keeping off 
the cold, despite his soaked garments. There 
was but little wind at the time, and the pro- 
gress of the fleet was not impeded, though 
the extreme care which all used rendered 
their progress somewhat slow. Lieutenant 
Steele had long since disappeared from sight, 
still clinging to the stern of the canoe which 
had rescued him, and Henry could see that 
one of the occupants had seated himself 
athwart the stern, sitting directly upon the 
hands of the young lieutenant and at the 
same time holding tightly to his outstretched 
arms. Of the fate of Hugh or Getchell 
Henry had not the slightest conception, but 
though he was anxious, he was not without 
hope that they both had been rescued, for 
word had been passed that the men in the 
unfortunate canoe had all been saved. As 
the fleet moved steadily and slowly forward, 
it became somewhat scattered, but as the men 
in command were supposed to know the way 
and to be aware of the location of the place 
of landing, no one uttered any complaint. 


Suddenly a light could be seen on the 
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shore, whose dim outlines now appeared in the 
distance, and for a moment there was con- 
sternation among Henry’s comrades as the 
fear arose that it might be a signal of the 
enemy. But the light was motionless, and 
its glow served as a point toward which all 
the canoes were now guided. 

“Tis a fire made by our own men,” the 
man in charge of the boat m which Henry 
was, declared. “I’m certain of it, and we 
have nothing to fear.” His words somewhat 
reassured his followers, and as the shore could 
now be seen, with a renewed energy the men 
all bent to their task. In a brief time the 
canoes were driven in toward the bank and 
the men landed, clambering up the shore and 
standing for a moment gazing out over the 
waste of waters across which they had at last 
succeeded in making their way. 

Behind them and not far away the light 
which had attracted their attention could now 
be seen, and all could see that it was stream- 
ing through the windows of a small house 
that was located near the river. Moved by a 
common impulse they all turned and ran 
toward it as soon as the canoes had been 
drawn up on the shore, and as they ap- 
proached they were greeted by the words of 
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welcome from the men who had preceded 
them and had started the fire for the sake of 
those who had suffered in the perilous crossing. 

“Here, give this lad a chance to get near 
the fire,” said some one, thrusting Henry for- 
ward as he spoke. 

“That ’sright. Push him along this way,” 
some one replied, and looking up Henry per- 
ceived that it was Lieutenant Steele himself 
who was speaking. He was standing near 
the fire warming himself, and apparently the 
least concerned of all the men who were within 
the house. 

A man was bending low over the fire as 
Henry was pushed forward, engaged in rak- 
ing out the ashes and adding fuel to the blaze. 
As the lad stepped behind him he looked up 
for a moment quizzically into his face as he 
said, “ You make me think of a blue leather 
whetstone.” | 

“ Getchell,”’ said Henry quickly, for he had 
recognized the trapper at once, “do you know 
where Hugh is? Was he saved ?” 

“Hugh,” said Getchell solemnly, “is now 
far out on the St. Lawrence.” 

‘What! You don’t mean to tell me that 
he was” — 

“T didn’t say ‘was’; I said ‘is.’ He’s 
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gone back with some of the men for another 
load. We aren’t all over here yet.” 

“Oh,” said Henry, with a great sigh of 
rehef, “I thought you meant he had been 
drowned.” 

“ Drowned? Hugh drowned?” replied 
the guide as he rose to his feet. “ Well, I 
rather guess not. You can’t drown him any 
more than you can a blue ” — 

“Yes, yes, I know,” laughed Henry in his 
relief. “ Getchell,” he added quickly in a low 
voice, “ do you know why we have come over 
here?” 

“Can’t say, though I might give a guess. 
You might ask Captain Daniel Morgan.” 

“Ts he here?” 

‘“‘ Very much here, — lungs, feet, fists, and 
all. You might ask him.” 

“JT hardly think I’ll do that,” replied 
Henry demurely. 

“ Might as well turn in, men, and get what 
sleep you can,” called out some one who at 
that moment entered the house. 

Looking up at the speaker, Henry per- 
ceived that it was Daniel Morgan himself, 
though in the dim light he appeared even 
taller and larger than when he had last seen 
him. There was a deep tone to his voice 
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that was not unmusical, and as Henry heard 
him speak now it seemed to him that there 
was a gentleness in his words which he had 
never marked before. At all events there 
was an evident friendliness in his command 
which added force to the words he spoke, and 
in a brief time the men all stretched them- 
selves upon the floor and soon the sounds 
that were heard in the building were indica- 
tive of the fact that Daniel Morgan’s com- 
mands were not to be disobeyed, not even 
if he bade his followers sleep. Few of the 
sleeping men, however, were aware that the 
giant captaim had no rest for himself that 
night, for after sentries had been stationed 
he kept up a continual guard himself, and 
from the house to the shore of the river he 
paced many times before the light of the 
morning dawned. 

With the coming of the daylight it was 
learned that others of their comrades had 
crossed from Point Levi, and although a 
goodly force remained there, still the number 
of those who had come made up a large part 
of the little army. <A breakfast was soon pre- 
pared, and while he was eating, Henry was 
surprised and delighted as he beheld Hugh 
approaching. 
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‘Ready for a march, lad?” inquired the 
trapper as he seated himself beside Henry. 

“Do we march to-day?” replied Henry 
quickly. 

“So I understand, though what I can’t un- | 
derstand is what we’re to march for. We 
have n’t but a few scaling ladders here.” 

“Is it the plan to try to get into the 
town ? ” 

“T don’t know, though that was the plan. 
Leastwise I think it must have been, because 
we brought over some ladders. They are n’t 
much good, though, and we left the most of 
em over there at Point Levi.” 

“What are we going to do, then?” 

“¢ March, and that’s all I can tell you; ex- 
cept, lad, that I may not see you again for a 
day or two.” 

“Why not?” 

“T’m to go ahead with a few men to 
spy out the land. We’re a reconnoitring 
party, I believe they call it. But you’re all 
right, lad, after your wetting last night? ” he 
added anxiously. 

“ As well as I was before it.” 

“Take care of yourself then. Good-bj 
for a while.” 

It was not long after Hugh’s departure be 
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fore the ragged and forlorn men were paraded 
near the shore and the march toward Quebec 
was begun. A fairly good road had been cut 
ACTOSS the hill which they were climbing, and 
in spite of the difficulties of the way doubt 
less the men found the ascent much more easy 
than Wolfe and his brave followers had found 
it when they had followed the same route slx- 
teen years before this time. 

Not many miles had been covered when 
night fell; and the men, with such shelter as 
they could secure, prepared to pass the night. 
Early in the following morning Hugh re- 
turned, and as Henry was among the first to 
greet him, he went with the trapper to make 
his report to Daniel Morgan himself. Not a 
man had been seen by the reconnoitring 
party, and even the walls of the city appar- 
ently had no defenders. A silence like that 
which rested over the river seemed to have 
fallen upon the city itself, or so the party re- 
ported. 

Daniel Morgan shook his head as he lis- 
tened to the report, but what his thoughts 
were he did not declare. ‘“ We’ve got some 
Frenchmen to show us the way,” he said at 
last. ‘They ’ve been hanging around us all 
day and seem to be very friendly.” 
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“ You know your men, don’t you, cap- 
tain?” Hugh ventured to inquire. 

Daniel Morgan nodded his head abruptly, 
and so nothing more was to be said, but his 
confidence was not entirely shared by the 
trapper and Henry when they departed from 
his presence. 

It was not long before the little army was 
again marching, and as several of the French 
peasants were seen by Henry and Hugh 
amongst the soldiers, they at onte concluded 
that Morgan’s plan of using the men dwelling 
in the region as guides had been followed. 

Near nightfall, when the army halted, the 
walls near St. John’s gate could be plainly 
seen in the distance. If it had been known 
that the gate itself at the time had been un- 
barred, and that only a single cannon de- 
fended it, doubtless the plans of the invading 
forces would have been far different from what 
they were. 

As it was, ignorant of the true conditions 
within the city, the men made use of the farm 
buildings near the place, where they halted 
and prepared to pass the night. Sentries 
were stationed; and meeting George Mer- 
chant by chance, Henry was informed by him 
that he was to go on duty toward morning, 
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while Henry himself was to be the one to 
relieve him at dawn. 

Not overjoyed at the prospect, though he 
was glad to be free from the task assigned 
him until morning, Henry turned back toward 
the place where he had left Hugh. 

To his surprise he met the trapper, and at 
once perceived from his manner that some- 
thing had occurred that had strongly aroused 
him. | 

‘Come, lad, come with me,” he said has- 
tily, as Henry approached. 

«What is it, Hugh?” 

“Come and see,” was the only reply the 
trapper made. 

Hugh led the way to the kitchen of the 
great house in which they had their quar- 
ters, and opening the door, stepped inside, at 
the same time bidding Henry follow him. 

“<'These are our French guides, lad,” whis- 
pered Hugh. 

Seated at the table before him Henry saw 
five men, who evidently were so busied in 
their task of disposing of the viands that 
they gave slight heed to the entrance of the 
two men. Only two looked up, and they only 
for a moment, and then they hastily resumed 
their interrupted occupation. 
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** Know any of them, lad ?”’ inquired Hugh 
fn a whisper. 

As he spoke, one of the men looked up at 
them, and instantly Henry recognized him as 
the young French peasant who had left him 
several days before to bear mto the town 
the news of the coming of Arnold’s men. 
A guide? He was not to be trusted for a 
moment. 

“Yes, I know him,” whispered Henry ex- 
citedly. “ What is he doing here?” 

For a moment the young Frenchman gazed 
at Henry and Hugh as if he was fearful of 
some movement against him on their part; 
then suddenly rising from his seat, he dashed 
from the room, and Henry started quickly in 
pursuit. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE CAPTURE OF THE SENTRY 


For a time Henry was enabled to obtain 
glimpses of the man he was pursuing, as he 
dodged in and out among the buildings and 
trees of the place where the army was en- 
camped, but suddenly the peasant disap- 
peared from sight. Where he had gone, or 
how, Henry could not perceive, and though 
he continued his search for a half hour, not 
a trace of the fugitive could he discover. 

Puzzled as well as troubled by the strange 
disappearance, and satisfied in his own mind 
that the man was plotting treachery of some 
kind, Henry returned to the place where he 
had left Hugh; but the trapper was gone, 
and so were the Frenchmen who had been 
eating there when he had started so abruptly 
in pursuit of the man, whose flight of itself 
increased the suspicions which he had previ- 
ously formed of him. 

It was night now, and time for Henry to 
seek his quarters, but he was determined to 
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find Hugh, if possible, and talk over the 
strange disappearance with him, for the 
longer he thought of the suspicious actions 
of the Frenchman the more was he troubled. 
That he had been received as one of the 
guides for the army was apparent from the 
fact that he was in the company of those 
who had been detailed for that purpose. But 
that he was to be relied upon seemed to the 
troubled young soldier not for a moment to 
be possible. And as a false guide, what he 
might be able to do became an increasing 
thought of fear in Henry’s mind. Searching 
as he was for Hugh, he soon decided that if he 
could not be found he would seek out Cap- 
tain Daniel Morgan himself, and to him he 
would relate the story of his former meeting 
with the man. That, at least, would put the 
sturdy captain on his guard, and might serve 
to help thwart any treachery the Frenchman 
might be plotting. 

The place where the little army was now 
encamped was the abode of a wealthy land- 
holder, who, at the approach of the little 
force of the Americans, had fled to the town 
for refuge, leaving behind him many of his 
possessions. As supplies of food were found 
in considerable quantities there and the build- 
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ings were many and comfortable, the soldiers 
enjoyed a brief respite such as they had not 
known since they had departed on their weari- 
some journey from Fort Western. Protection 
from the cold, food with which to satisfy 
their present cravings of hunger, and a com- 
fortable place in which they could pass the 
night were luxuries, and the little army was 
making the most of the temporary enjoy- 
ment, 

As Henry passed from building to building 
in his search for his friend he heard the sounds 
of laughter, almost the first that had come to 
his ears since the camp at Cambridge had 
been left, and he occasionally stopped to lis- 
ten just for the pleasure the unfamiliar sounds 
produced. But in response to his questions 
he could not learn anything of the where- 
abouts of Hugh, and at last decided to go to 
Captain Morgan himself and tell him what he 
knew and what he feared. 

He was approaching the building in neh 
the captain had his quarters when he per- 
eeived two men emerging from the place, 
though in the dim light he was not able to ‘ 
recognize either of them. But they were ap- 
proaching, and he could hear the words of 
their conversation. 
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“T tell you what,” one of them was say- 
ing, “ I would n’t want to be in Colonel Ar- 
nold’s shoes when Captain Morgan speaks his 
piece to him. I don’t believe he ’ll be over- 
careful of Arnold’s feelings, do you ?”’ 

“ No, I don’t, and if it’s true that Arnold 
is faring so much better than the rest of us, 
then I, for one, hope he won’t. He says he 
and Captain Hendricks are both going to tell 
Arnold just what they think.” 

“Td like to be there and hear what they 
say.” 

_ ©So would I, though I’d like it better if 
the colonel would give us some of his sup- 
plies ; that is, if he really is faring better than 
the rest of us.” 

* T don’t know about that, 1’m sure. But 
I would like to see Arnold’s face when Mor- 
gan begins to growl. He’s got a voice like 
the roaring bull o’ Bashan, and when his ire 
is stirred he is n’t the gentlest of men. I tell 
you, Arnold — and he’s no fool or coward 
either — will look like a blue leather whet- 
stone.”’ 

There was no question now in Henry’s mind 
who the two men were, and rushing for- 
ward, he exclaimed, “ Hugh! Hugh! Is that 
you?” 
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‘“‘Tt is, lad, and no mistake. Did you get 
your Frenchman ?”’ said the trapper. 

“No, I didn’t,” Henry replied. “ He got 
away from me. But he must have hidden 
himself somewhere. He isn’t far away; I 
know he isn’t. But, Hugh, don’t you think 
we ought to tell Captam Morgan about it?” 

“No use, lad.” 

“No use? Why not? Why, the man is 
a guide, and he can’t be depended upon at 
all! He may lead us into all sorts of trou- 
ble.’ Henry was excited, and was speaking 
eagerly. 

“ve told the captain already,” said Hugh 
quietly. 

“You have? That’s good! What did 
he say about it?” 

“He said he couldn’t help it if he was. 
He could n’t harm us now, for we’d got 
about as far as we wanted to go, and the 
Frenchman could n’t get us into any mis- 
chief now, even if he tried. We’ve got our 
sentries posted, we ’re right up here within 
sight of St. John’s gate, and we can take 
care of ourselves. At least that’s what Cap- 
tain Morgan said, and then there’s another 
reason, too, why he does n’t want to have any 
trouble with the man.” 
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“What ’s that?” 

“He’s afraid it may upset our dealings 
with the other Frenchmen. Some of them, you 
know, appear to be fairly well disposed toward 
us, and some of them are for the town. Now, 
if we should shut up or shoot one of them, it 
might turn the whole crowd against us, and 
just at present that ’s something Captain Mor- 
gan is more afraid of than he is of almost 
anything else. We can be on the lookout for 
an attack; the guides can’t lead us into any 
trouble, for we ’ve come about as far as we’re 
to go, anyway. But he ’ll keep his eyes open, 
lad; you can rest assured of that.” 

Henry made no response as he walked on 
with the two men, but his own fears were only 
partly allayed by the words of the trapper. 
Still his confidence in Daniel Morgan was so 
complete that he strove to rest content with 
the assurance Hugh gave him, and, aware 
as he was of his own lack of experience, he 
endeavored to convince himself that his own 
safety, as well as that of the little army, must 
be assured when the mighty captain was said 
to be satisfied with affairs as they then stood. 

Nevertheless, when with his two compan- 
ions he entered the building where they were 
to pass the night, thoughts of the young 
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Frenchman, whose very name was unknown 
to him, could not be entirely banished from 
his mind. It was long before he could sleep, 
and even in his dreams the peasant appeared 
before him, fantastically beckoning him to 
follow as he led the way toward St. John’s 
gate. 

There was only a faint streak of light in 
the eastern sky when Henry was roused to go 
to the relief of George Merchant, the sentry. 
To his surprise Hugh insisted upon accompa- 
nying him, and would not listen to his pro- 
tests against the action, which was entirely 
unnecessary, Henry repeatedly assured him. 
Military forms were not very strictly observed 
in the camp, and it was taken somewhat as a 
matter of course that when the guard was to 
be released, the fresh sentries should come as 
did Henry and Hugh. 

As they moved out toward the place where 
George Merchant had been stationed the light 
in the sky began to spread, making still more 
sombre the appearance of the dreary region, 
covered as it now was with snow. The lofty 
Plains of Abraham, the frowning walls of 
Quebec not far away, the leaden sky, tinged as 
it was in places with a lighter color, all were 
somewhat defined now; and Henry and Hugh 
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had no difficulty in making their way toward 
the outer guard, where their friend had been 
stationed. 

Soon they could see him as he slowly paced 
back and forth in the distance, his gun slung 
over his shoulders and his monotonous steps 
seemingly a part of the lifeless scene before 
them. 

“That ’s what I’ll be doing for the next 
three or four hours,”’ said Henry as he glanced 
at George Merchant in the distance. 

But Hugh made no response, and to Hen- 
ry’s surprise the trapper had stopped and was 
peering intently before him. 

What is it, Hugh ? Anything wrong?” 
inquired Henry in a low voice. 

“ Look off to the right of George,”’ replied 
Hugh in a whisper. “ Can you see anything 
out there behind those cedars ?”’ 

“Why, no; I don’t see,” began Henry. 
But he stopped abruptly as he thought he 
observed something there which certainly 
was not a part of the clump of evergreens. 
Yes, there could be no mistaking the objects 
now, for they were men, crouching low or 
kneeling behind the low trees. The sight 
was a startling one, and for a moment Henry 
gazed at the motionless men in silence. 
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“Now look off to the left,” said Hugh, 
“behind those bushes on the other side. See 
anything there ?”’ 

Henry excitedly looked in the direction in- 
dicated by the trapper, and could see that 
several men also were hiding there, and there 
was no difficulty in making out the guns which 
were held in their hands. 

“ What is it, Hugh? What do you think 
it means ?”’ 

“Tt means mischief, and no mistake,” re- 
sponded Hugh. “It’s strange George Mer- 
chant hasn’t seen them. Look! He’s as 
unconcerned as a baby !”’ 

“Come on!” called Henry quickly. “We 
can tell him. They may be after him.” 

“ Wait a minute, lad. Stay here where we 
can’t be seen. There’s some one coming from 
behind those cedars.” 

While Hugh spoke a man, unarmed, ad- 
vanced from the hiding place and boldly ap- 
proached the sentry. George Merchant stopped 
abruptly as soon as he was aware of the 
approach of the man, and waited for him to 
come nearer. It was impossible for Hugh and 
Henry to make out what manner of man the 
stranger was, but apparently he was unarmed, 
and his general appearance was not unlike 
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that of the French peasants of the region. 
For a moment Henry was almost positive that 
he recognized him, and was about to whisper 
his suspicions to his companion; but he did 
not speak, for the man had approached the 
sentry now and evidently was engaged in con- 
versation with him. 

George Merchant’s back was now turned 
toward the places where the men were hiding, 
for the man who had approached him had 
taken a position that compelled the unsus- 
pecting sentry to face his own camp for the 
moment. 

“JT don’t like the looks of it,” muttered 
Hugh. “ There’s something wrong here.” 

“Come on, then,” said Henry eagerly. 
“Come on. We can put him on his guard.” 

“Look there! Look there!’ exclaimed 
the trapper. 

From behind both the hiding places the 
men had started and were moving swiftly 
toward the spot where the sentry and their 
companion were standing. ‘There were five 
men in one of the bands and six in_ the 
other, and they were crouching as they ran 
forward, every man with a gun in his hands. 

“Let’s fireat them! Come ahead!” said 
Henry, who was intensely excited. 
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“ Justa minute, lad. Wait till we know ”— 

But the trapper’s words were not com- 
pleted, for the man with whom George Mer- 
chant was conversing, beholding what the 
sentry could not see, and aware that his 
friends were near him now, suddenly flung 
himself upon the guard and bore him to the 
ground. At the same time the two bands, 
unmindful of all precautions, now began to 
run swiftly, and before George Merchant 
could recover himself or resist, they all flung 
themselves upon the prostrate guard. 

“ Wire, Hugh! I’m going to shoot!” ex- 
claimed Henry, instantly bringing his gun to 
his shoulder. 

“No, no, lad!) You might hit George! 
Go back and get help! Ill stay here. Go! 
Get all you can and come back! Ill stay 
here! Be quick! Go! Go!” 

Obediently Henry turned and ran swiftly 
back toward the camp. He had gone but a 
part of the distance when he heard the sound 
of a gun behind him, and shouts and calls 
followed, but he only turned his head and 
glanced back for a moment and then sped 
swiftly forward on his way. 

In a brief time he had given the word, and 
a dozen men were returning with him, as 
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well-nigh breathless he dashed back to the 
place where he had left Hugh. As he came 
near he perceived that Hugh was alone and 
that he had advanced beyond the place where 
George Merchant had been standing when he 
was attacked. 

With a shout Hugh called to the men to 
follow him as soon as he was aware of their 
coming, and then ran swiftly forward. Henry 
and the men he had summoned followed in- 
stantly, and soon they could see before them 
the band they were seeking. They, too, were 
running at their utmost speed, and in their 
midst occasional glimpses could be had of 
George Merchant himself. 

“Come! Come on!” shouted Hugh, and 
the chase was continued with increasing speed. 
Whatever hesitation the trapper had previ- 
ously displayed was all abandoned now, and 
swiftly he led the way, following in the path- 
way along which the fleeing men were run- 
ning. On and on they pressed, but the party 
that had taken George Merchant soon were 
within hailing distance of the gate itself, and 
with a groan Henry perceived that they would 
enter before they could be overtaken. 

“Shoot, Hugh!” he called to the trapper. 
But his word was disregarded and the race 
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was continued. One of the pursuers slipped 
and fell, and across him Henry and two others 
stumbled, and when they rose to their feet it 
was to perceive the band darting through the 
opened gate; and in their midst was George 
Merchant, the sentry whom they had seized. 


CHAPTER XXI 
FACE TO FACE WITH THE FRENCHMAN 


Mranwuitz, back in the camp of the 
Americans a wild rumor had spread among 
the men and intense excitement had been 
aroused. The drummer boys hastily beat the 
assembly; the troops were rapidly formed, 
and under the impression that the defenders 
of Quebec were sallying from the town and 
were coming forth to drive the_ besiegers 
from the region, the men spiritedly advanced. 
Reports of the seizing of George Merchant 
were already flying about, and as the men 
approached just in time to behold the entry 
of the band, with the captured sentry in their 
midst, a shout of anger and defiance rang out 
from the entire force. 

The men were now within eight hundred 
yards of the walls, and the excitement evi- 
dently was as great among the people of the 
town as it was among the besiegers. The 
walls were speedily crowded with the soldiers 
and the people, who shouted down at the 
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ragged army before them, and were answered 
by cheers as lusty as their own. For a time 
the shouts and calls of defiance were kept up, 
but as neither party was in a position to in- 
flict any great damage on its enemies, what 
the result might have been had the noisy 
contest continued cannot be known. As it 
was, the English soon managed to bring a 
thirty-six pounder to bear on their foes, but 
even then the Americans shouted in derision 
at the attempts of the gunner to damage 
them, and even ran and picked up the cannon 
balls which had struck and torn up the earth 
near them. After a brief time the American 
forces were formed and marched back to the 
camp from which they had come, but George 
Merchant, the sentry, had been left behind, a 
prisoner in Quebec.’ But the approach had 
been so close to the walls of the city that 
some of the men, advancing even nearer to 
the city than their companions, had coolly 
examined the defenses of the town and had 
learned much as to their strength and state 
of repair when at last the army retired from 
the scene. 


1 George Merchant soon afterwards was sent as a prisoner 
to England. There, clad in his hunting suit, he was ex- 
hibited as a specimen of the American rifleman, and aroused 
great interest in the court of King George III. 
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Colonel Arnold now resolved to make a 
bold attempt to frighten the people of the 
city into surrendering. To Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Cramahe he wrote the following note. 


CAMP BEFORE QUEBEC, 14 Nov., 1775. 


Sir, — The unjust, cruel, and tyrannical 
acts of a venal British Parliament, tending to 
enslave the American colonies, have obliged 
them to appeal to God and to the sword for 
redress. That Being in whose hands are all 
human events has hitherto smiled on their 
virtuous efforts. And as every artifice has 
been used to make the innocent Canadians in- 
struments of their cruelty by instigating them 
against the colonies, and oppressing them 
on their refusing to enforce every oppressive 
mandate, the American Congress, induced by 
motives of humanity, have at their request 
sent General Schuyler into Canada for their 
relief. To codperate with him, I am ordered 
by his Excellency, General Washington, to 
take possession of the town of Quebec. I 
do, therefore, in the name of the United 
Colonies, demand the surrender of the town, 
fortifications, etc., of Quebec to the forces 
of the United Colonies under my command, 
forbidding you to injure any of the inhabi- 
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tants of the town in their person or property, 
as you will answer the same at your peril. 
On surrendering the town, the property of 
every individual shall be secured to him; but 
if I am obliged to carry the town by storm, 
you may expect every severity practiced on 
such occasions; and the merchants, who may 
now save their property, will probably be in- 
volved in the general ruin. 

I am, sir, your most ob’t h’ble servant, 

B. ARNOLD. 

To Hon. Hect. T. CRAMAHE, Lt.-Gov. of Canada. 


Although the American colonel signed him- 
self as “your most ob’t h’ble servant,” his 
words, nevertheless, were so bombastic and 
threatening that the commander in Quebec 
would not have acknowledged them if he had 
received them; but as the event proved he 
did not even have the privilege of reading 
them, for the young soldier whom Arnold 
sent with a flag of truce, to be the bearer 
of his message, was not permitted even to 
enter the town. Indeed, as he approached 
the walls he was fired upon, and was com- 
pelled to beat a hasty retreat to the lines of 
his fellow soldiers. And when Arnold soon 
afterwards, convinced that the bearer of his 
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message had been the victim of some mistake, 
again attempted to send the man with the 
letter he had written, once more the soldier, 
as he drew near the walls, became a target for 
the bullets of the city’s guard and was com- 
pelled to rejoin his comrades with all haste. 

It was on the day following the second 
attempt of the American colonel to get word 
of his demand into the city, when Henry was 
found by Hugh, who evidently had been 
searching for him for some time. 

“T’ve something for you, lad,” called out 
the trapper, when at last he found his friend 
in one of the rooms of the great house in 
which he had been sleeping. 

“Something for me, Hugh?” replied 
Henry, who, under the recent, though tem- 
porary, improvement in his. surroundings, 
had recovered a measure of his former good 

spirits. 
Yes, something for you. Getchell and a 
few others have found the best place there is 
anywhere near the town.” 

“This is so much better than any I’ve 
had fora long time that I’m half afraid to 
change.” 

“ You’re detailed and you’ll have to come.” 


“ Did you do it, Hugh?” 
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“‘T had a hand init. If I get a chance to 
do you a favor I don’t let it slip past me if I 
can help it. To tell you the truth, lad, I’ve 
been a bit worried about you. You have 
looked like” — 

“A blue leather whetstone?” interrupted 
Henry, with a laugh. 

“ That’s about it,” acknowledged the trap- 
per, joing good-naturedly in the laugh ; 
“but you look much better now, and I’m 
glad of it. I wish you could get word to 
your people of it.” 

“1 wish I could,” responded Henry, so- 
bered in a moment by the reference to his 
distant home. 

“You ll get it pretty soon, lad,” Hugh 
hastened to say. “ But let me finish what I 
started to say. We’ve found the best spot 
anywhere in all this barren region. I don’t 
know, for the life of me, whatever we wanted 
to come up here for, anyway. It isn’t worth 
having even if we get it, —I mean all these 
rocks and this ice and snow and cold and” — 

“T thought you were just now saying 
you ’’d found a good place and we were to 
go there.” 

“So I was, lad, soI was. Well, Getchell 


and a few others were prowling about like a 
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wolf around a trap, the other day, and down 
near the shore of the St. Charles they found 
a big building which it seems they call their 
General Hospital. Well, there are about forty 
women there all dressed up in black” — 

“ Nuns?” inquired Henry. 

“No, about forty I said it was.” 

“Yes, but are n’t they nuns?” 

‘No, they are not ‘none’; they re about 
forty on ’em. And they ’re good women, 
too, Getchell says, for they fed and took care 
o him and the men that were with him, 
though they ’re most seared t’ death of our 
army. Well, about fifty feet in front o’ that 
building it seems there ’s another, and the 
whole thing isn’t more ’n three quarters 0’ a 
mile from the town. In this front building, 
which is built of logs, Getchell says, some o’ 
the priests live, and this place is to be held 
by some o’ our riflemen. Ye see, they are 
figurin’ on the guns in the town not bein’ 
turned on ’em for fear of hitting the General 
Hospital and the women what live there. 
And there ye be, just as warm and comfort- 
able as you please, close to the town and yet 
safe, cause they dassent fire at it for fear 0’ 
hitting the women folks in the other build- 
ing, and then, best of all, there’s something 
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to eat there and we can haveit. I’m to go 
there, and so are you, lad.” 

«When ?” 

“‘Now. Or, leastwise, we ’re to go so as to 
be there about sundown.” 

“‘ Who is to be in command ? ” 

“ Lieutenant Simpson, and he’s a good 
man, too.” 

“‘ Are we to stay there?” 

“There ’s to be no ‘staying’ anywhere if 
General Montgomery hurries up on his way 
from Montreal, and according to reports he’s 
pretty well on his trip by this time. But 
we ‘ll be there part of the time, anyway. It’s 
to be only a guard, not more ’n twenty or 
twenty-five men, and we ’ll have to take turns, 
I suppose. We go out there to relieve a 
party now, but even then, if we can put na 
part of every day or night there, where it 
isn’t so cold as it is in some of the places, 
and we ’re safe from the guns and there’s 
something to eat, why, we won’t complain, 
lad, we won’t complam. And just as soon 
as General Montgomery gets here we ’ll have 
the town and all there is in it, though judg- 
ing from the ’pearances of things that may 
not be overmuch. Ill come for ye, lad, ‘long 
toward night.” 
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plied Henry, whose interest had been some- 
what aroused by the trapper’s description. 

Late in the afternoon Hugh stopped for 
his friend, and together they started for the 
place to which they had been assigned. As 
they came near, Henry could see that the 
trapper had not been unduly elated in his 
description, for the place indeed promised 
shelter and protection, though it was well 
within the range of the guns from the walls 
of the town. But the fact that the forty 
nuns were in the General Hospital promised 
safety from that line of attack, and with in- 
creasing interest both men increased their 
speed as they came near to the spot. 

“Glad to see you, trapper,” called out 
Lieutenant Simpson, who was just coming out 
of the log house as Henry and Hugh ap- 
proached. “ All the others are here already. 
I want you to come with me, both of you,” 
he suddenly added. 

“Where?” inquired Hugh. 

“Why, I’ve just had a note from Colonel 
Arnold brought by a Frenchman. I must say 
I did n’t just like the fellow’s looks, but it’s 
all right, I fancy. The colonel wrote me that 
we could cross over the St. Charles, and the 
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Frenchman would lead us to a place where 
there are some cattle being kept and fed. 
Some of my fellows have gone already, and 
are probably waiting for me now at the 
ferry. Come on, lads! Come, both of you, 
and help us.” 

In no way elated by the unexpected call, 
Henry turned with Hugh and followed the 
lieutenant, who began to run swiftly across 
the level stretch of land to the shore of the 
St. Charles. Henry could see that Hugh was 
already interested in the venture, but he him- 
self was thinking of their own recent expe- 
rience with one of the French “guides,” 
and certainly the recollection was not entirely 
reassuring. But both his companions were 
now running swiftly, and all his efforts were 
required to keep pace with them. Not a shot 
was fired at them, however, as they ran across 
the plain, and in a brief time —for the dis- 
tance was only a few hundred yards — they 
arrived at the ferry. Near this ferry stood a 
large windmill with a small “shop’”’ adjoin- 
ing it. 

Henry noted these things quickly, but as the 
three men came to the ferrying place they dis- 
covered that the twenty men whom the Lieu- 
tenant had said would be there awaiting his 
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coming were indeed present, but they were 
not the only ones to be seen, for men, women 
and children were running about in all direc- 
tions. Directly before them was the flat ferry- 
boat itself, laden with two large carts, both 
completely filled with various household goods. 
Evidently the people had been fleeing from 
the suburb of St. Rocque, and at the approach 
of the little force of American soldiers the 
most of them had already gone; but a few 
men were now on the ferryboats, desperately 
striving to start the unwieldy crafts, which 
were aground from the weight of the carts 
and their loads. | 

A quick word from the young lheutenant 
caused his men to leap on board the boats 
and. the ferrymen instantly to abandon their 
task. 

“They “Il not fire on us,” said the Lieu- 
tenant eagerly, as he glanced hastily at the 
walls near the palace gate. “They might 
hit some of their friends, and they ’ll not 
take the chances. Quick, men! Get the tubs 
afloat!” 

As he spoke there was a flash and roar 
from the guns near the Palace gate, and a ball 
struck the water not far away. 

“Lad,” called the Lieutenant to Henry, 
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*‘ you watch for the flashes of the guns and 
call out to us while we get these things 
off.”’ 

Henry obediently took his stand in a place 
where he could see the city walls, as the men 
leaped to their tasks. A half dozen rushed 
on board the boats, but the added weight 
only served to cause the heavily laden vessels 
to sink still further into the mud. 

The men pushed and pulled, but the boats 
were aS motionless as great rocks. Some 
leaped into the water and began to labor 
there, but still the ferryboats did not move. 

The sun was disappearing from sight; the 
cold air whistled as it passed the toiling men; 
the excitement increased with every passing 
moment. Henry himself was as keenly ex- 
cited as any, and was intently watching the 
walls for the flash of a cannon. 

Suddenly there was a loud report, though 
he had not seen the flash, a ball came shriek- 
ing through the air, and striking the edge of 
one of the cart wheels, glanced off and cut the 
leg from one of the sergeants who was work- 
ing desperately on board. 

“Ah, Lieutenant, I am gone!” shrieked 
the soldier as he fell. 

“Not yet. Not yet, Dixon!” said the 
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Lieutenant. ‘ We’ll stop this,” he added. 
“Take him to the windmill.” 

The wounded man was borne quickly to the 
shelter of the mill, though the shots were re- 
peated. | 

Henry turned at the sound and glanced for 
a moment at the walls, and then as he started 
to rejoin his comrades he found himself face 
to face with two men, one of whom was 
dressed as a British captain and the other 
was the French “guide”? whom he had pur- 
sued and lost in the darkness a few evenings 
before this time. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE COMING OF MONTGOMERY 


How the two men had come there or from 
what place, Henry could not understand. He 
was, however, fully aware of his own peril, 
and the villainous expression on the face of 
the young Frenchman of itself would have 
shown him his danger, had there been no 
other evidence. The shouts from the city 
walls still continued, and these, combined as 
they were with the horror which had arisen 
at the fall of the sergeant and the sight of 
his own comrades just now entering the shop 
adjoining the windmill, provided an added 
incentive for immediate action. 

Springing full at the face of the French 
peasant, with one strong push Henry sent him 
tothe ground, and leaping over his body, at- 
tempted to flee to the place which his friends 
had sought as a refuge; but the prostrate 
man, as the lad attempted to leap over him, 
seized him by the foot and instantly brought 
him to the ground. At the same time the 
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man who was dressed in the uniform also fell 
upon him, and in a moment Henry was help 
less in their hands. 

For a moment despair seized upon him. 
His friends had disappeared from sight, and 
he realized that he had been left to himself as 
they had fled for refuge with their wounded 
comrade. 

Although almost hopeless, Henry never- 
theless shouted, “ Hugh! Hugh! Help me! 
Help !” 

His cry was cut short by the arm of the 
Frenchman, which was thrown around his 
neck, almost choking him in the tightness of 
the embrace, and at the same time the two 
men began to move swiftly toward the bank 
of the river, dragging Henry along with them 
as they ran. Held in the grasp of his cap- 
tors, the young soldier was powerless to resist, 
and he had almost abandoned himself to de- 
spair, when suddenly he heard the sound of 
shouts behind him. He was enabled to turn 
himself partly about for the moment, and to 
his delight he beheld Hugh and four or five 
men running swiftly to his aid. 

The sight was an inspiration, and instantly 
he renewed his struggles to free himself from 
the hold of his captors. Twisting, squirming, 
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striving by every means in his power to break 
away, he succeeded in so delaying the men in 
their flight that as the sounds of the pursuers 
became louder they quickly released him and 
fled for their own safety, one running swiftly 
down the bank and the other turning and 
desperately striving to escape by fleeing in the 
opposite direction. 

Bounding after the man who was clad in 
the uniform, Hugh speedily overtook him, and 
at his word the soldier stopped and at once 
followed the trapper as he returned to the 
place where he had left his friends. 

“Why didn’t you take after the other 
fellow?” he demanded angrily as he ap- 
proached. | 

‘We stopped to see if the lad was hurt,” 
replied one of the men apologetically. “ And 
then before we knew it he was gone.” 

‘ We’ve no time to run him down,” ex- 
claimed Hugh, as there came a shot from the 
walls of the town. ‘They are n’t any good, 
they can’t hit us unless it’s by accident, but 
we don’t want to take any chances of acci- 
dents of that kind. Are you hurt, lad?” he 
inquired eagerly, turning abruptly to Henry 
as he spoke. 

“ Not a bit, Hugh. I’m all right.” » 
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“Come on, then, all of you!” called the 
trapper, and following his lead, the entire band 
ran swiftly back to the shop, compelling their 
prisoner to go along with them, and ina brief 
time they were all within the building. 

The prisoner, upon examination, proved to 
be one of the Frenchmen of the region, who 
had received the promise of a captain’s com- 
mission if he should succeed in enrolling 
two companies from amongst the men he 
knew in the adjacent country, and so confi- 
dent had he been of his success that already 
he had donned the striking uniform, which 
he declared had been of great service to him 
as he had labored among the hesitating pea- 
sants, some of whom were inclined to favor 
the Englishmen, while others were equally 
strong in their sympathies for “ Les bons 
Bostonnais.”” The capture, therefore, was 
looked upon as a fortunate one, though Hugh 
was deeply chagrined at the failure to secure 
the man of whose treachery he and Henry 
were already so fully ARATE) OF at least they 
termed it “treachery” in their own way of 
lookmg at his exploits. 

As soon as the prisoner had been secured, 
the men gave all their attention to their 
wounded comrade, and his condition was seen 
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to be so serious that despite the danger arising 
from the shots from the wall near the Palace 
gate, it was determined to attempt to take him 
back to the General Hospital, where it was 
hoped better care might be secured for him. 

Accordingly a rude stretcher was prepared, 
upon which the suffering man was placed, and 
the little party at once set forth on the per- 
ilous return. Their appearance was greeted 
with a shout that was distinctly heard, and 
as this was followed by a shot, it resulted 
in quickening the flight of the men, who 
already were moving swiftly, bearmg the 
stretcher in their midst. 

“The rascals!” muttered Hugh as he’ 
glanced angrily toward the Palace gate. 
“To fire on a wounded man! Beats all. 
I didn’t believe they’d do that, though I 
knew they ’d do almost anything.” 

“Perhaps they don’t know any one is 
wounded,” suggested Henry. 

“They ’ve got eyes, have n’t they? Here, 
Lieutenant,’ Hugh suddenly added, “why 
don’t we have our prisoner march alongside 
the stretcher? If they’re going to fire at a 
wounded man we might as well give him all 
the protection we can.”’ 

Without decreasing their speed, the  pris- 
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oner, whose hands were securely bound be- 
hind his back, was compelled to take his 
stand beside the men who were bearing the 
stretcher, and in this manner the flight was 
continued, the fleeing party still continuing to 
be a mark for the guns, until at last the Gen- 
eral Hospital had been gained, when the firing 
ceased abruptly and the men were again safe. 

It was nightfall now, and as soon as some 
supper had been served, Henry and Hugh 
learned that it was the plan to carry the 
wounded soldier to the house of an English- 
man not very far away, in the hope that some- 
thing there might be done for him, for the 
man was reported to possess some skill as a 
surgeon. 

Accordingly when darkness had settled 
over the land, a force of ten men was selec- 
ted, Henry and Hugh being of the number, 
to carry the wounded soldier to the house 
of the Englishman. Concealed as they were 
by the darkness, the entire band succeeded in 
making their way to the place they were seek- 
ing, and despite his prejudices, the man, whom 
they speedily aroused, at once agreed to de 
all in his power for the suffering soldier. 
He it was who amputated the leg of poor 
Dixon, and, as the sufferer betrayed signs of 
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giving away under the strain, he said, “ He 
ought to have some brandy, but we have n’t 
a drop in the house. We’ve some tea, 
though, and we’ll soon have some of that 
steeped for you. It may serve to keep you 
up a bit.” | 

“Not a drop! Not a drop!” moaned 
Dixon. “Tea is a drink none of my coun- 
trymen will touch. I’ll die before I’ll take 
a drop.” 

Nor could anything his friends said induce 
him to change his determination, but doubt- 
less it had little to do with the outcome, for 
before the day appeared the wounded soldier 
was dead. 

In the few days that followed, the condi- 
tion of the little band of Americans became 
more and more perilous. The cold was be- 
coming daily more intense, there were sallies 
from the town, and alarms were frequent that 
the redcoats were about to attack the invad- 
ers. Deserters from Quebec brought intelli- 
gence of the conditions prevailing within the 
town that were strangely confusing, — some 
reporting that most of the people, and the 
merchants in particular, were in favor of 
making the best terms possible with the 
besieging, army, while others were decidedly 
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of the opinion that Quebec had nothing to 
fear from the invaders, and that the stress of 
the bitter winter weather would of itself soon 
destroy the army, and there would be no- 
thing left for the people of the town to do 
except to maintain the watch they were keep- 
ing and leave the results to the cold and star- 
vation. 

And there certainly was much to support 
this view. Among the Americans clothing 
was scarce, and what there was was not suffi- 
cient to protect the shivering bodies from the 
cold. Hunger, hardship, and the steadily 
increasing anxiety, born of the reports that 
came from within the town, began to tell 
severely upon the spirits of the men, and the 
effect of all these things was increased when 
the rumor spread that there were only five 
rounds of ammunition left for each soldier. 
What hope could there be for men in their 
condition, not only without sufficient supplies, 
but also without sufficient ammunition, of ever 
being able to force their way into the forti- 
fied place before them? And every attempt 
to draw the defenders out from their shelter 
into an open engagement in the plains had 
failed. 

And for some strange reason General 
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Montgomery also had failed to come, and 
cannon and supplies as well as men were with 
him. It was true that word had been re- 
ceived that he had long since departed from 
Montreal and now was far on his way toward 
Quebec, but day after day had passed and 
still Montgomery did not come. Aware of 
their own privations and perils, the men 
before Quebec had no thought of the hard- 
ships and difficulties that beset brave Mont- 
gomery, who was doing his utmost to join 
them. 

At last, after Arnold had called a council 
of his officers, it was decided that the entire 
army should withdraw to a little hamlet about 
twenty miles up the St. Lawrence from Que- 
bee, and there at Pointe aux Trembles await 
the coming of Montgomery and his men. 
This decision was doubtless hastened by an- 
other rumor, which in some strange manner 
became current, that the defenders of the 
city, having learned of the desperate plight of 
their enemies, were about to sally forth and 
with seven cannon scatter their foes and 
destroy the besieging army, if it could be 
done. The truth, doubtless, was that these 
“rumors” of the plans of the besieged and 
the besiegers were such as to keep all im a 
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perpetual state of alarm, each side knowing 
its own weakness and doubtless somewhat 
exaggerating the strength and purposes of 
those who were opposing them. 

Accordingly the entire army of which 
Benedict Arnold had command set forth for 
Pointe aux Trembles, but no one knew until 
afterward that when they were marching up 
the river a small boat passed them in which 
was General Carleton himself hastening to 
the aid of the soldiers and people in Quebec. 
He had abandoned Montreal at the coming 
of Montgomery there, and had sailed for 
Quebec, doubtless believing that town could 
be more easily held and was better worth his 
efforts. When on board his vessel he came 
near to the guard Arnold had stationed 
about forty miles below Montreal, he had 
abandoned the ship and proceeded in a barge, 
which the men rowed with muffled oars and 
brought in safety past the American forces. 
It is even claimed that the barge was ap- 
parently loaded with wood and hay, which 
concealed the men who were hiding beneath 
it, but the story is not to be implicitly be- 
lieved. 

Carleton, however, had succeeded in mak- 
ing his way into Quebec, where his coming 
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instantly produced the greatest joy. The 
energetic commander at once began to 
strengthen the defenses, and the arrival of 
other troops equally strengthened the spirits 
of the defenders. It was a busy time within 
the old town, and speedily the enthusiasm of 
the people and the determination of the sol- 
diers to hold the place at all hazards became 
great. 

Meanwhile, Arnold was waiting with his 
men impatiently for the coming of his gen- 
eral. But the slow days passed and the 
expected reinforcements failed to appear. 
The men were in a measure busied in their 
attempts to repair their clothing and mocca- 
sins, but even such a duty as that had slight 
comfort for the anxious soldiers. Once two 
vessels of war came near them, but the fear 
of being shut in by the ice, which now was 
forming in the river, caused them to turn 
back, and so no damage was inflicted. 

At last, near the end of November, the 
messengers arrived with the intelligence that 
Montgomery, with men, cannon, and ammu- 
nition, was only thirty miles away, and was 
waiting for help in transporting his supplies. 
Quickly sixty men were sent to meet him, and 


on the day following Arnold himself and 
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another force of sixty or more men left 
Pointe aux Trembles to go to the aid of the 
approaching band. 

Hugh and Henry, however, were not of 
the number, for it was fondly believed now 
that, with the arrival of Montgomery so near 
at hand, an attack on Quebec would speedily 
be made, and so the two soldiers with other 
riflemen were sent under the command of 
Daniel Morgan back to Quebec to watch the 
proceedings there. 

It was the first day of December when at 
last General Montgomery arrived at the meet- 
ing place, and drawn up in martial array the 
little army prepared to welcome the new- 
comers. Not even the cold could chill the 
enthusiasm of the men now, and when Gen- 
eral Richard Montgomery himself was first 
seen by the men their cheers were as sincere 
as they were hearty, for the tall young sol- 
dier (he was at this time thirty-nine years of 
age) at once convinced all who saw him that 
something would now be done. 

There was some disappointment when it 
was learned that he had brought only about 
three hundred men with him, having decided 
that it was better to leave his other men at 
Montreal with General Wooster to hold that 
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town, but even the smallness of the number 
of the reinforcements could not dampen the 
high spirits of the men. 

As soon as the forces of the Americans 
. moved forward, now under the command of 
Montgomery, who was of a higher rank than 
Arnold, the eager leader wrote a letter to 
Carleton almost as bombastic in its tone as 
the one Colonel Arnold himself had pre- 
viously written, but his messenger was not 
even received into the town. At last a wo- 
man was found who succeeded in bringing 
the letter into Quebec, but Carleton at once 
ordered her to be shut up im prison, and a 
brief time afterwards he had her drummed 
out of the town amidst the hoots and jeers 
of the people, who, now that Carleton had 
arrived, were marvelously brave, at least as 
far as their bold and noisy demonstrations 
served to indicate their feelings. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE ASSAULT 


MontcoMERY soon afterward succeeded in 
having some of his expert bowmen shoot 
copies of his proclamation into the town, 
but the effect on the people was no more 
marked than before. The general, however, 
had received information that led him to be- 
lieve that the people of Quebec were ready to 
welcome him if he could once demonstrate 
his ability to cope with the regulars, as he had 
done at Montreal, where they had gladly re- 
ceived him into that town. 

At once the energetic commander of the 
little American army — which now, in spite 
of the reinforcements, barely numbered a 
thousand men, while within the town, it was 
reported, there were nearly twice as many 
men to defend the place — prepared to act. 

Not only did Carleton have the advantage 
of numbers, but also of the well-nigh im- 
pregnable natural defenses of the town ; and 
men unlike Montgomery, Arnold, Morgan, and 
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others of the hardy patriots, might well have 
despaired of ever being able to force an en- 
trance. However, these men, now that at 
last they had succeeded in making their way 
to Quebec, had no thought of abandoning 
the attempt which had appealed so strongly 
to them, and at once began to make their 
plans to invest the town. The artillery which 
Montgomery had brought was frequently 
brought into action; sharpshooters crept up 
near to the walls, and, under the protection 
of the buildings in the suburbs, frequently 
picked off the sentries of the English; and 
there was almost hourly firing, as Carleton’s 
men labored busily at the defenses while the 
Americans were also perfecting their own 
plans. 

When December was half gone, after a 
council of the officers was held, it was decided 
to try to storm the place. Four divisions were 
at the same time to make attacks on the Upper 
Town, three of which were to be mere feints, 
while the fourth was to carry out the real pur- 
pose of the besiegers, which was to try to scale 
the walls at the Cape Diamond bastion. These 
walls, strong by means of their natural de- 
fenses, it was thought, would be less carefully 
defended than the weaker places, and for that 
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very reason might therefore the more readily 
be taken. Aaron Burr, who was now a cap- 
tain, had been training a division of fifty men 
in the use of scaling ladders, and as they were 
becoming quite expert, great things were ex- 
pected of them. 

But a heavy fall of snow, which was fol- 
lowed by several days of intensely cold 
weather, delayed the execution of the plan, 
and it was finally abandoned when it was 
learned that a Canadian deserter had made 
his way into Quebec and carried information 
of the expected attack of the Americans. 
For days now the men inside the city were 
on the alert,— ready day and night for the 
coming of their enemies, and prepared to 
rouse the defenders at a moment’s warning. 

Still Montgomery delayed, for he was 
obliged to face perils within his own camp 
that seriously threatened the very existence 
of his little army. Many of the New England 
soldiers were farmers or sailors, and they 
boldly and openly declared that they had 
enlisted to serve only until the last day of 
that year, 1775. When that day should 
come they declared that nothing should hold 
them longer where they were, and that they 
should at once start for home, where their 
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presence was needed in the work of the 
springtime so near at hand. 

Smallpox had broken out in the camps, 
and already many were suffering from its 
ravages. It was openly declared that men 
and women infected by the terrible disease 
had been sent out from the city by those 
who were in command, for the very purpose 
of spreading sickness and fear among the 
besieging soldiers. Besides these things, 
some of the New England men were boldly 
asserting that they would no longer serve 
under Benedict Arnold, whose bravery and 
energy no one disputed, but his arrogant 
ways in his dealings with his men had al- 
ready deeply angered some of his followers. 
General Montgomery adopted conciliatory 
measures, and at last, after great difficulty, 
succeeded in inducing the men to lay aside 
their complaints for a time, though they still 
declared that the last day of the month would 
be the last of their service, and that then they 
would immediately start on their return to 
their homes. 

And the days quickly passed. Montgom- 
ery, more anxious than he cared for any one 
to know, was in dire straits. No one under- 
stood better than he that his force was too 
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small to accomplish the purpose for which 
they had come, and Colonel Arnold himself 
had declared to General Washington that 
twenty-five hundred men would be all too few 
with which to expect to overpower the guar- 
dians of Quebec. And here they had barely 
a thousand men, and some of them were so ill 
that they were a hindrance, not a help, to 
their companions. He might raise the siege. 
Montgomery understood that, and no one 
could blame him; but his own spirit of 
determination rebelled against the thought, 
and then, too, he knew that if he should 
withdraw from Quebec it would be to leave 
Montreal unprotected, and doubtless speedily 
to be retaken by the British; and after his 
own brilliant success in taking that town he 
was unwilling that the glory won should be 
lost in that manner. 

He was not yet ready to abandon the pro- 
ject. A new plan was formed, which was for 
Arnold to lead one division of the little army 
against one side of the Lower Town, while 
Montgomery was to lead the remaining force 
against the opposite side, the former plan of 
making an attack on the Upper Town now 
being abandoned. It was hoped that the 
two divisions would be able to force ther 
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way into the Lower Town, and meeting 
there, to unite, and, either with the people, 
men, women and children, whom they hoped 
to seize and under whose protection they be- 
lieved they would be safe from the guns of 
the men in the Upper Town, advance, or 
remain where they were, in the expectation 
that the peasants, merchants, and good people 
of Quebec would clamor so loudly to General 
Carleton not to subject them and their pos- 
sessions to the perils of a battle that the Amer- 
icans would be admitted here just as they pre- 
viously had been at Montreal. 

The plan having been formed, all that was 
required was a storm, under the cover of which 
the men were to move forward. As many of 
the American soldiers were clad in the garb of 
the straggling English soldiers that had been 
captured, it was feared that confusion between 
friend and foe might arise, and Montgomery 
had arranged that every one of his men 
should have a sprig of hemlock in his hat, 
which should be the distinguishing mark of 
the Americans. This mark, however, was 
soon replaced by a paper, upon which the 
fateful words that Morgan’s men bore upon 
their shirt fronts, ‘“ Liberty or Death,” were 
written. These small pieces of paper were to 
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be placed conspicuously upon the caps of the 
men, and so it was fondly hoped no confusion 
between friend and foe would arise. 

All that was required now was the storm 
under the shelter of which the attack was to be 
made, but the days came and went, and every 
one proved to be clear and cold. The New 
England men still declared that they would 
abide by the promise they had given, and 
would remain until the first day of January, 
but not a day longer. The twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth, and thirtieth days of December 
passed, and still there was no sign of the 
storm, for which the leaders were waiting with 
far greater eagerness than most men wait for 
fair weather.. Montgomery was well-nigh in 
despair. He would not withdraw, and yet he 
dared not hazard an attack without the assist- 
ance of the storm. At last, on the closing 
day of the month and year, the longed-for 
storm came, and the flakes of snow began to 
fall in such abundance that Montgomery 
knew an ideal night for his purpose was at 
hand. Preparations were formed for making 
feigned attacks at other points than those 
where the main bodies were to strike; and 
then the men moved forward in the darkness 
and storm, which, by this time, had become 
almost a blizzard. 
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men, and Montgomery, leading his force of 
three hundred, approached the points they 
were seeking. With Arnold were Morgan’s 
men, Lieutenant Steele, and the various 
men whom we have met in the course of this 
story. 

Mindful of their peril, and doubtless aware 
that the first stormy night would be selected 
by the Americans for the assault, of which 
the spies and deserters: already had informed 
them, it was about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing when the watchers near the Gate St. 
Louis beheld three rockets discharged into 
the air, and hurried forward with their cries 
of alarm and warning. “Turn out! Turn 
out!” was heard along the streets of the old 
town, and soldiers and officers came running 
through the storm, preparing to resist the at- 
tack. The alarm bell was ringing, and the’ 
shouts and calls and cries in the midst of the 
wind and storm increased the confusion among 
the defenders of Quebec. 

Meanwhile Henry and Hugh, with Arnold’s 
division, had been moving cautiously toward: 
the barriers which it was known had been 
erected at Sault au Matelot; and there the 
first blow was to be struck. In past the 
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Palace gate, almost up to the very Hotel 
Dieu, the Americans advanced in the blinding 
storm without being discovered. Suddenly 
they were perceived by the men stationed 
near, and the roar of the guns rose above the 
howling of the tempest. Great fire balls were 
thrown, which cast their light all about them 
and enabled the defenders to see the ap- 
proaching forces. Among the first to suffer 
was Benedict Arnold himself, and as he fell 
into the snow the bloodstains quickly revealed 
the fact that he had been severely wounded. 
As he was borne from the place it was quickly 
agreed that Daniel Morgan should become 
the leader, and the mighty rifleman at once 
roused himself and his men for the task be- 
fore them. Yelling like demons, they dashed 
around the precipice and rushed upon the 
men who were defending this first barrier. 

Startled by the unexpected attack, and 
doubtless dismayed by the wild yells, the de- 
fenders were hardly prepared to resist, and in 
a brief time the ladders were placed against 
the barrier. 

Henry saw that the first of the men to ad- 
vance faltered, for above him were men and 
guns; but Morgan, wild with the rage of 
fighting, shouted, “Follow me, boys!’ and 
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he himself swiftly mounted the ladder. 
Somehow, though no man ever knew how 
it occurred, he escaped the fire directed at 
him; but his face was scorched, his hair 
cut, and his cap shot away. His men, stim- 
ulated by his matchless bravery, with a wild 
ery and rush followed him; and in a brief 
time the Americans had almost as many pris- 
oners as there were men in their own ranks. 

Between them and the entrance to the 
Upper Town Henry perceived that there was 
another “ barrier” which must be taken, and. 
alone Daniel Morgan rushed forward to see, 
as he said, “how the land lay there.” Ls- 
caping the fire again, he returned to his men, 
who now had sought shelter in the houses. 
Thus far they had fought with matchless 
bravery, but they were wondering why it: 
was that Montgomery’s forces did not come 
to meet them as had been agreed. Morgan 
himself, as at his word Henry and Hugh and 
his men sought the protection of the houses, 
rushed back for help, and to bring up more 
of the Americans. 

When he came to the outer part of the 
Lower Town he found two hundred of his 
friends, and with them he rushed back to 
the place he had left, still almost beside him- 
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self with rage and excitement. When they 
arrived at the place where their friends were, 
it was to learn that Montgomery had not 
yet come. Without waiting for his arrival, 
Morgan at once gave the word to move for- 
ward on the barricade that must be taken be- 
fore the way to the Upper Town was cleared. 

Again Daniel Morgan himself led the men; 
but though they all ran forward, still yell- 
ing and shouting, it was to find that during 
the delay the number of the defenders of 
the barricade had been greatly increased, 
and they were met by such a murderous 
reception that their progress was quickly 
checked. Heavy guns had been planted by 
the British in such a manner that the Ameri- 
cans were raked by the fire. The ladders 
the Americans had brought were too few to 
be of use here; their guns were so wet by 
the snow that they could be used only as 
clubs. Many of the Americans, including 
Henry and Hugh, had again sought the shel- 
ter of the houses; but Morgan, with a few of 
his bravest followers, still was standing in 
the street and calling upon his men to help 
him take the barricade. 

Some of the British, bolder now, began to 
rush forth and seize and drag behind the bars 
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riers the scaling ladders that for the moment 
had apparently been abandoned. Even the 
approach of Captain Dearborn and his troops, 
who had lost their way, afforded slight help, 
for the most of them were captured by a 
quick movement of the defenders. 

Henry and Hugh now learned that between 
them and the exit other forces had been 
placed, so that their enemies were thus in 
their front and rear. Hopeless of being able 
to force his way forward, Morgan, still un- 
daunted, urged his men to follow him and 
cut a way through to safety; but some de- 
layed, still hoping that Montgomery would 
speedily meet them, and that the combined 
forces might be able to accomplish that for 
which they had come, or at least be able to 
protect one another. 

At this very time Henry saw one of the 
British captains spring forward into the midst 
of the officers who were consulting, and boldly 
demand their surrender. 

In a moment he was disarmed, but his men 
were close behind him and now were pushing 
boldly forward. Ina brief time cannon were 
brought to bear upon the houses in which the 
American soldiers had sought refuge, and the 
place was surrounded. A few hid themselves 
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in cellars and attics, and a few others man- 
aged somehow to escape in the storm, but 
the most of them at once surrendered, for re- 
sistance was no longer possible. 

But even after his own capture Henry saw 
Daniel Morgan, taking his stand against a 
wall, defiantly declare that he would rather 
die than surrender. His men entreated him 
to yield, and the enemy threatened him with 
instant death if he continued to resist. 

“7 dare any one of you to come and take 
my sword !”’ shouted the infuriated soldier, but 
no one claimed the privilege. 

At last, sobbing aloud, Morgan held forth 
his sword to a priest he perceived among the 
people in front of him, and said, “ There! I 
give my sword to you; but not a scoundrel of 
these cowards shall take it out of my hand!” 

So it was that after many of his men had 
fallen or been wounded,’ Daniel Morgan and 
nearly four hundred of his fellow soldiers be- 
came prisoners of the British in Quebec. The 
prisoners, among whom were Henry and our 
friends, were at once taken to the Upper 
Town and confined in the Jesuits’ College. 

1 The figures given vary greatly. The loss of the Ameri- 
cans in killed and wounded is variously stated at from sev- 


enty-two to two hundred and forty. The loss of the British 
is given as between five and twenty-eight. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A STARTLING RECOGNITION 


Unver guard, Henry and Hugh stood with 
their fellow prisoners about noon of the first 
day of the new year, to be reviewed and 
examined by their captors. Cold, hungry, 
forlorn, and well-nigh hopeless, the men one 
by one told their names, the place of their 
birth, and responded to the various questions 
that were put to them. 

“] know that man,” exclaimed Henry in a 
low voice to Hugh as the colonel approached 
to examine them. “It’s Colonel McDou- 
gall, and he’s a friend of my uncle, and I’m 
going to tell him that I’ve seen him at my 
uncle’s house.” 

Hugh smiled slightly as his friend spoke, 
but he made no response, for it was evident 
that he had slight hope of any favors being 
gained from such a man at such a time. 

When the examination had been completed 
and the colonel was about to pass on, Henry 
said eagerly to him, “Colonel McDougall,’ 
don’t you know me?” | 
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_ T can’t say that I do,” replied the officer 
kindly, at the same time glancing keenly at 
the lad. 

“You were at Detroit when my uncle was 
there. I’ve heard him tell about it a good 
many times. Why, Colonel, I met you at 
his house once when you came home with 
him and were in the valley of the Susque- 
hanna” — | 

“ Bless me,” exclaimed Colonel McDougall 
quickly, “ you don’t mean to tell me that you 
are Henry Miner! You do, indeed, remind 
me of hin, it’s a fact; but I” — 

“Yes, yes; that’s who I am. I thought 
you ’d remember me.” 

** And you are here with these misguided 
rebels? A sad day for you, my boy!” 

“T know it,” replied Henry disconsolately. 
“T know it.” : 

“Can I do anything for you?” inquired 
the colonel kindly. 

“T did n’t know but we might be allowed 
to go with the officers,” began Henry ; but he 
stopped abruptly as the colonel smiled and 
shook his head. 

“TI might be able to fix that for you, but I 
don’t think it would be wise.” 

“Why not?” 
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“My boy, the officers are the leaders in 
this wicked rebellion, and are all likely to 
be sent to England and be tried for treason 
against their king, and if you were with them 
you might be obliged to go, too. We've 
sent that miserable wretch, Ethan Allen, on 
already, and he’s likely to suffer for his 
crimes, too. We took him back here at the 
Isle of Montreal, as perhaps you know.” 

“No, I didn’t know,” replied Henry so- 
berly. “I think I’ll stay with the men, any- 
way.” 

“?T’is better so,” said the colonel as he 
passed on. 

The request Henry had made had been 
born of a sudden impulse, and when it was 
refused he had been grateful, for the sight 
of Hugh’s disconsolate face recalled to him 
the obligations under which he was to the 
trapper, and how selfish it would be for him 
to try to secure for himself that which he could 
not share with his friend. 

It was not long, however, before the exam- 
ination was completed and the men in the 
division in which Hugh and Henry found 
themselves were conducted to a huge monas- 
tery which, they were informed, was called 
the Reguliers, — an immense building, nearly 
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square, and adjoining what at one time evi- 
dently had been a garden, containing a half 
acre or more of land. Through the cellar- 
way of this unsightly building the prisoners 
were led, and as they were conducted up the 
stairways they obtained glimpses of rooms 
filled with stores of various kinds. | 

Up and up the men were conducted until 
they came toa floor where there were many 
rooms, no one of which was larger than ten 
feet square. Into these rooms the men were 
thrust, so many being placed in each that it 
was filled to its utmost capacity. Ragged 
and wretched as the men were, the presence 
of so many served in a measure to aid in 
keeping all warm, or at least they were not so 
cold as they would have been had there been 
fewer there. 

Here for a brief time, in uncertainty and 
suffering, not knowing what the fate of their 
comrades had been, the men were kept. From 
the windows they could look down upon the 
streets and see what was passing beneath 
them. 

It was the third day after their capture 
when, about noon, Hugh called in a low voice 
to Henry from the window near which he was 
standing, “ Come here, lad.” 
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As Henry approached he looked down upon 
the street and beheld a procession of men 
bearing upon their shoulders a coffin covered 
by a pall, upon which transverse swords had 
been placed. Behind these men moved a body 
of regulars, their arms reversed, and with 
scarfs on their left elbows, following the dead 
in a sombre procession. 

« What is it?’ said Henry in a low voice. 

“It’s Montgomery. I feel sure of it,” ree 
plied Hugh. 

It was some time afterward when Henry 
learned that Hugh’s surmise had been correct 
and that the gallant leader had fallen at the 
head of his troops as he led them into the city, 
according to the plan which had been agreed 
upon. Even his death, however, might not 
have defeated the project had Colonel Camp- 
bell, the next in command, been quick to 
follow up the work which Montgomery had 
so bravely begun ; but the general impression 
was that Campbell, either confused or fright- 
ened by the death of the leader, had speedily 
withdrawn his men instead of pressing for- 
ward, when the slight resistance that would 
have been offered could not have checked the 
force of his rush if he had acted boldly and 
promptly. 
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When all this was known, as it soon was, 
the bravery of Daniel Morgan and Benedict 
Arnold and others of the rude soldiers be- 
came still brighter in its contrast with the 
hesitation or cowardice of the recreant colo- 
nel. 

The same day others who had fallen in the 
struggle were generously given the courtesies 
of war by Carleton, and were buried with mil- 
itary honors ; but the saddest of all the sights 
upon which Henry and Hugh looked that day 
was that of carioles passing the prison house 
filled with the frozen, distorted, twisted, hid- 
eous bodies of the dead American soldiers as 
they were borne to the monstrous heaps and 
piles of the dead. Faces and forms of those 
who had been their companions on the long 
march through the wilderness were recog- 
nized, and the sight was more than the lad, 
weakened as he was by his sufferings and 
privations, could endure. 

His eyes were filled with tears and his voice 
was trembling as he turned to Hugh and said, 
“Oh, Hugh, this is horrible! Probably we, 
too, will soon be carried out, just as these 
poor fellows have been.” 

“Jt is hard, lad,” replied Hugh, “but we 
must n’t give way to it. General Carleton has 
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half a heart in him, anyway, for he’s treated 
our poor general with respect, and I heard 
to-day that he was going to do something more 
for us.”’ d 

“¢ What’s that?” 

“The guard told me that he’d sent over 
to see if he could get our belongings for us. 
I am sure I hope he ’ll succeed.” 

And certainly the appearance of all the men 
bore out Hugh’s words. Their clothing was 
in tatters, and in no condition to afford even 
a slight protection from the intense cold. 
Through the kindness of some of the people 
in the town, the merchants of Quebec had 
sent to the Reguliers some food and drink, 
which had been of great comfort to the 
wretched men, but the intense cold was some- 
thing against which they had no protection. 

“ Here! What’s this?” exclaimed Hugh 
suddenly, as the door to their room was thrown 
open and they were bidden by the guard to 
come forth into the large hall. 

Kiven the heart-rending sight upon which 
Henry had been looking was for the moment 
forgotten as he, with the others, hurriedly 
followed the guard. In the hall were placed 
a large number of knapsacks and blankets. 
These had been secured by General Carleton, 
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who had dispatched a party with a flag of 
truce to Benedict Arnold, and so obtained 
what scanty baggage belonged to the prison- 
ers he had taken. 

Great was the rejoicing among the men as 
each claimed his knapsack. The men had all, 
or nearly all, obtained their own, although 
Henry had not found his belongings. As 
the pile decreased and still he was unable to 
find his own, the heart of the troubled lad 
became heavy indeed. 

“ Never mind, Henry,” said Hugh consol- 
ingly, “you shall share with me;” for the 
trapper had been among: the first to find his 
possessions. 

“ Yes, and so have not enough for either,” 
replied Henry bitterly. “No, Hugh, I shall 
not take yours. *T is better for one to suffer 
than for two.” 

‘‘ Nonsense,’ retorted Hugh sturdily, — 
“nonsense. [ tell you”? — 

“Here! Whose is this?” interrupted the 
guard, as the pile of knapsacks had all disap- 
peared save one. “This belongs to Nelson,” 
he added as he read the name of the owner. 
“ Where ’s Nelson ?” 

As no one responded to the call, Hugh said 
quickly to Henry, “Take it, lad! Nelson 
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probably was in the dead-house. Take it! 
Be quick, too, before it’s gone.” 

Henry stepped forward and, stretching 
forth his hand, said, “ My name is not Nel- 
son, but my knapsack wasn’t sent in. Nelson 
does n’t seem to be here, but if you'll let me 
have it I’ll take it and keep it till it’s called 
for. I haven’t’’? — | 

Suddenly Henry stopped abruptly and 
gazed in astonishment into the face of the 
guard before him. Apparently the guard was 
as astonished as the prisoner, for he stared 
back at him as if he could not trust the evi- 
dence of his own eyes. The most of the men 
were gone now, and only Henry and Hugh 
and a few others were left in the hall, so that 
‘the incident created little or no excitement 
outside the few who were immediately con- 
cerned. 

“Sam Warner, is that you?” exclaimed 
Henry, when in a measure he had recovered 
from his surprise. 

‘Yes, yes. How came you to be here, 
of all places?” replied the guard, equally 
astonished. | 

“T’m a prisoner. I should think you 
could see that,’ said Henry bitterly. 

“ Yes, yes, I see. Here, Henry, take this 
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knapsack and this blanket, too!” exclaimed 
the guard, as he hastily thrust the things into 
the hands of the young prisoner. 

As Henry received them he began to speak 
again, but Sam Warner turned without stay- 
ing to listen to his words, and immediately 
disappeared from sight as he departed down 
the long stairway. 

“It beats me how that rascal came to be 
here in Quebec,” said Hugh thoughtfully, 
as he and Henry returned to their room. 
“ What do you suppose it means ?”’ 

“T don’t understand it any more than you 
do.” 

“That ’s what comes of letting him off as 
easily as we did that time when we promised 
him a coat of tar and feathers. I would that 
we had given it to him then, for we’d have 
had that much, anyway, out of the Tory 
villain !” 

Henry made no response, for he was think- 
ing of the last time he had met their neigh- 
bor, and how his face had been seen for a 
moment when he and Hugh had stopped at 
Windsor on their way to the camp at Cam- 
bridge. Certainly it was strange, almost un- 
accountable, he thought; and now here was 
Sam Warner, a guard in far-away Quebec. 
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Surely the tables had been turned, and Sam 
was in a position in which he could easily 
repay all the sufferings he had himself been 
compelled: to endure at the hands of his 
angry neighbors. Would he be a friend or 
an enemy? Though Henry thought long of 
the problem, he was not able to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion, and in a brief time 
he had entered into the spirit which now 
animated his fellow prisoners, for the warmer 
garments were speedily donned, and in the 
delight which had arisen over the unexpected 
good fortune, something very like hilarity 
had for the moment broken out among the 
men. 

They had not long been clothed, how- 
ever, before a guard entered and said, “I 
want some of you to come down and help me 
unload some wood.” Only four men were to 
go, but so eager was Henry for the oppor- 
tunity that he was among those who were 
chosen for the work, and for an hour he had 
the privilege of working in the open air as he 
and his companions labored at the task of 
unloading the sleds of wood that had been 
drawn to the Reguliers. 

When at last the task was completed, 
Henry had selected and placed aside a short 
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stick of birch, which he carried back with 
him to his room, concealing it within his 
jacket. 

As soon as he entered the room he dis- 
closed his possession, and there was a merry 
laugh at his expense. 

“What are you going to do with that?” 
demanded Henry Crone, a young man whom 
he had known well in his Pennsylvania home. 
“Going to pry open the building and get 
away ?” 

“You ’ll see,’ replied Henry, good-na- 
turedly, as he drew forth his knife and began 
to whittle. 

“Let me help you,” suggested Crone, who 
was one of the few that had succeeded in 
retaining their knives. 

“Can’t do it,” responded Henry. ‘“ You 
can watch me, though, if you want to.” 

The curiosity of all the men was now 
aroused, and they crowded about Henry as 
he began to labor at his possession. Fora 
time he worked on in silence, and the pris- 
oners good-naturedly made frequent sugges- 
tions. 

“T have it! I know what you’re up to,” 
exclaimed Crone. “Ill give you two biscuits 
for the first use of it.” 
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“ What is it, Crone ?”’ inquired one of the 
men. “I don’t see.”’ 

“Tt’sa spoon. It’s a wooden spoon. The 
lad ’s a genius.” 

The food of the men consisted of a small 
biscuit of rye, of which the straw itself com- 
posed no small part. In addition, a small 
piece of pork or salt beef was given, and at 
times some butter that was exceedingly ran- 
cid. It was evident to the prisoners that they 
were faring upon the provisions that had been 
prepared for some vessel, and that the stores 
had been transferred to their use. However, 
the food was not distasteful, though to Henry 
it was insufficient in quantity. Frequently 
the men had combined their allowances by 
using all their stores in common and making 
a stew, — “lobscouse”’ they termed it, — 
from which all of the mess were served in 
common. 

“ There ’ll be nothing left for us if he has 
a spoon,” said one of the men. “Ill give 
you two biscuits, too, for a turn at it.” 

“So will I,” shouted another, and in a 
brief time Henry had obtained promises of 
biscuit that would be sufficient for his needs 
for several days. 

The bargaining, however, was interrupted 
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by the appearance of an officer, who was 
recognized as Colonel McLean, and Henry 
was startled as he beheld standing beside the 
colonel Sam Warner himself, and to the trou- 
bled young prisoner their coming boded little 
good for any in the room. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE LEAP 


A SILENCE came over the prisoners as they 
stood facing the intruders, and the kindly 
expression upon the face of the sturdy colonel 
for a moment was as puzzling to the men as 
was the unexpected entrance itself. Already 
they had learned that the feelings of their 
captors were by no means so bitter as they 
had good reason for fearing, and General 
Carleton himself had visited them twice, and 
had busied himself in several ways in provid- 
ing for the comfort of his prisoners. These 
“ comforts,’ however, had been few in num- 
ber, due doubtless as much to the general’s 
inability to provide them as to any other one 
cause. The intense bitterness which came 
later in the struggle had not as yet fully mani- 
fested itself, and the men of either army were 
not wholly ignorant of the virtues of their 
foes. 

It was the presence of Samuel Warner in 
the room, however, which to Henry was a 
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source of uneasiness, for not only was the 
fact that the Tory was in the town strange 
and well-nigh unaccountable, but also the 
treatment with which he had been threatened 
by some of his neighbors in the valley of the 
Susquehanna had been of a character that 
might now well cause him to retaliate, for 
some of the very men who had threatened 
him and been most bitter against him were 
present before him. Of this number was the 
trapper, Hugh, and Henry had no difficulty 
in perceiving that his friend was as uneasy 
as he himself was. 

However, the silence was at last broken by 
the colonel as he said, “I’ve come to find out 
how many of you were born in England.” 

“T wasn’t, bedad!’’ spoke up Cavenaugh 
quickly, one of the men in the room. 

“Nor I either. Ould Oireland’s th’ land 
fur me, ivery day in the wake,” said Conner, 
another of the inmates. 

“Then you were both born in Ireland, 
were you ?”’ inquired the colonel quickly. 

“‘Yis, we were that,” said Cavenaugh 
eagerly. 

‘‘ And who is it that rules over Ireland, 
may I ask?” said the colonel. 

“°T is th’ king what tries for to do that 
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same, but it’s a har-r-d job he has of it,” 
said Conner, whereat a laugh arose from the 
men in the room. 

‘“‘T have an idea that his Majesty somehow 
looks upon the Irishmen as his subjects. You 
know what it is they call it, don’t you, when 
subjects rise against their lawful sovereign ?” 

*¢ Ray-bell-i-on.” 

‘No, that isn’t it.” 

“ What is it, thin?” inquired Cavenaugh, 
falling easily into the trap that had been laid 
for him. 

“Treason.” 

“Trayson, is it? Bedad, an’ Oi’m no 
traytor, for yez!”’ replied Cavenaugh sharply. 
“Js it trayson for a mon to fight for his 
hiberty? That’s what King George’s own 
daddies did, Oi’m thinkin’ !” 

_© You may think what you please,” retorted 
the colonel, “but I’ve a notion that King 
George may have another way of looking at 
it when he hears that some of his own sub- 
jects have been captured when they were try- 
ing to seize one of his own towns. It sounds 
very like treason, whatever it really may be.” 

Both Irishmen were silent, for the officer’s 
words had made a strong impression upon 
them, as well as upon all who were in the 
room. 
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Aware of the effect of his statement, Col- 
onel McLean, in a lower voice, said, “I’m 
sure the king has no desire to deal unjustly 
with any one, but you can see for yourselves 
how the report of the affair here is likely to 
strike him. But there’s a way out of it,” he 
added kindly. “Some of you men here were 
born in England and some of you came from 
lands that are really a part of her, since they 
are her possessions. Now, we'll give you 
this chance, for we want to deal fairly with 
everybody: all of you who are willing to 
enlist in his Majesty’s forces will receive a 
pardon and go scot free.” 

“ Go where?” interrupted Conner. 

“You'll go into the army, but you ’ll 
escape a trial for treason.”’ 

“ An’ suppose we don’t be after goin’ ?” 
inquired Cavenaugh. 

“Then I don’t know just what will hap- 
pen. I know that Ethan Allen was kept 
here in the hold of one of His Majesty’s ves- 
sels in irons for a long time, and I know that 
he’s been sent to England since to stand trial 
for treason. I know that much, but of course 
I don’t just know how you’ll be treated, 
though I might give a shrewd guess at it, if. 
I tried real hard.” 
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As a prolonged silence followed his words, 
even Cavenaugh and Conner apparently being 
strongly moved by the quietly spoken words 
of the colonel, the officer, quick to follow up 
the advantage he had gained, said, “ Now, 
I want to be entirely fair with you men. 
We’ll say nothing at all about the attack on 
Quebec; we ’ll let that pass. But my advice 
to you is to do just what a good many of 
your men have done, and: that is to take up 
with this offer, which is perfectly fair, and 
such an opportunity as may not be given 
again. I’ve got the statements of you all, 
I think, and I won’t crowd the matter now. 
I'll give you a long time to think it over, — 
a long time; and you can let me know what 
you conclude to do. to-morrow. But you 
know what I think of it.” 

The colonel then departed, and Samuel 
Warner went with him, but no sooner were 
they gone than the men in the room broke 
forth into angry protests against the demands 
of Colonel McLean. Hugh was silent until 
all had spoken, then, turning to the two 
Irishmen, he said quietly, “If I were in your 
places I should take up with this offer and 
enlist.”’ 

“What!” exclaimed all the men, aghast 
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at the suggestion of the trapper, who was 
looked upon as one of the most uncompro- 
mising of the Whig patriots. 

“ That ’s what I said, and that’s just what 
I mean,” asserted Hugh sturdily. 

“ Explain yerself,’”’ said Conner. “ Bedad, 
and Oi’m afther thinkin’ there’s more nor 
one kind of a traytor.” 

Ignoring the anger of the man, Hugh said 
quietly, “It’s simply a choice between going 
into the king’s army and going in irons to 
England. I don’t think I should hesitate a 
great while if I had to face that question.”’ 

“‘ That ’s no way for a man who’s fighting 
for his liberty to talk,’ suggested one of the 
men. | 
“You haven’t heard me through,’ said 
the trapper quietly. “I should call such an 
enlistment as that, however, one done under 
compulsion, and what I am compelled to 
promise isn’t really a promise at all. Then, 
after I’d entered the army, I think,’ and his 
voice became lower, “1 rather think when the 
right time came that somehow I should turn 
up among the missing. It’s perfectly fair,” he 
added boldly, “for a man to make use of every 
honest chance he can get, and I’m certain sure 
that some night I’d slip out and get away.” 
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“‘ Thrue fer yez,” said Cavenaugh thought- 
fully. “It’s the iron and the hold, or it’s 
bein’ compelled to enlist with the redcoats. 
What ’s yer mind on it, Conner?” 

But Conner made no response, though 
when, on the following day, he and his com- 
panion were both among those who ostensibly 
accepted the offer to enlist in the British 
army, there was no doubt to what conclu- 
sion his mind had been led. Nor were they 
the only ones to accept the terms offered by 
Colonel McLean, for others of the men born 
in England or Ireland announced that they 
were willing to be enrolled among the soldiers 
of King George. 

It was only a brief time after this event, 
however, when the prisoners were startled one 
day by the sound of guns, and this was fol- 
lowed by the roar of the cannon, and it was 
evident that a serious disturbance of some 
kind had arisen within the city. The excite- 
ment among the prisoners became intense, for 
there were hopes that somehow an effort was 
being made in their behalf by their friends, 
who, they knew, were still encamped outside 
the walls, and had not as yet abandoned all 
thoughts of the siege; but the firing soon 
stopped abruptly, and all understood that the 
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noise of the guns, whatever it might betoken, 
certainly did not mean that any men had 
forced their way into Quebec for their relief. 

On the following day Samuel Warner was 
one of the guards in the prison house; 
and as a considerable degree of liberty was 
granted the prisoners, Henry managed to 
follow up his old-time neighbor and to have 
a few words of conversation with him. Not 
knowing just what he was to expect of him, 
he was careful as he began to talk, hoping that 
Sam himself would soon betray his true feel- 
ings, and so enable him to perceive whether 
he could be relied upon for any friendly 
assistance, or still retained the feelings of 
anger that were so keen in his mind when 
he had fled from his neighbors on the Sus- 
quehanna. 

“ What was that noise we heard yesterday, 
Sam ?” inquired Henry as he drew near. 

“That firmg of the guns? Is that the 
noise you mean ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“¢ Why, two of your friends got away.” 

“Who were they?” inquired Henry ea- 
gerly. As Sam smiled, he instantly repressed 
his feeling of excitement, and, striving to 


speak calmly, added, “ Do you really mean to 
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tell me, Sam, that two of the prisoners es- 
caped ?” 

“They were n’t prisoners.” 

“Oh, I thought you said they were.”’ 

“ They were and they were n’t.” 

“J don’t understand.” 

“You had two Irishmen here in your room, 
did n’t you?”’ 

“You mean Cavenaugh and Conner ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And they got away?” 

So it is said.” 

“‘ Why, they enlisted. They were n’t pris- 
oners ; they were soldiers.” 

Samuel Warner laughed as he said, “ That’s 
about it, but they got away, whatever the 
name you call them. They’re gone, any- 
way.” | 

“Tell me about it, Sam.” 

“Why, they were taken at their word when 
they enlisted, and very foolishly, according to 
my way of thinking, were put on guard, or 
rather Cavenaugh was, out on the wall near 
the Palace gate. That’s a hard place, now, 
let me tell you. The snow banks up there 
till it is well-nigh twenty-five feet deep, and 
the bottom of it is as hard as a rock, though 
the top of it is soft enough, for the wind keeps 
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twisting the light snow around there till it 
almost seems as if it was possessed. Well, 
Cavenaugh was on guard, as I was telling 
you, and the sentry next to him wasn’t much 
good. You see, it’s so cold there, and the 
wind is so strong, that no live man can 
stand it but a few minutes at a time. I 
know all about it, for I’ve been there myself. 
Why, Henry, I’ve known the times this win- 
ter when the guards out. there had to be 
changed every fifteen minutes.” 

“ How high are the walls there?” inquired 
Henry. He was longing to ask other ques- 
tions of Sam, but as yet he did not dare. 

“Thirty to forty feet for the most part,” 
replied the guard. “ Well, as I was saying, 
Cavenaugh was on duty, and up comes Con- 
ner with a bottle, which he held out to the 
sentry next to his friend. He was all as un- 
suspicious asa baby, and took the bottle, never 
looking around to see Cavenaugh, who was 
creeping up close behind him. Just as he 
tipped the bottle up, Cavenaugh struck him 
with the butt of his musket and knocked him 
over on the ground. Conner grabbed the 
man’s gun, and then he and the other Irish- 
man jumped straight off the wall into the 
snowbank down below it.” 
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“JT thought you said the snow was twenty- 
five feet deep there. I should think they ’d 
have gone in so deep they never could get 
out again.” 

“It was that deep, and the bottom was as 
hard as a rock, and the soft snow on top 
was so deep they could hardly move in it. 
It came almost to their armpits, but they 
managed to crawl away somehow.” 

“‘ Were n’t they fired at ?”’ inquired Henry. 

“Fired at? Yes, of course they were fired 
at. The relief guard came up and blazed 
away at them, but their fingers were so cold 
they could hardly handle their guns, and so 
they missed them. The two rascals made their 
way straight for St. Rocque and got away 
there, too, though we sent some canister and 
grapeshot after ’em. They’re gone, and as 
far as we know, they did n’t get a scratch.” 

“‘ Are you glad they ’ve got away, Sam?” 
inquired Henry in a low voice, and glancing 
about him as he spoke to make sure that his 
words were not overheard. 

“Glad? Glad? Why should I be glad?” 

“ Oh, I did n’t know but you might. You 
see what it is for men to be shut up here in 
the Reguliers and’? — 

“ And I have n’t forgotten how a tar barrel 
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looks and smells,” broke in Sam angrily. “I 
haven’t forgotten how it feels for a mob to 
get hold of you. I know, too, how it is for 
a man to be compelled to leave his home and 
his old mother and come away off to this for- 
saken land! Oh! There are a good many 
things I know,” he added bitterly, “and I 
have n’t learned how to forget yet, either.” 

‘¢ How did you happen to come here, Sam?” 
began Henry again, changing the tone of his 
voice and striving to appear more friendly. 

“T’ve talked too much already,” said Sam 
sharply. ‘I’m done now.” 

As Henry perceived that any further at- 
tempt to draw his neighbor into conversation 
would be vain, he turned back to his room, 
where he related the story of the escape of 
Cavenaugh and Conner as Sam Warner had 
related it to him. 

Great was the rejoicing of the men, for not 
one had looked upon the promise the two 
Irishmen had given, when they had enlisted, 
as binding; and as this was the first success- 
ful effort to escape which had been made, nat- 
urally all the prisoners were highly excited and 
elated over the result. 

Hugh, though he seldom spoke, was evi- 
dently strongly stirred by the escape of the 
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two men, and that night confided to Henry 
that he was trying to think up a plan for them 
also to use. But his plottings were sharply 
interrupted by the excitement which arose on 


the following day. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
A PLOT 


Soon after the prisoners had breakfasted 
in the morning following Henry’s interview 
with his Tory neighbor, word was speedily 
passed that all were to be transferred to the 
Dauphin Jail. Just where or what this build- 
ing was no one apparently knew; but to 
Hugh, as well as to several others of the men, 
the announcement was a source of discour- 
agement. 

“T was just getting it all fixed, lad,” the 
trapper said to Henry, “and here my plans 
are all spoiled. 1 don’t just know what we ’Il 
do now.” 

“ What was it, Hugh? What was it you 
were going to do?” 

“Too late now, lad. No use in talking 
about it,” replied Hugh gloomily. ‘There 
might be a chance for us if they don’t move 
us, but I don’t see any if they do.” 

Whatever the plans of the trapper may 
have been, they were all thwarted when word 
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came from the guard that the men were to 
collect their belongings and prepare at once 
to go to the Dauphin Jail. The divisions 
were kept nearly the same as they had been 
when they were brought to the Reguliers, 
and, under the escort of the soldiers, they 
were all conducted to their new prison house. 

The company in which were Henry and 
Hugh was the first to enter the building, and 
as the first choice of rooms was therefore 
oranted them, they proceeded at once to the 
third floor, where they selected a room that 
looked out over the city for a considerable 
distance. The room itself had been fitted 
out with bunks or berths arranged in tiers, 
and was far more comfortable than the quar- 
ters they had previously occupied. But the 
building had caused Henry’s heart to sink 
when they had entered, for to him it did not 
appear possible that any one could ever escape 
from it, and Hugh’s words had aroused a 
hope that now was gone, and left a most 
intense feeling of disappointment in its place. 

The walls of the great building were of 
stone and at least three feet in thickness. 
The courtyard surrounding the jail was ex- 
ceedingly small, and it was shut in by a wall 
that was twenty feet high. At the windows 
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were bars of iron set in the mason-work and 
presenting a most formidable appearance. 
Between the jail and St. John’s gate there 
were about three hundred yards of open 
ground, unguarded and unkept, though there 
was a guard of thirty regulars at the gate 
itself. Across the street and at a distance of 
forty yards was a house which was used as a 
station by the guards who had the oversight 
of the jail. Regulars were employed for the 
most part when the prisoners were first trans- 
ferred, but as the men apparently were peace- 
ably inclined, these were soon sent away and 
militiamen took their places; but the sentries 
were placed outside the building and the 
prisoners were left largely to themselves, the 
captain of the provost being usually the only 
one of the regulars to enter. As he was a 
genial, kind-hearted man, he seldom inter- 
fered with the men, and apparently had no 
suspicion that they were not as hopeless as 
they appeared to be. 

And Henry was hopeless, indeed. Nota 
ray of light could he see in all the darkness 
of their situation. The cold was more in- 
tense, the food, although General Carleton 
did his best for them, was insufficient in 
quantity and deficient in quality, and the 
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entire outlook was gloomy. For hours Henry 
would stand by the window gazing out over 
the dreary scene before him, realizing how 
many hundreds of barren miles lay between 
him and his Pennsylvania home. At such 
times Hugh would insist upon his young 
friend coming out into the corridor and walk- 
ing up and down its length, both for the 
exercise and warmth to be had in this way, 
and for the sake of withdrawing the lad’s 
thoughts from the channel into which he was 
aware they were likely to turn. Many of the 
men were ill (smallpox was prevalent), and 
some had gone out of the building never to 
return. Gambling had become more than a 
pastime, for many (and young Crone most of 
all) were engaged in the games during most 
of their waking hours. The stakes were 
biscuit, and through Crone’s friendship and 
frequent gifts Henry received ofttimes more 
than his due allowance, although he never 
could be prevailed upon to enter into the 
gaming himself. 

Not many days had elapsed after they had 
been brought to the Dauphin jail, when one 
morning Hugh returned to the room to find 
Henry standing disconsolately by the window. 

“How is it, lad? Would you like to be 
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out there?’’ inquired the trapper in a low 
voice. 

Henry smiled as he replied, “ What I 
would ‘like’ has n’t much to do with it.” 

“I’m not so sure as to that.’ The trap- 
per spoke in a whisper, and Henry instantly 
turned and faced him. 

“What is it, Hugh? What have you 
found out?” he inquired eagerly. 

* Steady, lad. Not so loud, if you please.” 

“Yes, yes. But what is it?” 

“T’ve learned something since we came 
into this old trap.” 

“Yes; I see you have. But what is it?” 

“There’s a way in and it may be there’s 
a way out.” 

** Have you found one, Hugh?” 

“1 ’ve found a spot where one might be, 
leastwise I’m not sure that one might not be 
made.” 

“Tell me, Hugh. Don’t keep me this 
way.” 

“ We can’t get out through the walls, that’s 
one thing certain,” said Hugh, striking the 
heavy mason-work near the window as he 
spoke. 

“‘ No, these walls are more than three feet 


thick.” 
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“But some of the bars are no good. 
They ’ve rusted till they ’re loose, at least 
they are in the cellar.” As the men were 
allowed the freedom of the building, Henry 
expressed no surprise when his friend ex- 
plained where it was that he had made his 
discovery. 

“T’ve found something else, too,’ resumed 
Hugh. 

“ What’s that? What is it?” inquired 
Henry eagerly, for he was now thoroughly 
aroused by the words of his friend. 

“T’ve been up to the head of the stairs; 
there ’s a little room there, as you may know, 
and there ’s a small window in it.”’ 

“Yes, yes. I’ve seen it,” said Henry 
quickly. “One can see it when he looks 
up from the cellar.” 

“So he can; but I’ve looked into it, too.” 

“‘ Have you been in there, Hugh ?” 

sae Ca Ae 

“| thought you said” — 

6650 didi”? 

“Did what?” 

“ Why, I said I’d looked into it, did n’t 
1? Well, that’s just what I did, and peep- 
ing through the keyhole I could see what 
there was inside just as plainly as if I1’d been 
inside.” 
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“ What was there? Is it from that room 
you re planning to get out?” 

“JT didn’t say so,” replied Hugh, smiling, 
as he perceived that he had succeeded in 
diverting Henry’s thoughts completely from 
their former gloomy channel. “ No, I didn’t 
say that, but I’ll tell you, lad, I’ve seen 
enough and thought of enough to make me 
think it’s wise to get some few — not ‘too 
many — of the men together and talk it over. 
Do you come with me, lad, and we’ll see 
what can be done.” 

In a brief time Hugh had assembled a 
few of the leading spirits, and they were all 
eagerly listening to the proposition he was 
making. They had slight fear of interrup- 
tion, for it was no unusual sight to see 
groups of prisoners in the rooms or in the 
corridors, and, as has been: said, as the sen- 
tries were on duty only outside the building, 
there was no fear of trouble from that source. 
Nevertheless, the men conversed in low tones, 
and at the approach of any one not in the 
secret their conversation ceased abruptly. 

“1 tell you, men, the thing can be done; I 
know it can. I’ve been over all the ground 
carefully and I know what I’m talking 
about,” Hugh was saying. 
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“What do you suggest?” said Boyd 
thoughtfully. 

“We must arrange every detail carefully,” 
replied the trapper. “My own opinion is 
that we must have our fellows all divided up, 
and every one understand just what it is he’s 
to do when the time for action comes.” 

“ You would n’t tell every one of our men 
what ’s going on, would you?” inquired 
Boyd. 

“No, no. That would never do at all. 
What I mean is that we must have one gang 
who shall rush out to St. John’s gate and 
scatter the guards there; another party must 
-be ready to set fire to the jail and the build- 
ing’s here, and somehow we must get word to 
the camp outside, so that our men can rush 
through St. John’s gate just as soon as it is 
cleared and come to help us.” 

“It’s almost as good as the old fable of 
the mice who were going to hang a bell on 
the neck of the cat so that they could be 
warned in time whenever she came near them. 
The trouble’s going to be to find out who 
will drive the men from St. John’s gate.” 

“ You will, Boyd, and you can pick all the 
men you want to go with you. This lad, I 
know, will be willing to go, for one,’ said 
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Alugh, as he placed his hand on Henry’s 
shoulder. 

“That’s all right as far as it goes, but 
how ’ll we get anything to fight with ?” 

“Listen, and I'll tell you,’ said Hugh 
eagerly. “You know that little room up 
at the head of the stairs? Well, I’ve looked 
through the keyhole and I could see a lot of 
iron bands in there. I’ve tried the lock, and 
I know we can get in there all right. We 
can get that iron, and can make swords and 
knives and spearheads and all sorts of things 
to fight with.” 

«‘ Spearheads ? We'll want somethmng 
besides the heads. What’ll you do for the 
shafts and handles ?” 

“T’ve thought of all that,” said Hugh. 
‘‘ We can use the fir planks that are in the 
bottom of our bunks. They ’re ten feet long, 
and we can split off enough to serve our pur- 
pose.” 

“ And what’ll you do with your spears after 
you ’ve made ’em ?” 

** Use them as I was telling you.” 

“ Yes, but where and how ’ll you hide them 
after we get ’em made and before we get ready 
to use ’em ?”’ 

*‘ Hide them under our bunks. Put them 
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under some of the planks. Oh, we can fix 
that part of it, I know.” 

“ What’s your plan for getting out of the 
jail?” inquired Boyd after a brief silence. 

“T7ll tell you all about that, for I’ve 
thought of that, too. Now, you know the 
cellar of the jail is higher near the street than 
it is further back. It’s ten or twelve feet 
higher, I think, and there ’s a door that opens 
right on to the street ; that is, it opens inside, 
but lets one right out to the street. Now, 
that door has ‘H’ hinges, and they’re on 
the inside, and it’s locked by a padlock, and 
that’s on our side of the door, too. It’ll be 
easy enough to open that door when we are 
ready for the grand exit.” 

“T don’t believe you can open it,” said 
Boyd quietly. 

“ Why not?” 

*‘ Because it opens to the inside of the cel- 
lar, just as you say. But you seem to forget 
that fountain down there in the cellar where 
we get our water. The water has flowed all 
over the place, and it’s frozen so that the 
ice, ll venture to say, is more than a foot 
thick all around, and it’s right up against the 
door, too. You can’t open the door without 
getting rid of the ice, and how you can do 
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that without being found out is more than I 
ean think of. There’s asentry outside that 
door, and not more than twelve or fifteen feet 
away, either. He’d be sure to hear you.” 

“T’ve thought of that, and I’ll own up 
it’s the hardest part of the whole thing,” 
acknowledged Hugh. ‘ But we can get some 
plan that ’Il do if we ’ll only put our wits to 
work. Can’t some of you suggest some- 
thing ?”’ he added, appealing to the men, who 
all had been listening intently, although no 
one had spoken except Sergeant Boyd. 

“‘ How would it do for us to take some hot 
water down there when we get ready for the 
break?” suggested one of the men. “ We 
can get plenty of hot water, you know, and 
we can melt the ice far sgl igen back to let 
us open the door.” 

“Yes, and raise such a cloud that it would 
fill the cellar and find its way out to the 
place where the sentries are,”’ suggested Boyd, 
sharply. “No, that won’t do. Wed better 
tell the guards what we’re up to and be done 
with it.” 

“If we can get this iron in that little room 
Hugh speaks of,” suggested Henry, “why 
can’t we chop it away with that?” 

“Can you chop ice without being heard, 
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ad?” said Boyd. “You forget that the 
guards are right outside that door and they ’d 
hear you the minute you began.” 

“‘'We’ve two or three knives among us,” 
suggested another; “ what’s the reason we 
can’t cut the planks in the door just above 
where the ice comes, and lift it off just as soon 
as we ve gotrid of the hinges and broken the 
lock ?” 

“That isn’t so bad,” said Boyd thought- 
fully. ‘It would take a deal of time, though; 
and it’s a question if we could do it with- 
out being found out. What do you think, 
Hugh ?” he added, turning to the trapper. 

“1 ’m afraid of it,” replied Hugh, shaking 
his head. ‘ There’s something better than 
that.” 

“ What is it? I knew you had some idea 
yourself,”’ said Boyd. 

“T’ve been listening to what you had to 
say, hoping some one of you would think of 
something better than what I had thought 
of, but you have n’t done it. I don’t know 
of any better plan than for two or three of 
us to go to work there with knives and pare 
the ice away. A man can work without mak- 
ing any noise, leastwise he ought to, and I’ve 
a notion that a part of the work might be done 
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the night before we attempt to get away. I 
hardly think it would be seen, for we can fix 
it, I think, so it won’t look suspicious.” 

“ That ’s a good suggestion,” said Boyd. 
“ Boys, what do you say? Shall we try the 
trapper’s scheme ?”’ 

Every man eagerly agreed, for the hope 
of escaping from the jail had now become 
suddenly strong in every heart. 

“‘ The first thing to be done is to get that 
iron Hugh says he has seen in the little room 
at the head of the stairs,’ said Boyd. “If 
that can be done I think the next thing 
will be to arrange just what each man is to 
do when we get ready for the break. There 
must n’t be any confusion then.” 

“No,” said Hugh, “that’s so. But we 
must fix it up so that some one of us can 
get away with word to the camp, and our 
men will know when to make the rush on St. 
John’s gate and come to our aid.” 

“‘ Yes, we must think out a plan for that.” 

That very night, after the roll had been 
called and the captain of the guard had en- 
tered the jail and made his daily inspection, 
Hugh, Henry, and Boyd crept noiselessly up 
the stairs to the little room in which the trap- 
per had discovered the iron bands. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
AN INTERRUPTION 


Tue task of removing the lock the three 
men found was but slight, and as they en- 
tered the room, in the dim light they could 
see that there was an abundance of the very 
material they were most desirous of securing. 
Iron bands and strips were there, and even 
a slight examination was sufficient to enable 
the excited prisoners to perceive that it could 
all be used in the plan they had formed. 

“ Great! Great!” whispered Boyd eagerly. 
“I don’t see why it was ever left here.” 

“TI don’t care a snap of my finger ‘ why,’ * 
replied Hugh. “ All I want to know 1s that 
it is here. Shall we leave it here till to-mor- 
row or take some with us to-night? ” 

“Leave it! Leave it!” replied Boyd. 
“We'll fix the lock, and if they have n’t 
been suspicious yet, it isn’t likely they ’ll 
begin to-morrow morning.” 

Accordingly the lock was restored to its 
place, though it was left in such a way that 
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it would easily yield when they should re- 
turn, and then the three prisoners made their 
way back to their bunks. But it was long 
before Henry was able to fall asleep, so ex- 
cited was he by the project and the success 
which thus far had attended their efforts. 

A few of their friends were permitted to 
share in their secret, and on the following 
morning the task of fashioning their rude 
weapons was begun. ‘The heavier strips of 
iron were made into rude swords, to which a 
handle of wood was adjusted. Others were 
sharpened at the point and became spear- 
heads, while still others were made into 
knives or daggers, which, in the hands of 
these desperate and determined men, would 
be weapons not to be despised. Planks from 
beneath the bunks had been taken, and 
strips, some of which were ten feet in length, 
cut from them, and these were used in the 
fashioning of shafts for the spears or handles 
for the daggers and swords. As the wea- 
pons were made they were secreted beneath 
the lower bunks in the room in which Henry 
and Hugh slept; and concealed as they were 
by the planks which were placed over them, 
and as the lower tier of bunks was not more 
than a foot above the floor, it was hoped 
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that they might escape the attention of the 
guard that twice each day entered the build- 
ing, and after a somewhat perfunctory man- 
ner made an inspection of the men and the 
conditions within the jail. 

The numbers of those who were permitted. 
to share in the secret and the task of pre- 
paring the weapons increased daily; and, more 
from fear of some of the prisoners than of 
the guards, sentinels had been stationed at 
each end of the corridor of the third floor, 
where all the work was done. 

One morning, after two weeks had elapsed 
since the secret work had been undertaken, 
it became Henry’s turn to take his stand at 
the head of the stairway and watch for the 
approach of any signs of danger. The guard 
had made their usual tour of inspection, and 
apparently satisfied that everything was as it 
should be, had departed. As soon as they 
were gone the prisoners had quickly set to 
work, for an eagerness, now that this part of 
their plan was approaching completion, had 
seized upon all. Indeed, the officer of the 
guard that very morning had lightly declared 
that the prisoners were evidently enjoying 
their stay in Quebec, an assertion to which 


they had all laughingly agreed. 
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When Henry took his place as watch it 
was because the task had been assigned him, 
for there was much more pleasure to be had 
in the company of the men and in their 
labors than in the monotony of his long vigil. 
And besides, there was slight need of a senti- 
nel anyway, for the guard never had returned 
before night, — not once in all the time of 
their captivity. 

However, the duty must be done, and with 
as good a grace as he could assume, Henry 
took his position. An occasional word came 
from the place where the men were working, 
and also from time to time a sound from the 
men who were on the floor below came to his 
ears. A half hour had passed since the visit 
of the guards, and several hours yet remained 
before he could be relieved. It was a diffi- 
cult and somewhat dreary waiting that lay 
before him. 

Suddenly he was startled, as an unusual 
sound came up from below. Hastily he ran 
to the head of the stairway and peered over at 
the halls below. Coming up the stairs ‘he 
could see several British officers. Almost over- 
come by the sight for a moment, — his fears 
of what the unexpected visit might mean and 
the danger to his comrades, as well as to the 
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plans they were forming, implied in the unex- 
pected appearance of the visitors being upper 
most in his mind, — he managed somehow to 
repress the cry that rose to his lips, and then 
turned and instantly began to run swiftly and 
noiselessly to the room where the men were 
working at the iron. 

His appearance of itself was sufficient to 
arouse his comrades; and hastily rising as 
the lad, with blanched face and panting for 
breath, entered, Hugh said quickly, — 

“ What is it, Henry ?” 

“ Officers are coming. I could see them 
below,” gasped the frightened lad. 

“Where?” 

“ Coming up to the second floor.”’ 

“How many ?”’ 

“T could see three. There may be more. 
I saw three anyway.” 

“You know what to do! Come on!” 
said Hugh sharply, turning to his companions 
as he spoke. 

Instantly some of the men seized the wea- 
pons and hastened to the room where their 
hiding place had been arranged. Quickly the 
rude spears and knives were thrust under- 
neath the bunks, the planks were placed over 
them, and then those who had brought them 
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threw themselves upon the bunks, striving to 
appear as if they were lying there either from 
a lack of something better to do or because 
they were contentedly idle. 

Meanwhile their companions in the hall 
were scattered into small groups, and they, 
too, were striving to appear as if they were 
not interested in anything that pertained to 
the old Dauphin Jail, least of all in any red- 
coated officers who might visit them. Henry 
was in the midst of the men who were in the 
hall, highly excited, and yet endeavoring to 
appear as calm and indifferent as his com- 
rades, an effort in which his success was not 
remarkable. 

Slight opportunity, however, was afforded 
for thought or for preparation, for in a brief 
time the men were heard approaching. In the 
little party were a major, two captains, and 
a lieutenant, and the general air of indiffer- 
ence or good nature which they felt or assumed 
served in a measure to allay the fears of those 
who awaited their coming. Henry turned to 
look for Hugh, and then remembered that the 
trapper had been one of the number to whom 
previously had been assigned the task of con- 
cealing the weapons in the event of just such 
an interruption as was now occurring. 
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The officers greeted the men with a little 
good-natured bantering, and then, as they 
turned into the room where the weapons were 
hidden, the other men followed them, more 
anxious than they dared to show, though they 
frequently cast glances of fear at one an- 
other. 

“ We’re making a special tour of inspec- 
tion,” said the major as he entered the room. 
“‘ Have you men any complaints to make ?” 

“Yes, Major, I have,” called out young 
Martin, who was one of those who were lying 
in the bunks. 

“What is it?” demanded the officer 
sharply, his manner instantly changing. 

“1’d like to see more of this old town. 
It’s a great place, and after a fellow has 
tramped seven or eight hundred miles to get 
a look at it, it does n’t seem to me it’s just the 
thing to treat one as I’m being treated. Oh, 
I know you provide us with lodgings and 
victuals and drink, and you don’t charge us 
overmuch for what you give us, either; but 
really, Major, I haven’t seen very much of 
your town, and I can’t tell my friends very 
much about it when I go back home.” 

“When do you expect to go ?’’ demanded 
the major with a laugh, for his feeling of good- 
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humor evidently had been restored by the 
words of the young: soldier. 

“T haven’t just decided that. I’m going 
to stay long enough to say ‘ Good-by.’ ” 

“ Kind of you,” laughed the major, “ but 
you re better off than you would be if you 
were with your friends outside the city ”’ — 

“Are they still there?” inquired Martin, 
sitting quickly upright as he spoke. 

“ IT didn’t say where they were, did I? I 
said they ’re outside the city, and to the best 
of my knowledge and belief that ’s true’s the 
gospel. But you’re not only better off than 
they are, wherever they may be, but you’re 
better off than our men are ” — 

“Oh, I don’t doubt that ; I never doubted 
that,” interrupted Martin quickly. 

In spite of the interruption the major 
laughed, for Martin apparently was irrepres- 
sible. ‘You might sing another tune if I 
should tell you all I know. But when I see 
you lying about in these bunks, and appar- 
ently as comfortable as you please, and then 
I think of our poor fellows doing duty out 
in the cold—— why, you ’ve no idea how cold 
it is. It’s so cold it will freeze” — 

“ Yes, I know,” began Martin again, — 
“‘ weve tried to have a fire in this warm place, 
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but the blaze always freezes before it can do 
us any good. It’sa great country up here, 
Major. Tell me, is it really true that the 
fires freeze and that they have to thaw them 
out every time they want to use them? I 
hear that they light a lot of pine knots when 
winter sets in, and then let the blazes freeze, 
and pile them up as they do the wood for 
their stoves. I don’t know whether to be- 
lieve that or not. Is it true, Major?” 

“T think you are not suffering much here, 
anyway,” laughed the major. Then turning 
to the three officers with him, he added, “‘ We 
can’t find any complaints here. Come on; we 
won’t bother these men any more.” 

As the three officers departed the men gazed 
questioningly at one another, as if they were 
not able really to believe that they were to 
be left unmolested. Certainly no search for 
weapons had been made, and if the visitors 
had been suspicious they had successfully 
concealed their feelings. 

However, for fear that the officers might 
return unexpectedly, the labor of fashioning 
the weapons was not resumed that day; but as 
the hours passed and the officers did not re- 
turn, the fears which had been aroused were 


allayed, and on the following day the labor 
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was again taken up, though the numbers of 
the sentinels were increased, and added pre- 
cautions were observed to maintain secrecy. 

As the days passed and the time for which 
they were so anxiously waiting drew near, 
a slight change in the plans was made. It 
was arranged that Boyd and his selected 
men (among whom were to be Henry and 
Hugh) should take upon themselves the task 
of overwhelming the guard about the jail, 
while to Ashton and a large number of men 
was assigned the duty of scattering the guard 
which was stationed at St. John’s Gate. In 
one of the rooms near the entrance to the jail 
it was known that a number of rifles had been 
placed by the British, and a selected body had 
been named who were to secure these. The 
customs of the guards had been studied care- 
fully, so that it was confidently believed that 
every step in the plan could be successfully 
carried out. Even a small amount of pow- 
der had been secured, which was to be re- 
served for use in the rifles which they hoped 
to selze. 

The obtaining of this powder had been 
done by means which would not have been 
entirely approved of under other circum- 
stances. One method was to make little can- 
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non out of paper or wood, and then beg of 
the guard to buy powder in small amounts 
for the prisoners to use in the boyish sport 
of firing these toy weapons. As they had 
shown no disposition to try to escape or to 
be troublesome, and as the little powder that 
was obtained apparently was entirely used in 
the noisy sport, the request was the more 
readily granted; though none of the guards 
knew that a part of each purchase had been 
reserved, until there was now a considerable 
store, which was being held for use in the guns 
they were planning and hoping to seize. 
Then, too, certain of the good women of 
Quebec, whose hearts were moved by compas- 
sion for the unfortunate prisoners, were ac- 
customed to visit the jail, and were readily 
admitted into the building. Their visits to 
the sick were highly appreciated, as they left 
behind them their presents, consisting of a 
few delicacies and small sums of money; but 
it is to be feared that many of the men 
were taken suddenly and violently ill when 
these kind-hearted women appeared, and 
doubtless many gifts of money were made 
by them which were directly due to the 
groanings of the men, who frequently recov- 
ered their health and spirits with marvelous 
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rapidity when the good women were gone. 
But the money left behind was all used to 
purchase powder, and the passion among the 
prisoners for firing their toy cannon daily in- 
creased, much to the amusement of the guard, 
who were unable to understand how it was 
that grown men could find any pleasure in the 
childish sport. 

However, striving to justify themselves by 
believing that all things were fair in war, they 
had at least secured a part of what they re- 
quired; and as now the supply of weapons 
was as large as they could well make it, they 
were agreed that the time had arrived when 
some one must make the attempt to escape 
and bear word of the project they had formed 
to their friends outside the gates, without 
whose aid at the supreme moment the entire 
plan. was likely to fail. 

“T’m your man,” said Martin lightly, when 
the matter came up for discussion. 

As no one responded for a moment, the 
young man continued, “I’ve thought it all 
out, and I’m the one to do it. It can be 
done. I know it can.” 

“ What’s your plan, Martin?” inquired 
Boyd soberly. 

“ Now listen and I'll tell you,” began Mar 
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tin, as if he were talking of some pleasure 
that was to be his, instead of a most perilous 
venture. ‘I’ve been watching the sentries 
on the walls of late, and in this cold they 
don’t many of them fill all their full beat. 
They take a few steps and then go back to 
the sentry house. You ’ve noticed that, have 
n't you?” 

“‘ Yes,” assented Boyd. 

“‘ Well, there are two mounds, or banks, in 
the yard that are at least ten feet high. They 
come halfway up to the wall. Now, Henry 
and I tried it the other day, and from the top 
of these banks we could climb up the old wall 
to the top of it. We only got far enough 
up to look over, for we didn’t want to stir 
up any suspicion. But I can get over all 
right.” 

“‘ How ’ll you get to those banks ?” 

“T’ve thought of that, too. There’s a 
niche in the building right near the door. I 
want all of you to go out in the yard that 
afternoon, just as we ve done lots of times ; 
and when it’s time to come in I want the 
crowd to string out, and I’ll slip out of the 
line and hide in that niche. After a bit Ill 
make a break for the wall. There are some 
things I want, though.” 
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“ What ’s that?” 

“J want a white cap, white mittens and 
the whitest clothes in the jail.” 

“What ’s that for?’ inquired Hugh. 

“T see,” said Boyd quickly. “ Martin’s 
all right. When do you want to try it?” 

nh Today, for it’s snowing a little, and 
that ’s exactly what I want.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
MARTINS VENTURE 


THE suggestion of the resolute young prise 
oner was quickly adopted, for both Boyd and 
Hugh were aware that the time for action had 
arrived. In low whispers they talked over 
all the details of the project, and as the 
conditions of the weather were just such as 
they most desired, and as the weapons upon 
which they had been working for days were 
now completed, there was no longer any rea- 
son for delay in the final attempt at the ex- 
ecution of their plans. 

Martin himself was an ideal man to under- 
take the perilous part which he had claimed 
for himself. Young, strong, active, and ex- 
ceedingly quick in his power to decide and 
act promptly, there was no one among all the 
prisoners more likely to succeed in bearing 
word to the Americans outside the city walls 
than he. His own confidence, too, was in- 
spiring, and as every man was fully aware of 
the peril attending the venture, perhaps the 
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thought that another, and not himself, was to 
enter into it, made every man exceedingly 
cordial in his words of praise for the daring 
young’ prisoner. 

During the day a search was made for the 
articles of clothing for which Martin had ex- 
pressed a wish, and at last a white cap, white 
mittens, a white shirt, and trousers that at 
some distant time at least had been of a 
light color, were secured. These were con- 
cealed about his person and not donned, 
however, as Martin well knew that to be seen 
clad in any such unusual costume would be 
to call special attention to him; and as this 
was the very thing he was desirous of avoiding, 
it was decided that he would appear in his 
usual garb until he had succeeded in hiding 
himself outside the building, and that then he 
could hastily don the garments, which, in the 
dim light and snow, would render him almost 
undiscernible in the great banks of ice and 
snow that surrounded the jail. At least this 
was the hope of all, and was not looked upon 
as unreasonable. 

Late in the afternoon all the prisoners, in- 
cluding Martin, who were in the secret, went 
out into the small court or yard of the jail, as 
they were permitted to do almost daily. 
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A fine snow was falling that stung the 
flesh and almost blinded the eyes. The air, 
too, was intensely cold; and more ideal con- 
ditions for making the attempt could not be 
conceived. 

Like a band of schoolboys the men rushed 
about in the small yard, shouting, leaping, 
pushing one another in their sport as if they 
had no thought of anything save the excite- 
ment of the moment. Even the shivering 
sentries on the walls paused for a moment 
and watched the boylike antics of the prison- 
ers. Martin was in the midst of the crowd, 
but he took good care to see that Hugh and 
Boyd were both near him. 

At last came the call of the guard for the 
men to return to the prison, and as he shouted 
his order he stood well within the doorway, 
not caring himself to venture out into the cold 
and storm, which the men apparently disre- 
garded. Shouting, laughing, still pushing 
one another, the men crowded toward the 
entrance, where the crush speedily became so 
great that the angry guard ordered the men 
to stand back until those before them could 
come in. In apparent obedience to the com- 
mand, the crowd surged off toward the left, 
and in a moment Martin turned to Hugh and 
said, — 
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“Now! Now’s my time!” 

“Yes! Yes! God bless you,’ replied the 
trapper, giving Martin’s hand a hard squeeze 
as he spoke. 

Instantly Martin darted into the niche in 
the walls, and pressing far back into the cor- 
ner, stood motionless as his companions passed 
him. The noise and confusion increased as 
the men jostled their way through the door- 
way. Hven the guard, who was standing there, 
was pushed backward from his place, and an- 
grily resented the roughness of the men. 

At last the crowd had entered, and Hugh 
and Henry, who were among the last to come, 
lingered for a moment as they watched the 
guard with an intense anxiety to discover if 
he would step out into the yard to make an 
inspection. 

“There he goes! I’m afraid it’s all up 
with Martin,” whispered Henry, as the guard 
passed out of the door. 

In a moment, however, he returned shiver- 
ing and slapping his hands vigorously against 
his body, and then quickly closed and locked 
the great door behind him. 

“He has n’t found him,” said Hugh in a 
low voice. ‘Come on, lad, we may be able 
to see from the window upstairs how Martin 
makes it go. Come on, lad.” 
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Quickly Henry followed his friend, and as 
they hastily made their way to the window on 
the third floor, from which a view of the yard 
could be had, they found Boyd and two others 
already there. No one spoke, for it was a 
moment of intense anxiety. Not only the life 
of their brave young friend, but the success 
of the venture they themselves were to make 
now depended upon the next few moments. 

“JT’m afraid he isn’t going to make it,” 
said Hugh dejectedly, when a brief time 
had elapsed ; “if he was going he would”? — 

“Do just what he’s doing now,’ inter- 
rupted Boyd sharply. ‘There he is now!” 

Henry obtained a brief vision of a man 
swiftly darting toward the bank near the wall, 
and then hastily clambering up the wall itself. 
For a moment he balanced himself on the 
edge and glanced once at the sentry, who 
was not far distant. Without hesitating a 
moment the man then leaped over to the 
side which could not be seen by the breath- 
less watchers at the window, and disappeared 
from sight. The sentry ran quickly to the 
spot from which the man had leaped, and 
peering intently before him, raised his gun to 
his shoulder and fired. 

“ Poor Martin !”’ groaned Hugh. 
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“Wait! You can’t tell yet. See what 
the guard does now!” said Boyd savagely in 
his excitement. 

The guard still stood peering down before 
him, but he made no outcry, nor did he reload 
his gun. For several minutes he remained in 
his position, motionless as a statue, and then 
turned, and making his way back to the sen- 
try box, entered and closed the door. 

“ Martin has got away,” said Boyd decid- 
edly. 

“Tm not so sure,” said Hugh. “ The man 
may have hit him.” 

“No, he didn’t,” asserted Boyd, sturdily. 
“No, he didn’t. He’d have called for 
help or followed him up if he had. My 
Opinion is that he would say, if you asked 
him, that he’d seen a ghost. He just fired to 
make sure. If Martin covered himself in the 
snow after he jumped, as I’m sure he did, 
the guard could n’t see him to save his life.” 

“ But he may have hit him and not know 
it.” 

“No, sir; you ’d have heard a call of some 
kind. No, sir; you mark my words, — Mar- 
tin’s all right, and he’ll get into our camp 
before midnight. He ought to have a sword 
and a medal. He deserves ’em, every bit.” 
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‘He deserves ’em all right,” said Hugh, 
“but whether or not he’ll ever get ’em is 
something I wish I knew.” 

“T told you, didn’t I?” said Boyd stoutly. 

“That doesn’t make it so,” replied Hugh 
calmly. “I’m hoping, too, that he got 
away; but I’m worried about that shot. If 
he was hit ” 

“ Well, we ll have to take some chances,” 
admitted Boyd. “Don’t you think, trapper, 
wed better go right on with our plan?” 

“T do.” 

“Then we’ll make our break to-morrow 
night.” 

As the men returned to their rooms it was 
‘evident that the uncertainty as to the fate of 
Martin was troubling them all, but there was 
no disposition to delay the attempt which 
they themselves were to make. But the 
night was one of intense anxiety, and no one 
among the prisoners who was in the secret 
obtained much sleep. 

For some strange reason the absence of 
Martin was not discovered in the day which 
followed, though whether or not this was a 
sign of encouragement no one could say. 
Throughout the day, as the slow-hours passed, 
the various duties to which each man had 
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been assigned were rehearsed ; and in striving 
to keep up the courage and hope of the men 
the leaders were busy all the day long. 

To Henry the time was one of intense 
anxiety. There were moments when his heart 
was elated and his hopes were high. Martin 
must have succeeded in making his way to 
the camp, and, after the carefully wrought- 
out plans of his fellow prisoners, success, too, 
must attend their efforts. By midsummer 
he would again be in his father’s house and 
see again the beautiful valley of the Susque- 
hanna. And how beautiful it all was, too! 
In his imagination he could see the wind- 
ing river, the wooded hillsides, the verdant 
meadow lands. Yes, and he fancied he could 
almost hear again the voice of his father, and 
the sounds of the children in their play. 

But such moments of elation would be fol- 
lowed by intervals of intense depression. The 
vision from the windows of the Dauphin 
Jail was of barren, frost-locked lands that 
stretched away in the distance, fit symbols of 
the condition of the wretched men confined 
within the walls. The thought of the im- 
mense distance that lay between Quebec and 
his distant home was appalling. Only faint 
rumors of the American camp had come to 
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the ears of the prisoners during the dreary 
winter, and it might even be possible that the 
soldiers had long since abandoned the hope- 
less siege of the town, so strongly fortified by 
nature as well as by the hands of men. 

Not once, however, did it occur to the 
troubled lad to have no part in the undertak- 
ing of his comrades. Come what might, there 
was to be no shirking of duty now. His own 
part in the struggle was a perilous one, but 
he was even eager for the appointed time to 
come. Anything was better than this time 
of waiting. 

But the hours passed, and at last Hugh 
came to his friend and found him standing 
by the window, gazing out upon the desolate 
scene before him. 

4 Everything ready, Henry ?” pat the 
trapper in a low voice. 

“Yes.” 

“ We’re going to begin now. Boyd and 
I are going down into the cellar to begin to 
cut away the ice. We want you to help get 
and keep the men together, and yet not to 
let any of the men who are not in our secret 
know what’s going on.” 

“ Aren’t they to be told? Aren’t they 
to have a chance ?” 
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“Yes, they ’re to have their own chances. 
But we could n’t tell all. It would never do. 
If thé plan works and the guard at St. John’s 
gate is beaten off and our men come, as they 
will if Martin has got word to ’em, why every 
man in the old Dauphin will get away.” 

Hugh said no more, but as he wrung 
Henry’s hand and looked into his eyes with 
an expression such as Henry had never seen 
there before, the lad knew that his friend was 
thinking of the possibilities and perils of the 
few hours now before them. Hugh was gone 
in a moment, however, and Henry was left to 
himself. 

For a moment he remained, his heart filled 
with forebodings, and then resolutely he 
turned away and went out into the hall. He 
must be with the others, though the time for 
the execution of the task assigned him had 
not yet come. 

To his surprise he discovered, when he 
stepped out into the corridor, that the men 
were all there, and were conversing in low 
tones, and the suppressed excitement was 
apparent in the faces and actions of all. It 
was true, there was no guard near, yet the 
very quietness of the men might be susp 
cious and lead to trouble. He resolved to do 
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something, to start the words of some familiar 
song, if nothing more, for the very silence 
that now reigned in the old building ‘might 
be a source of greater peril than the noisy 
shouts that usually were to be heard. 

He had just started forward, when he sud- 
denly was struck dumb by the sight of Hugh 
and Boyd, who came leaping up the stairs, 
their faces pale as the snows that covered 
the land and their eyes betraying the intense 
excitement under which they were laboring. 
Something of great importance evidently had 
occurred, and in a moment, as the two men 
joined them, the prisoners gathered about 
them, their manner betraying their sympathy 
and interest, though for a brief time no one 
spoke, , 

“ What is it, Hugh?” said Henry, who 
had pressed forward until he stood face to face 
with the trapper. 

“It’s all up,” said Hugh disconsolately. 

“ All up? What do you mean?” said 
several of the men together, as they all now 
pressed about the two leaders. 

“‘ Why, it’s this way,” said Boyd quickly. 
“Two young fools—they belong to the 
Massachusetts division—who didn’t know 
anything about what we ’re up to, took it 
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into their heads to try to get out, and this 
day of all days, too!” he groaned. 

“ Yes, they had a couple of tomahawks,”’ 
said Hugh, taking up the story, “and they 
went down to the door in the cellar and 
began to pick away at the ice there. They 
might just as well have shouted from the 
windows what they were doing, for the 
guards were n’t more than ten or fifteen feet 
away, and of course they heard what was 
going on the first thing. Now there’s a 
pretty how d’ do, and the game’s up.” 

“No, it isn’t up,” retorted Boyd savagely. 
“We didn’t know anything about this. 
We'll keep our own counsels, and we'll not 
give up yet, either. It may be only a flurry. 
But,” and as he spoke Boyd glared upon the 
men before him, “ if any one—any one,” he 
added fiercely, “tells of us or of our plans 
we ll kill him! Yes, sir, as sure’s he’s his 
mother’s son well kill him if we have to give 
up everything to do it. You agree, don’t 
you?” 

Before the men were able to respond, 
Hugh said quickly, “‘ Here come the officers ! 
They ’re coming. right up here! Look out, 
now! Let Boyd do the talking. Don’t 
speak, any one else!” 
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The same officers who recently had visited 
the jail could now be seen coming up the 
stairs, and in a brief time they approached 
and stood facing the group of prisoners. 

“What ’s the meaning of this ?”” demanded 
the major angrily. 

“Meaning of what?” inquired Boyd 
quietly. 

“ You know what I mean. This attempt 
to escape.” 

“‘ We haven’t made any attempt to escape.” 

“ But two men were just now caught right 
in the act of trying to break the cellar door 
away.” 

“ We aren’t those two men. They don’t 
belong to us, and we didn’t know anything 
about what the two fools were trying to do.” 
Boyd’s anger betrayed itself in his-speech, 
and evidently the visiting officers were some- 
what impressed by his manner and his evi- 
dent sincerity. 

“ You didn’t know anything about it?” 
demanded the major. 

“ Not a thing,” said Boyd positively. 

“ And probably you ’d have stopped them 
if you knew what they were trying to do?” 
© We certainly should,” assented Boyd 
quietly. 
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* They certainly have been the best-natured 
lot of prisoners I ever had anything to do 
with,” said one of the guards, who had now 
joined the officers. ‘They have n’t made a 
bit of trouble.” 

“And you give me your word that you 
knew nothing of this attempt to escape?” 
said the major, again addressing Boyd, and 
evidently mollified, if not convinced. 

“TIT give you my word I knew nothing 
about it.’ 

“°T is well you can do that,” said the 
major. ‘ You should know enough to know 
when you are well off. Ill see you again. 
Come !”’ he added to his followers. 

Just as the men started down the stairway, 
one of the prisoners suddenly darted forward 
and shouted, “ Major! Major! Come back! 
Come back! I’ve something to tell you.” 

For a moment the prisoners gazed speech- 
less at the man, who was unknown to the 
most of them. There was a low murmur, 
but even this was instantly silenced, as the 
major and his men turned back and once 
more stood facing the group of prisoners. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


DISCOVERY 


‘“‘ Henry, do you see who that man is?” 

It was Hugh who was speaking, and de- 
spite his consternation at the unexpected in- 
terruption, Henry turned and looked into the 
face of the man who had summoned the off- 
cers and now was standing between the men 
and their visitors. He was clad in a garb 
similar to that which the prisoners wore, but 
it was his face which startled Henry, for he 
recognized the man now, and saw that it was 
Sam Warner before him. 

“ Oh, the villain! The rascal!” muttered 
Henry. 

“Keep still,” said Hugh. “ We’ll hear 
what he has to say for himself.” 

“‘ Major Murray,” Samuel Warner was say- 
ing when the officers had returned, — “ Major 
Murray,” he added, touching the officer upon 
the shoulder as he spoke, “ I have somewhat 
to say to you.” 

‘Say it then, man,” replied the major, 
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glancing keenly at Sam Warner and then 
looking at the prisoners, who were all hud- 
dled together before him. 

“That man hasn’t told the truth,” said the 
informer, pointing at Boyd. “ There is a 
plan to escape, and he knows it. If he won’t 
tell you about it, then I will.” 

Samuel Warner was speaking in a tone of 
defiance, but even that was lost upon Henry. 
Hugh clutched his arm as in a vise, and the 
expression upon the faces of the men was a 
study. Anger, guilt, consternation were all 
to be seen, and the informer smiled triumph- 
antly as he perceived the effect of his startling 
words. 

“ What is it, man?” demanded the major, 
turning to Boyd. 

“‘T told you the truth, whatever this lying 
rascal may say,’ replied Boyd. “There was n’t 
one of us that had the least knowledge of 
what these two young fellows were doing 
when we heard they were cutting away the 
ice from the cellar door.” 

“That may be true, Major,” interrupted 
Samuel Warner quickly, “ but they had their 
own plan, and that man there was the leader 
of them all,” and he pointed again at Boyd. 
“‘ He was a leader, too,” he added, pointing his 
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finger at Hugh, “and so was he and he and he,” 
and he indicated others of the prisoners with 
his finger. For some reason which he could 
not understand, Henry was not pointed out, 
but for the moment he was so startled that 
even the omission was not marked by him. 
How much and what the man knew and how 
he had gained his information were the ques- 
tions that were uppermost in his mind now. 
A silence had come over the prisoners, and as 
they glanced anxiously at one another their 
fears became evident and the major was quick 
to see that something was wrong. Turning 
to Warner he said sharply, “ What do you 
know? Speak up, man, and tell all about 
it!” 

“I know these men have been plotting and 
working for days to get out of the jail. They 
were going to break away to-night; yes, this 
very night.” 

“¢ How do you know?” 

“ Because I heard them talk about it my- 
self. I dressed up as one of them, and I’ve 
spent a good deal of time trying to find out 
what they were going to do, for I knew they 
were planning to do something. Several days 
I hid behind the door when they were work- 
ing, and I’ve heard them talk.” 
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Working, man? Working? What are 
you talking about ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. They’ve been working, and 
working hard, too.” 

“ What were they doing ?” : 

“Making spears and swords and daggers 
and knives.” 

A groan from the men confirmed the state- 
ment of Sam Warner, and quick to see that 
he was on the verge of some important dis- 
covery, the major seized the informer by the 
shoulder and said, “Do you mean what you 
say ? 9? 

“Yes, sir; every word of it, and more, 
too.” 

“ Where are these weapons you say they ’ve 
been making ?” 

“Under the lower bunks in that room, 
there,” replied Samuel Warner, turning and 
pointing to the room which Henry and Hugh 
had occupied with others. 

Henry could see that the trapper’s face 
was ghastly white and that tears were trick- 
ling down Boyd’s cheeks. As for himself, he 
was terrified, not knowing what the result of 
the disclosures, which now surely would be 
made, would mean for him and for his com- 
rades. Even his rage at the miserable spy 
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was for the moment forgotten in the fear 
which now possessed him. 

“Come with me!” said Major Murray to 
Samuel Warner. “ You come, too,’ he 
added to two of his fellow officers. “ We'll 
soon find out about this. All of you men 
stay here. Stay here, right where you are!” 
he said, facing the prisoners as he spoke. 

Then the four men entered the room and 
closed the door behind them. As soon as 
they had disappeared, the excitement among 
the prisoners broke forth. Some were sob- 
bing, some cursing, and all apparently were 
given over to despair. The plans and labors 
of many weeks were all destroyed in a mo- 
ment by the words of the Tory guard who 
had played the spy in their midst. 

“Oh, the double-dyed rascal!” Boyd was 
saying. “If I had any idea” — 

“Yes,” interrupted Hugh, “we ought to 
have finished him when we began.” 

“Began? When did he begin? What 
do you mean?” 

“ Why, we almost strung him up before we 
left home.” 

“In Pennsylvania?” exclaimed Boyd in 
astonishment. 

¢ Yieguy! 
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“ And you knew him ?” 

© ese) 

“And yet you let him get right in among 
us! You have sharp eyes!” 

“We knew he was here, Henry and I,” 
replied Hugh, “ but he was one of the guard, 
and we never suspected any such thing as 
this.” | 

“And you a trapper! You have good 
eyes, my friend.” Boyd spoke bitterly ;_ but 
Hugh made no response, for the door of their 
room was opened and the major stepped forth 
into the hall. | 

Apparently ignoring the presence of the 
men, he sharply bade one of the captains 
go and bring a dozen men with him at once. 
The discovery of the concealed weapons had 
been made, as every man was now aware, and 
the feeling of despair became more marked. 

In a brief time the detail arrived, and at 
once the rude weapons, upon which so many 
days of labor had been spent, were seized and 
carried from the building. Several times the 
men returned, for the weapons which had 
been drawn forth from the places of conceal- 
ment were so numerous that more men were 
required to take them away. 

Silently the wretched prisoners in the hall 
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watched the proceedings, no one speaking, but 
all eagerly following the movements of the 
officers and their men. At last, when appar- 
ently every weapon had been secured, the 
major dismissed those whom he had called to 
his assistance and stopped for a moment be- 
fore Boyd and his companions. 

“ We thought we could trust you,” he said 
bitterly. “We supposed you knew enough 
to understand when you were well off ; but 
if this is the sort of thing we ’ve got to ‘meet, 
then we ll meet it, that’s all, and it “Il be just 
so much the worsefor you! In you go, every 
one of you!” he said sternly, pointing to the 
open door of their room as he spoke. 

Silently the men filed into the room, and 
when all had entered, the door was securely 
fastened behind them. There was no supper 
that night, but it is to be doubted if the appe- 
tite of any would have been sufficient to en- 
able him to partake of even the most tempting 
fare. Forlorn, wretched, heartsick, they hud- 
dled together for a brief time and then sought 
their bunks. 

“wish I had Sam Warner here for just 
two minutes,” said Hugh, who shared his bunk 
with Henry. 

“Tt wouldn’t do you any good if you 
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did have him,” replied Henry disconsolately. 
‘The mischief has all been done now. It’s 
too late.”’ 

“‘ Not too late to give me some satisfaction. 
I’ve a notion that he would n’t ever do any 
damage again. That would be some satisfac- 
tion anyway.” 

“ Well, he isn’t here.” 

‘No, he isn’t here, and lucky for him he 
isn’t!” 

“What do you suppose will be done 
now ?”’ 

“No man knows: leastwise, no one except 
the officers.” 

“You think they “Il do something with us, 
don’t you?” 

“ Certain, sure.” 

“‘ Will they hang us?” 

“ Not so bad as that.” 

“ But what will they do?” persisted Henry. 

“Lad, I don’t know,” replied Hugh, more 
gently. “You'll not suffer, anyway. It’ll 
be Boyd and I and some of the others. How 
that villain ever found it all out, beats me. I 
don’t blame Boyd for feeling stirred up against 
me. I don’t see how I ever could have been 
so blind. And all the time that Tory villain 
was watching us and just waiting for the time 
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to come when he’d spring his trap and have 
every man Jack of us all! I hope Getchell 
will never hear of it.”’ 

The likelihood that the guide would ever 
be informed of the incident did not appear 
very strong to Henry; but his thoughts were 
not of Getchell, who somehow had not been 
taken with the other prisoners. As not a 
word of direct information concerning the 
camp outside the city had been received by 
the prisoners in the Dauphin Jail, there was 
no way of learning whether or not Getchell 
was still living. To Henry it was alla part of 
the horror of the winter and the dreary cap- 
tivity which reached its climax on that night 
which followed the disclosure of their plans 
and the discovery of the weapons they had 
made with such labor and so carefully con- 
cealed. Dreary as was the night, the morning 
light brought no comfort. Before the men 
had breakfasted an officer came and demanded 
that Boyd, Hugh, and others of the leaders 
should go with him. 

“ Where to, man?” demanded Hugh. 

“To the governor’s council; that ’s where, 
af you want to know,” retorted the officer. 

“ Keep up good heart, lad,” said Hugh to 
Henry, as he prepared to obey. For some 
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unaccountable reason the trapper appeared t¢ 
be in better spirits than he had been the night 
before, but poor Boyd was well-nigh over 
come. The tears were pouring down his face 
as he passed out from the room, and many of 
his friends were sobbing as they bade him 
good-by, for there was a deep fear in the 
hearts of all that they were looking upon the 
faces of their leaders for the last time. 

The breakfast which was provided for the 
men who remained was but sparingly eaten, 
for hunger seemed to be gone. About two 
hours afterwards Henry, who was standing in 
his accustomed place near the window, per- 
ceived several carts approaching the jail. The 
wheels creaked and groaned as they moved 
over the snow, but their weird sounds were 
lost upon Henry, who was gazing fixedly at 
the contents of the carts, which could be 
plainly seen. 

“Come here! Come here!” he said in an 
anxious whisper to one of the men near him. 
“ What’s that in those carts? What is it?” 

The man at once approached the window, 
and after peering intently at the strange ve- 
hicles, he said slowly, “It’s plain enough 
what it is.” 


“ What is it?” persisted Henry, although 
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he was but too well aware of the nature of 
the loads. 

“It’s handcuffs, and foot-hobbles and bil- 
boes; that’s what it is.” 

The words served to draw all the men in 
the room instantly to the window, where they 
watched the carts until they were halted be- 
fore the entrance to the jail. 

“‘We’re in for it now!” said one. “No 
more plotting for us.” 

“ We ’llsee about that afterwards,” retorted 
another. “ We’re game yet, and we'll die 
game, too, if that’s what they want of us.” 

But the excitement caused by the arrival of 
the carts with their terrible contents speedily 
put an end to all conversation, as the men 
rushed out into the corridor (for the door had 
been left open), and gazing down the stair- 
way, watched the file of soldiers that entered 
and at once prepared to shackle the prisoners 
with the implements they had brought. 

The men on the floors below were ordered 
to their rooms, but Henry and his companions 
were still able to understand what was being 
done, for the ironing began at once, and the ° 
men in Morgan’s company were the first to 
be secured. Ten or twelve of the prisoners 
were fastened, each by the foot, toan iron bar 
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ten feet long and two inches in diameter. 
The heavier balls, however, were exhausted 
before the men on the first floor had all been 
secured, and then the lighter irons were used. 

When the soldiers came to the third floor 
Henry instantly perceived that the supply was 
nearly gone, and that some of the prisoners 
might escape the punishment. 

“To your room, every one of you!” 
called the officer sharply. 

As the men obeyed, the officer then insisted 
that they should seek their bunks. This, too, 
was done, and five men lay stretched side by 
side in each bunk. 

Beginning with those in the lower bunks, 
the prisoners were then ordered to step forth 
upon the floor, where the irons were adjusted. 
When the third tier had been reached, the 
tier to which Henry’s bunk belonged, only 
three pairs of handcuffs remained. 

“ Come down out of that, you five,” called 
the officer to Henry and his four companions, 
and without a word they slipped to the floor 
and held forth their hands. 

“Don’t take that boy. We’ve only three 
pair o’ cuffs left. Take the older men,’ said 
the blacksmith who was ironing the prison- 
ers; and so it came to pass that Henry was 
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left free, as were also a few of the othet 
men. | 

“You’re a fine-looking lot,’ said the of- 
ficer, glancing at the prisoners when his task 
was completed. “Now, aren’t you sorry ? 
Don’t you wish you’d never tried to get 
away ?”’ 

“Nary a bit,” shouted one of the men. 
“You ’d have done the same thing yourself 
if you’d been in our places. You know you 
would ! ” 

“‘ Maybe I would,’”’ responded the officer 
good-naturedly. “ But I’m glad I’m not in 
your places now,” he added, as he called to 
his followers and speedily departed. 

In spite of their predicament, to Henry’s 
surprise the men all appeared to be in much 
better spirits than they had been the preced- 
ing night. They laughed and joked with one 
another, though the lad himself had slight 
inclination to jom them. The visitors had 
not been gone more than a half hour before 
the excitement increased and Henry himself 
was busily engaged in a task to which he 
had been summoned by one of the older men 
in the room, and even found himself sharing 
eagerly in the change which came quickly 
over the assembly. 


CHAPTER XXX 
MORE PRISONERS 


‘“ Here, lad, lend me a hand,” the soldier 
had said to Henry almost as soon as the vis- 
itors departed. ‘“‘ You’re free, and though 
I’m not, I want to be.” 

As Henry approached, the man said, “ Take 
hold of my irons and pull while I try to slip 
my hands out. I never had a very big fist, 
anyway.” 

Wondering at the good spirits and confi- 
dence of the prisoner, Henry grasped the 
irons, and as the man doubled the palms of 
his hands together, and at the same time 
pulled with all his strength, both hands were 
speedily withdrawn from the manacles, and 
he was free. 

“ Great! Great!” exclaimed some of the 
interested observers of what was done. 

“ Now we'll have the rest of these poor 
fellows out of their shackles in no time.” 

Kagerly the men set to work, and in = 
comparatively brief time those whose hands 
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or feet were somewhat small were assisted to 
free themselves, and fully half the number 
were relieved of their burden. Then the 
task of assisting their more luckless com- 
rades was entered upon with equal eager- 
ness. Some smaller pieces of iron still 
remained in the little room at the head of 
the stairs, and these were at once secured 
and notches made in one side, so that they 
served the purpose of a rude saw. As a 
few knives also were still in the possession 
of the men, these were made to serve the 
purpose of saws, and the men whose hands 
were free at once began to work upon the 
manacles of their less fortunate comrades. 

The head of the rivet, near the end of the 
bar, was cut off and then lengthened, and a 
screw formed upon it; and a new cap, either | 
of iron or lead, fashioned to resemble the 
true head of the rivet which had been re- 
moved, was made for it. In some cases new 
rivets were made and cut into two parts, — 
one part being driven into the bolt tightly, 
while the other was movable. 

“‘Kvery man must look out for his own 
rivets,” said the man whom Henry had first 
assisted, who was now the leader in this new 
movement of the prisoners. 
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“ He “Il have to keep his eye on his own 
piece, for if he loses it, it ll be all up with 
him, and he’ll get the rest of us into trouble, 
too.”’ 

As the most of the men were in high: spirits 
naw, they readily promised to follow the sug- 
gestion. Trouble, however, arose because the 
release of some of the men could not be se- 
cured, Hither their hands or feet were too 
large to enable them to be withdrawn, or the 
iron of which their shackles were composed 
was so hard that the rude implements which 
the prisoners had improvised were not suffi- 
ciently strong to cut it. As a consequence, 
the poor fellows were compelled to carry the 
heavy iron bar about with them, and as this 
was no inconsiderable burden, their days were 
naturally not so pleasant as were those of 
their more fortunate companions. Still, these 
very men for the most part were those who 
provided the inspiration and cheer for all. 
Several of Morgan’s men, in particular, were 
among those who could not secure a release 
from their burdens; and one of these was ac- 
customed to swing the bar to which he was 
fastened, over his shoulder, and thus carry- 
ing his load about with him, he laughed and 
sang, and whenever he seated himself in a 
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company he at once became the hfe of it, 
telling his stories and making his jokes at the 
expense of his comrades, who never failed to 
welcome his coming. 

Every night before the guard came into 
the jail and made their tour of inspection, the 
prisoners slipped into their irons, and as soon 
as the guard departed they again removed 
their shackles, and, with the exception of 
those for whom no relief had been secured, 
they were accustomed to pass the night in 
comparative comfort. 

In the morning the process was repeated ; 
and as day after day passed and the trick 
was not discovered, the confidence of the 
prisoners was increased and the dreariness 
of their confinement was relieved by the ex- 
citement which the coming of the guards 
never failed to arouse every night and morn- 
ing’. 

Meanwhile the slow days passed and the 
dreary winter drew to its close. 

Not a word had been heard as to the fate 
of Hugh and Boyd, and the fear in Henry’s 
heart increased. As for Samuel Warner, he 
had not been seen in the Dauphin Jail since 
the time when he had discovered and betrayed 
the plot of the prisoners ; but doubtless he was 
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aware of the interest a visit from him would 
arouse among the men, and had obtained per- 
mission to do his duty in other parts of the 
besieged town. The mystery of his presence 
in Quebec was to Henry as deep as it had 
been when first he had been surprised by the 
unexpected meeting with him, and though he 
thought long and earnestly over the matter, 
no solution presented itself to his mind. 

Nor had any definite information been re- 
ceived as to the condition of the American 
army, which still was supposed to be outside 
the town, for the actions of those who were 
guarding Quebec clearly indicated the pre- 
sence of the besiegers. Just how they had 
endured or survived the terrible winter was a 
problem, too, of which Henry often thought, 
but for which no explanation could be found. 
Nor had any word come from Daniel Morgan 
and his fellow officers, who were prisoners 
somewhere in Quebec. Again and again 
Henry had made inquiries of the guard, but 
vither they were ignorant, and so unable to ex- 
plain, or they had received their instructions, 
as was more probable, not to give the pris- 
oners in the Dauphin Jail any information 
concerning the men or conditions outside. 

At last the long winter was ended, but the 
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coming of the spring promised little good for 
the wretched prisoners. General Carleton 
had not been unkind, and the unfortunate 
men were mindful of his goodness, but the 
conditions within the beleaguered town did 
not admit of many favors. Monotonously 
the sun had risen every morning, and made 
its slow way to the western horizon, and then 
drearily had disappeared. Every day to 
Henry was “like yesterday come back,” and 
the lad at times felt as if he could not endure 
the confinement another hour. But whatever 
his feelings, the grim walls did not change; 
the bare corridors were always there to greet 
his vision every morning ; the breakfast, unin- 
viting and distasteful, must be prepared, and 
the hours somehow counted off. 

To make matters still worse, as the snow 
began to melt, a new sickness made its ap- 
pearance among the wretched men. The 
absence of suitable food, the water which 
they drank, now consisting for the most part 
of melted snow, and the sameness of the food 
which day after day was provided soon caused 
a terrible and new form of suffering to be- 
come prevalent ; and though Henry himself 
was fortunate enough to escape the worst 
form of the malady, still many of the men 
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were in a pitiable condition, and deaths be- 
came alarmingly frequent. The care of the 
suffering afforded a partial relief from the 
monotony of the days, but the sense of the 
dreariness of their own confinement was in- 
tensified by the groans and cries that day and 
night saluted the ears of the wretched men 
confined within the old Dauphin Jail. Not 
even plans of escape were talked of now, for 
the prisoners apparently had all sunk into a 
state of apathy or indifference, and hope had 
long since departed. 

It is true there had been a few times when 
an apparent interest or excitement had been 
aroused, for the sound of cannon had been 
heard several times, and men had been seen 
rushing through the streets, evidently stirred 
by some exciting cause; but what the cause 
had been or what the result no one in the 
old Dauphin could learn. Apparently these 
breaks had never amounted to much, for the 
town speedily resumed its former condition 
and settled once more into the attitude of 
stubbornness it had assumed at the very be- 
ginning of the siege. 

A measure of relief had been afforded to 
those who had been unable to secure their 
release from the heavy manacles, as their com- 
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rades had, which came to pass through a visit 
of inspection that some of the British officers 
had one day made in the prison. Their 
arrival was entirely unexpected, and there 
had, in consequence, been a great scrambling 
as they hastily restored their irons to their 
places, and the men had taken their posi- 
tions in the lines which were formed of the 
wretched prisoners. Apparently their con- 
dition had aroused the compassion of the 
visitors, and the suggestion had been made ' 
by them, and adopted by those who were in 
authority, to remove all the shackles. This 
accordingly was done, but though it afforded 
a measure of relief for some, it did not, for 
reasons we already know, provide any better 
state of affairs for the most of the men. 

But as it is declared by some that all 
things at last come to an end, so even the 
long and dreary winter at Quebec at last was 
gone. ‘The spring was late, at least to Henry 
it seemed to be late, accustomed as he was to 
the earlier spring of Pennsylvania, and there 
came a time when the ice in the mighty St. 
Lawrence yielded to the persuasive influence 
of the sun, and the snows were mostly gone 
from the barren landscape that could be seen 
from the windows of the Dauphin Jail. But 
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the change promised little to the prisoners, 
and they had watched the coming of the 
springtime without special interest or hope. 

It was in the morning of one of these days, 
when Henry had gone out into the corridor 
for his daily exercise, for he still was not un- 
mindful of the necessity of doing his utmost 
to retain such strength and health as he pos- 
sessed, when he was startled as he heard the 
voices of men who were coming up the stair- 
way. This of itself was no unusual occurrence, 
but the words he heard were sufficient of them- 
selves instantly to arrest his attention and 
cause him to run to the head of the stairway 
and excitedly peer down at the men who were 
approaching. 

“These fellows all look like blue leather 
whetstones,”’ some one was saying, and as the 
familiar expression was heard, for a moment 
it seemed to Henry that old friends were 
surely coming to his aid, for no one but 
Getchell had he ever heard indulge in the 
peculiar figure. 

But his heart sank when he perceived that 
the newcomers were strangers to him, and 
he concluded that the arrival could mean. but 
little to him. 

“ Well, young man, you ’re about the only 
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one to welcome us,” said one of the new: 
comers, who, though he apparently was not 
much older than Henry, addressed him in the 
most patronizing manner. 

Henry smiled as he replied, “I’m glad to 
see you, though if you’re to be prisoners here 
I can’t say that I’m glad to have you here. 
I know too much about the life.” 

“‘We’re prisoners, fast enough,” said the 
young man glibly. ‘ But there ’s worse than 
that.” 

Henry smiled sadly, but made no reply. 

Ignoring the silence, the young man, who 
evidently was disposed to be friendly, said, 
“ As long as we’re to bunk in with you we 
might as well make up. We’ve just got to 
make the best of it, though I must say you’re 
like a blue leather whetstone yourself.” 

“ Who did you hear use that word?”’ said 
Henry quickly. 

“Who? Why, I said it. I said it my- 
self.” 

“ Did you know Getchell ? ” 

“ Getchell? Of course I did,” said the 
stranger eagerly. “ Did you know him ?” 

“Yes. Where is he?” 

“‘ More than I can say. He is n’t a prisoner, 
anyway, and he can be thankful for that.” 
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“ Are you a prisoner ?” 

“ Looks like it, feels like it, and I guess 
it’s true. Yes, ]’ma prisoner. My name’s 
Simpson. What’s yours.” 

“Henry Miner.” 

“Well, Miner, let ’s be chums. Come over 
here, and I'll tell you how it happened.” 

Together the two boys made their way into 
the room, where the newcomer was assigned 
to Henry’s bunk, and as soon as a few pre- 
liminary tasks had been attended to, they 
seated themselves on the floor and the new- 
comer was ready for his tale. 

“T came up from Montreal with Mont- 
gomery ages ago,” he began, “at least it was 
last December, and that seems like ages. I 
was near him when he was shot ” — 

“Yes, I knew he was shot,” interrupted 
Henry. 

“Great man,” said Simpson glibly. ‘“ We 
had the town right in our hands when he fell, 
and if we’d had some one to act then we ’d 
have been all right, too. But Arnold was 
wounded, you know.” 

“ Badly ?” 

“Yes, in the leg. He got better, but his 
horse fell under him not long ago and hurt 
him in that leg worse than before. Besides, 
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Wooster came up from Montreal, and of 
course he took command of our army.” 

“< Army’? You don’t mean to say we 
really had an army here all winter ?”’ 

“‘T should say we did! Why, man, it was 
just great the way our men hung on. We 
never had enough to eat, and the redcoats 
sent the smallpox to us’? — 

“<Sent the smallpox’? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“ Why, they sent men and women into our 
camp who were down with it, and of course 
some of our fellows took it. I didn’t mind, 
for I’d had it myself.” 

“I’ve had it, too.” 

“ Well, we had some reinforcements come, 
and altogether we had more than two thou- 
sand men out there. But Wooster didn’t 
get along very well, and though we tried to 
fire at the walls, and as soon as the ice was 
gone out of the river we tried to use some 
fire ships, nothing seemed to work. Then 
came Thomas, who took command in place of 
Wooster — Arnold, you see, had already gone 
to Montreal — and we really thought we were 
going to do something then. You see we’d 
had word that a good body of men were com- 
ing to help us from Lake Champlain, and 
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wed had word, too, that Washington was 
going to send us a lot of men from Cam- 
bridge. But the redcoats wanted the town 
just as much as we did, and so they slipped 
in a lot of troops they ’d sent up on a fleet, 
and there we were.” 

“‘T did n’t know that,” said Henry. 

“Of course not,” replied Simpson glibly. 
“You could n’t be expected to know it. Well, 
they made a raid on us before we were ready 
for’em. We’d found out how many they had 
in here, and we’d about decided we’d better 
go down to Montreal and wait there for more 
men. Indeed, a part of the army was gone, 
though I and a few others were left behind 
as a sort of rear guard, you see; but the 
regulars made a rush on us, and before we 
could get at ’em some of us were cut off. 
And here I am,” he added glibly. 

“So I see.” 

“Yes, 1’m here. Now tell me how you ’ve 
got along this winter.”’ 

‘There isn’t much to tell,” replied Henry. 
“We’ve had a hard time of it,’ and he 
related briefly to his new friend the story of 
the imprisonment. 

“Never mind! Our army’s gone, and 
we ll be out of this soon.” 
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“‘T don’t see how.” 

“ Neither do I, but we shall,” replied Simp- 
son lightly. “You see. You mark my 
words.”’ 

The young prisoner was a better prophet 
than he knew; and when a few weeks had 
elapsed, the change came, though the manner 
of its coming was as unexpected as it was 
pleasing. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
A PERILOUS PROJECT 


THE summer days had come and still Henry 
and Simpson were confined with the other 
prisoners in the old Dauphin Jail. With the 
departure of the American forces there was 
a little more freedom granted, for there was 
less likelihood of any attempts to escape being 
made then; and to make a possible return of 
the army still more unlikely, Henry learned 
that General Carleton had ordered all the 
buildings outside the city gates to be burned. 
This conflagration had brought suffering and 
loss to the French peasants, for their homes 
were thus among the first to be destroyed, but 
as all places of refugefor any troops that might 
come were also destroyed, the greater good 
was only thought of by the British general, 
who was determined to prevent a return of 
Arnold or any of his men. 

Meanwhile Henry had not been able to ob- 
tain any information as to the place where 


Hugh and Boyd were confined, nor had any 
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word been received from them. Apparently 
they had passed entirely out of the life of 
the young prisoner, whose loneliness was in- 
creased by the constant uncertainty concern- 
ing the fate of his friends. 

Simpson had, however, become very friendly, 
and his ceaseless chatter did much to enable 
Henry to endure the dreary days that dragged 
slowly away. The sickness among the men did 
not depart, and many were in a condition of 
abject misery when at last the first days of 
August had come. Indeed, only a remnant 
of each company now remained, and the thin- 
ning lines were exceedingly depressing. 

Simpson, who had immediately on his arri- 
val made himself not only very much at home 
but also very free in the building and with 
the guards, and never for a moment aban- 
doned the air of superiority he had assumed 
toward Henry, came to him one morning and 
said, — 

*‘] ’ve a treat for you to-day, Henry.” 

Henry looked up in surprise as he heard 
the words of his friend, although he felt but 
little interest in the announcement and only 
smiled as he heard the statement. 

“Why don’t you ask me what it is?” de 
manded Simpson lightly. 
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“ What is it?” inquired Henry obediently. 

“ Nothing much, only we ’re to be allowed 
to take a walk about the old town.” 

“What!” 

“T thought you’d wake up! Yes, we’re 
going out for a walk. I’ve got permission, 
and a guard is going along with us, just to 
see that we don’t lose our way.” 

Henry was excited now, and eagerly fol- 
lowed his friend down the stairway as he led 
the way to the place where three others were 
awaiting his coming and that of the guard 
who was to accompany them. In a brief time 
the latter arrived and the little party at once 
set forth on their expedition. 

That day ever remained a memorable one 
in Henry’s life. ‘T’o him even more impres- 
sive than were the wharves of the lower 
town and the great walls of the upper town, 
were the summer air and the sight of flowers 
in bloom and the grass and even the leaves 
of the trees. Life still had something for 
him that made it worth the living. Stone 
walls and chains and poor food were all mem- 
ories of an evil dream. Even when the guard 
led them to the place where the body of brave 
General Montgomery was buried along with 
some of his equally brave comrades, not even 
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the sight of the foot of the fir coffin, in which 
all that was mortal of the leader rested, could 
entirely dampen his spirit, though the end, 
protruding as it did from the shallow earth, 
caused a shudder to creep over him. 

In response to the questions he asked he 
was not able to learn anything concerning the 
fate of Hugh, and this was the one cloud in 
the brightness of the day. Even when he re- 
turned to the Dauphin Jail the effect of the 
sunshine and pure air, and the b2auties of the 
summer day, could not be banished by the 
dreary prospect of again being shut within 
its forbidding walls. The very sights he had 
seen had strengthened the determination to 
endure ; and the prospect, though faint at the 
time, of ever being able to enjoy the freedom 
which had once been his, was sufficient of 
itself to provide a new incentive. 

But the end of their captivity was nearer 
than they knew, and as was usual, Simpson 
was the first to learn of the good news and 
to convey it to his friend. Leaping up the 
stairs, three steps at a time, he came bounding 
into their room one morning three or four 
days after their tour of the city, his face 
aglow and his eyes shining. Rushing up to 
Henry, whom he found standing near the win: 
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dow, as he had been prone to do, he slapped 
him on the shoulder and exclaimed, — 

“Great news! Great news, Henry! No 
more blue whetstones for us!”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

‘“‘ We’re to get out of this place.” 

“ What!” 

“ Yes, sir. That’s it. Can’t you under 
stand?” 

“ Going to some other jail, I suppose.” 

“No, sir! No other jail! Going on ship- 
board! Going to New York! Going to be 
exchanged! That’s the order of the day, 
sir!” 

“ When? How do you know? Are you 
sure? How did you find out?” exclaimed 
Henry, his voice breaking in the excitement 
which instantly seized him. 

“Trust me for finding out,’ exclaimed 
Simpson joyfully. “I know, for I heard the 
guard tell about it. They ’ve five transports 
out here in the river, and it seems they ’ve 
been working for ten days cleaning them up 
and getting them in shape to take us on 
board. The frigate out here, the Pearl, is 
going along with us to see that no harm 
comes to us,” —and Simpson laughed as he 
spoke, — “and we ’re to be taken straight to 
New York.” ; 
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* And what’s to be done with us when we 
get there? Perhaps theyll shut us up in 
some of the jails,’ said Henry, for his weak- 
ness had made his fears strong in spite of 
the good news he had just heard. 

“Shut us up? Not a bit of it! We’re 
to be exchanged. Yes, sir, we’re to be ex- 
changed, and it won’t be long now before 
we ll be free men again! Oh, this General 
Sir Guy Carleton is n’t such a bad sort of a 
chap for a redcoat, and it’s all his doings, I 
understand.” 

The good news which young Simpson had 
declared proved to be true, and the excitement 
among the prisoners quickly became general. 
Hyes were glistening and faces were shining 
as the men eagerly conversed about the relief 
which was promised. It was only the morn- 
ing following when the prisoners were assem- 
bled and every one was required to sign the 
following parole : — 

‘¢ We, whose names are hereunder written, 
do solemnly promise and engage, to his excel- 
lency General Carleton, not to say or do any- 
thing against his majesty’s person or govern- 
ment ; and to repair whenever required to do 
so by his excellency, or any of his Majesty’s 
commanders-in-chief in America doth please 
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to direct, in testimony of which we have here- 
unto set our hands this day at Quebec, Au- 
gust 7th, 1776.” 

When at last the prisoners had all been 
placed on board the transports, and under the 
“ protection” of the frigate Pearl set sail on the 
majestic St. Lawrence, there was a joy among 
the men that was unspeakable. Even the 
frowning cliffs of Quebec, which Henry knew, 
after the walk he had taken a few days before, 
could never be taken by a mere assault, looked 
dignified and grand in the distance; and the 
summer sky and the dark blue waters of the 
great river combined with the swift motion of 
the ships and the joy in the prospect of soon 
being in their own land to make the men on 
board supremely happy. ven the sick were 
in a measure revived by the air and the excite- 
ment on board, and shared in the prevailing 
joy. The only damper to Henry’s pleasure 
was the fact that Hugh was not to be found, 
as he speedily discovered after a thorough 
search. Daniel Morgan and others of the offi- 
cers were in the same transport with Henry, 
but not one of them was able to give any in- 
formation concerning the missing trapper. 

The novelty of the voyage was soon gone, 
and the seals and porpoises which were fre- 
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quently seen in the water provided the only 
break in the monotony of the bleak and dreary 
region of the lower St. Lawrence. When at 
last the vessels came out on the ocean and 
started southward on their voyage, some of 
the men who had been ill began to suffer 
again from the scurvy, which had already 
created such havoc among the prisoners; but 
aside from this and the storms which were 
encountered, there were no incidents of spe- 
cial interest, until at last, on the eleventh day 
of September, 1776, the fleet of transports 
came to anchor about three miles south of 
Governor’s Island and within sight of the 
Jersey shore. 

The good-nature of Simpson had continued 
throughout the long voyage, and had done 
much to enable Henry to endure the impa- 
tience which increased with every passing 
day. And now, when they were so near to 
their destination, it seemed to him that to 
wait longer for his freedom was impossible. 
The fleet was visited by officers from Admiral 
Howe’s vessels, but when several days had 
elapsed and not a word had been heard as to 
the exchange, which General Carleton had 
promised them should be theirs as soon as 
they should arrive at New York, the impa- 
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tience of the suffering ones almost broke all 
bounds. 

“JT can’t stand this another day,’’ said 
Henry to his friend, as they stood by the rail 
watching the departing barges, which were 
returning to the city with the British officers 
who had just visited the fleet of transports. 

“ Guess you ’ll have to,” laughed Simpson, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

Henry was silent for a moment and stood 
wistfully gazing out over the waters at the 
low-lying shore in the distance, — so near now, 
yet as unapproachable as if he were gazing 
at it from the windows of the Dauphin Jail. 

“There ’s something that’s happened to 
keep us here, and may keep us where we 
are or in some worse place,” said Simpson 
gravely. 

“What? What is it? What do you 
mean ?”’ inquired Henry anxiously. 

“J heard the officers talking just before 
they left,” and Simpson glanced for a moment 
at the departing barges, which still could be 
seen in the distance. 

“What did you hear? What did they 
say?” Henry was trembling in his eagerness 
now, for it did not seem to him that he could 
endure any further disappointment. 
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“¢ Why, in the first place the colonies have 
declared their independence.” 

“ You don’t mean it!” 

“That ’s what they were saying. And 
then they ’ve had a fight over here on Long 
Island.” 

“ ‘Who had a fight ?”’ 

“ Why, the redcoats and our men.” 

“ Who won?” 

“ Our men didn’t,” said Simpson soberly. 

“Tell me about it. What did they say ? 
What did you hear ?” 

“ Just what I’ve told you. It must have 
been a terrible fight, if half of what these 
men say is true; and they said, too, that they 
had so many of us as prisoners that they ’d 
had to use the churches and some other places 
in New York to keep the men in, for the jails 
were crowded full.” 

“ Do you believe the story?’ said Henry 
slowly. 

“ Yes. I’m afraid it’s true.” 

“Was Washington there ?” 

“T think he was.” 

“Was he taken prisoner ?”’ 

“ No, I didn’t hear that he was. In fact, 
I think he was in New York when the troops 
were fighting over there on Long Island.” 
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“ That ’s strange.” 

“ Yes, but I heard only a little, you know. 
I picked up the news that the colonies had set 
up for themselves now, and that the armies 
had left Boston and come down here to New 
York, and had had a battle, and that hun- 
dreds of our poor fellows are shut up in the 
prisons in New York. It’s a bad outlook for 
us, I tell you.” 

“Why? What makes you say that?” 

“Can’t you see? If the redcoats have got 
so many of our men prisoners now, they won’t 
want to exchange, will they? If they can get 
more without giving up any of these they 
have, what ’s the use in exchanging? You 
can see that, can’t you?” 

“ Yes; but has n’t Washington any prison- 
ers? I should think they ’d want to get their 
own men.” 

“‘ Maybe he hasn’t any; I don’t know; I 
did n’t hear about that. All I know is that 
things are in a bad way, and it doesn’t look 
as if we ’d get ashore very soon.” 

As Simpson turned away, Henry was left to 
himself, and the feeling of gloom deepened 
within his heart. If Simpson had spoken 
truly, — and somehow he felt convinced that 
he had, —then the prospect of release was 
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dim indeed. It would almost be better to 
have been left in Quebec, he thought, than 
to be brought so near home and yet to lose 
the hope of seeing family and friends again. 
The story of the battle on Long Island caused 
his mind to revert to his cousin Allen Hall, 
and he was wondering if he, too, had not had 
a share in the stirring events. 

Henry soon learned that his fellow prison- 
ers were aware of what had taken place near 
New York, and that they were becoming as 
hopeless as he of release. Doubtless General 
Howe had ideas different from those of Gen- 
eral Carleton, and would not be inclined to 
favor what the latter had so strongly urged 
and even promised. 

So several days passed on board the an- 
chored transports, and the fears of the wretched 
men daily increased. It was at a time like 
this when Simpson approached Henry, and in 
a low voice said to him, “No hope now, 
Henry ; Howe is n’t going to trade for us.” 

“1 ’m afraid not.” 

“ But we re going to get away,” said Simp- 
son in a whisper, and glancing cautiously 
about him as he spoke. 

“Who?” 

“ Blair and I. You can come, too, if you 
want to.” 
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“ What are you going to do?” 

In a few words Simpson explained the plan 
he had formed, and eagerly waited for his 
friend to promise to join them. But Henry, 
after hesitating a moment, said firmly, “No, 
T’ll not go in. It was good of you to ask 
me, but I ’ll wait and take my chances. We 
may be exchanged yet.” 

“Better come,’ urged Simpson. 

“ No.” 

“Well, if you won’t come, will you help 
us to get away ?” 

“Yes. Have you thought of your pa- 
role?” 

“Thought of it? Yes. But that was only 
to last till we were exchanged, was n’t it ?” 

OY esii 

“ Well, the redcoats have broken their part, 
have n’t they ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Then my part is not binding.” 

“When are you gomg to try to get 
away ?” 

“ To-day, if we can. This very afternoon.” 

And before sunset Simpson’s plan was put 
to the test. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
CONCLUSION 


As the day drew toward its close it became 
evident to Henry that there were others of 
the prisoners who were at least aware of the 
project of which Simpson had informed him. 
There was a restlessness among the men, 
and the fact that neither of the bold and 
reckless young prisoners had been seen on 
deck for two or three hours increased his con- 
viction that something was about to be done. 

The sun was low in the western sky when 
at last Simpson and Blair appeared on deck. 
They were both barefooted and clad only in 
the lightest of garments, but their dress at- 
tracted no attention from the guards, for 
the day was warm, and neither appeared to 
be aware of the other’s presence, while both 
took pains to remain in the midst of the 
group of their fellows who had assembled 
near the bow. 

On board the transport were two huge 
Newfoundland dogs, the property of two of 
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the sailors, who were each extremely jealous 
of the other’s pet. Just how it happened no 
one afterwards could explain, but somehow 
both the dogs were called to the group of 
prisoners, and in a moment were engaged ina 
fierce fight. Prisoners and guards gathered 
quickly about the savage brutes, and shouts 
and cries and laughter were heard as the men 
encouraged the dogs to battle. : 

In the midst of the confusion Simpson 
slipped quickly away from Henry’s side, ran 
lightly to the rail and disappeared from sight. 
Henry, almost as strongly excited as his 
friend, longed to follow and at least be able 
to watch the desperate lad, but for the sake 
of his friend he remained where he was, 
though he was aware that Blair, too, had 
quickly disappeared. 

The snarling dogs still were struggling 
fiercely, and the men were still crowding 
about them, while the frantic owners of the 
“ nets” were doing their utmost to tear them 
apart. The slow moments passed, but no 
sign of the discovery of the escape had been 
given. In breathless anxiety Henry waited, 
fearful every minute that the alarm would 
be given and the sound of the guns of the 
guard would be heard above the uproar. 
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Glancing toward the stern of the transport 
he beheld a small barge, which the transport 
had had in tow, being rowed swiftly toward 
the shore, and already it wasa hundred yards 
away. He instantly recognized the two men 
who were rowing, each with a pair of oars, as 
Simpson and Blair, and the very boldness of 
their escape was to him the most amazing 
part of it all. Could it be possible that they 
were to get away so easily? He was almost 
sorry that he himself had not consented to 
join them. Well-nigh fascinated by the sight, 
he watched the departing boat until another 
hundred yards had been covered, and another 
and another, and still the alarm was not 
given. 

But at last the frantic owners of the dogs 
had released them, and laughingly the men 
turned away. Then it was that the spectacle 
of the swiftly departing barge was seen, and 
instantly there was intense excitement on 
board the transport. While the prisoners 
shouted and cheered, another barge was has- 
tily manned; and the pursuit was quickly 
begun, though by this time Simpson and 
Blair were at least five hundred yards away. 
Evidently they were aware that they were 
now being pursued, for the swift sweep of 
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their oars was instantly increased. On and 
on swept the pursuers and the pursued, 
while guards and prisoners crowded about 
the rail of the transport and watched the 
exciting race. ear and desperation provided 
an incentive for Blair and Simpson such as 
the men who were chasing them could never 
know, and in a brief time it became evident 
that they would gain the shore before they 
could be overtaken; and at last the barge 
in which the guard had embarked abandoned 
the pursuit and slowly returned to the trans- 
port, where. they were welcomed by the 
derisive shouts and cries of the enthusiastic 
prisoners. 

Great was the rejoicing of the men over the 
escape of their fellows, but the anger of the 
guards at once manifested itself in the in- 
creased strictness with which the remaining 
prisoners were watched. Whatever may have 
been the thoughts of the men, it soon became 
evident that no more were likely to leave the 
transport as Simpson and Blair had done, and 
the sense of hopelessness speedily returned to 
all. 

On the following night, however, an excite- 
ment of another kind appeared, for the sky 
was red with a baleful light that grew until 
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it seemed as if the entire city of New York 
was destined to be burnt to the ground. 
When the watch had given the alarm the 
men had all rushed upon the deck, where 
they stood for hours watching the beautiful 
but appalling sight. A strong wind was 
blowing, and even the roar of the flames could 
be heard, while the heavens were almost as 
hight as inthe day. All night long the mar- 
velous sight was watched, although it was not 
until long afterwards that Henry learned that 
the fire had tended to increase greatly the 
bitterness of the two armies, each claiming 
that the other had treacherously set fire to 
the city. Crews from the fleet had been sent ~ 
to the aid of the burning town, and when they 
returned in the morning they declared that 
they had seen the Americans, who had been 
the cause of the fire, hanging by their heels 
from the lamp-posts and with bayonet wounds 
in their breasts, in this manner having paid 
the penalty for their treachery to the loyal 
subjects of King George. They even declared 
that these men had been caught in the very 
act of setting fire to buildings in various parts 
of the town and were justly punished for their 
wickedness. 

Although Henry was not convinced by 
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these stories, nevertheless the feeling of de- 
spair which had now returned was intensified 
by the reports of the terrible conflagration. 
Indeed, for the few days that followed, it 
seemed to him, as it did to many of his fellow 
prisoners, that every vestige of hope was now 
gone and that all were destined either to be 
held on board the transports or to be trans- 
ferred, as many gloomily prophesied, to the 
jails that yet remained in New York. 

It was while this conviction was uppermost 
in his thoughts that he stood one day watch- 
ing a barge that was approaching from one of 
the near-by transports. He had no curiosity 
as to the cause of its coming, and yet he 
watched it as it was swiftly rowed toward him. 
In a brief time it came alongside and an 
officer appeared on board, but as the man 
speedily departed to the cabin his coming 
evidently meant little to him, or so he was 
convinced. Still he stood near the rail look- 
ing out, as he had done for many a weary 
day, upon the distant shore, which he was 
convinced he was never to approach. 

Suddenly he was aroused by a shout from 
the men. Startled by the unexpected sound 
he turned about abruptly, and it seemed 
to him that his comrades must have gone 
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mad. They were shouting and laughing 
and crying, falling upon one another’s necks, 
leaping and running about the deck as if 
they were bereft of their senses. Startled, 
as well as puzzled, he turned quickly to learn 
the cause of the commotion, and was almost 
borne to the deck as one of the men seized 
him around the neck and shouted frantically 
in his ear. 

“What is it? What’s happened?” de- 
manded Henry in amazement. 

“ We’re free! We’re to go home! 
Home, lad! Home! Just think of that!” 
and the tears ran down the cheeks of the 
man as he spoke. 

“ When? When?” demanded Henry ea- 
gerly. 

“To-day! To-night! To-morrow!” 
shouted the excited prisoner. 

As Henry turned to the other men the good 
news was repeated, and at last he was able to 
make out that an officer had come with the 
word of their release. 

Just how he ever endured the hours that 
followed he never knew, but the report proved 
to be correct and on the following day, about 
noon, the men were placed in barges, and, 
sailing and rowing, at last after many delays, 
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about eleven o'clock at night were landed at 
Elizabethtown Point. 

In the barge which landed at the same 
time as that in which he had been brought, 
Henry perceived the huge form of Daniel 
Morgan. He stood in the bow; and the mo- 
ment the boat drew near he leaped ashore, 
and kneeling upon the earth, sobbing like a 
child, he stretched forth his hands and ex- 
claimed, — 

“ Oh, my country!” 

In a brief time all the men were landed, 
and then began a swift race up the road or 
street that led to Elizabethtown itself. Here 
but few accommodations could be found for 
the men who had arrived in such numbers and 
so unexpectedly ; but as there was little sleep 
to be had, the men did not rebel. Indeed, 
until the morning light appeared, the men 
acted as if they were beside themselves. They 
sang and shouted and danced, and even the 
most sedate and dignified of the officers joined, 
with the men in the noisy demonstrations, 
which appeared to be the only means by which 
they could give expression to the depths of 
their delight. With the coming of the morn- 
ing, provision was made by the people of 
Elizabethtown for the wants of the unexpected 
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visitors, who had not tasted food since noon of 
the preceding day ; and then, as soon as their 
hunger had been satisfied, the men began to 
deliberate concerning the immediate problem 
of what they were to do and where they were 
to go. A few were resolved to join the army 
which Washington had near New York, but 
the most of them, enrolled as they had been 
for only a brief service, and utterly miserable 
from the terrible experiences of the year now 
gone, were determined to seek their homes, 
at least until such a time as should serve to 
restore a measure of health and strength. 

Henry was in great perplexity, longing to 
go back to his Pennsylvania home and yet 
not knowing how to make the journey. With- 
out money, and too feeble to undertake the 
long journey on foot, he was walking along 
the quaint old street of the town, when he 
suddenly stopped as he beheld before him a 
* Lancaster’? wagon. Surely, he thought, 
that wagon could not belong elsewhere than 
in Pennsylvania, but how could its presence 
in the Jersey town be explained ? 

It was standing in front of a store, the 
horses tied to the post, and the owner no- 
where to be seen. Strongly aroused by the 
familiar sight of the wagon,-he resolved to 
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await the return of the driver and learn from 
him whether his conjectures had been correct 
or no. Accordingly he stood leaning against 
the post, looking up the street in the direc- 
tion from which he expected the man to 
appear. For several minutes he had stood 
there, unmindful of all that was going on 
about him and intent only upon the return of 
the owner of the “ Lancaster wagon,” when 
he felt the touch of a hand on his shoulder, 
and turned quickly about to find himself face 
to face with Hugh. 

For a moment the startled lad hardly dared 
to trust the evidence of his own eyes. There 
was a smile on the trapper’s face, but he had 
not as yet spoken. 

“Hugh! Hugh!” exclaimed Henry. “Is 
it really you? Where did you come from ?” 

“From the transports,” replied Hugh qui 
etly. “I had no mind to be left there after 
the rest of you had come away.”’ 

“The transports? I didn’t see you.” 

“Very likely. We weren’t on the same 
one.” 

“T don’t see how I missed you last night. 
I looked for you everywhere.” 

“That’s the very reason. We probably 
looked so hard that we lost each other.” » 
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“But you’re here now!” said Henry, his 
eyes glistening. 

“Yes, I’m here now, and so are you. 
What are you going to do?” 

“T’m waiting for the owner of this ‘ Lan- 
caster’ to come. I thought he might be 
able to tell me how it came to be here. I 
knew the wagon the moment I set eyes on it. 
It’s a Pennsylvania wagon ” — 

“Here comes the man that owns it, any- 
way, interrupted Hugh, as an elderly man 
was seen coming near them, and evidently 
interested, too, for he was curiously regarding 
the two strangers who were standing near his 
wagon. 

“Ts this your wagon?” inquired Henry 
eagerly as the man stopped. 

“YT paid for it. That ought to make it 
mine.” 

“Do you live here?” 

“No; I live in Pennsylvania.” 

“T knew it, I knew it,” exclaimed Henry 
joyfully. ‘ When are you going back ?” 

“In about an hour.” 

“ Have you anything to take back ?” 

“ Myself.” 

“That all?” 

“ That ’s all.” 
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“ Hugh,” said Henry, turning suddenly to 
his friend, “why can’t you and I go back 
with him; that is, if he’s willing to take us? 
I haven’t any money,” he suddenly added, 
his countenance falling as he spoke. 

The stranger smiled, but made no response. 

“T’ll pay you just as soon as we get home,” 
began Henry in increasing excitement. “ My 
father ‘ll pay you, and pay you well. I know 
he will!” 

“ You ’re just off the transports, I take it,” 
said the man. 

“Yes,” said Hugh, adding a few words of 
explanation. 

“ And you both belong in Pennsylvania?” 

“‘ Yes, yes.” 

“Then ye ’re both welcome to ride along 
with me. Climb in and we’ll start.” 

No second invitation was required, and in 
a brief time the driver started and the last 
part of the homeward journey was begun. 
Nearly four days were consumed in the ride 
to Philadelphia, for the wagon was heavy and 
its owner was compelled to make frequent 
stops, although he did not explain the nature 
of his duties. During the journey Hugh 
explained to Henry that in Elizabethtown he 
had met young Simpson after his escape, and 
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that the restless young soldier had hastened 
on to join the army, in spite of the warning 
Hugh had given him that the breaking of his 
parole would not be looked upon lightly by 
Washington or his associates. He also re- 
lated the story of his experiences in Quebec 
after his separation from Henry, and told how 
he and the other plotters had been kept in 
close confinement, although the treatment he 
had received had not been unkind. Indeed, 
the very boldness of the plan of escape they 
‘had formed had appealed to their captors, and 
they had even been complimented by them. 
There was, however, one exception, and that 
was Samuel Warner, who had once been seen 
by Hugh. Nota word would he speak in reply 
to the trapper’s questions, but from others 
Hugh had heard the story that the Tory had 
set out from home with the intention of join- 
ing the British army in Boston; .but in Con- 
necticut he had fallen in with other Tories who 
- were on their way to Montreal, and he had 
been induced to join them instead; and from 
Montreal he had gone on down the St. Law- 
rence to Quebec, where by the strange fate 
of war he had become one of the guards of 
his captive neighbors, who at one time had 
planned to subject him to the indignity of a 
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coat of tar and feathers. That he would 
remain in the service of King George, there 
was no question in the mind of either Henry 
or Hugh. 

Of the guide who had turned back on the 
way through the wilderness of Maine not a 
word ever was heard; but of Getchell and 
his “‘ blue leather whetstones,’’ word was soon 
to be had, although it has no part in this 
present story. 

On the fourth day, when the little party 
arrived in Philadelphia, Henry was too ill to 
be taken farther, and in great distress of mind 
the trapper carried him to the home of his 
aunt, who dwelt in the city. Word was | 
speedily sent his father and mother, and they, 
who had long since given up hope of ever 
seeing him alive, hastened to the bedside of the 
suffering lad. The effect of the long march 
and the imprisonment, and above all that 
dread scourge of prison life, the “scurvy,” 
had seized upon Henry, and the winter 
was gone and the time of singing birds and 
green fields had come again before he was 
able to be carried to his home in the valley of - 
the Susquehanna. All through the winter days 
the trapper remained by Henry’s side and 
cared for him as tenderly as his mother did. 
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Indeed, when it was known that the gravest 
peril was passed, Mr. and Mrs. Miner had 
returned to their home, confident in the care 
their boy would receive from Hugh. 

It was in these days that Henry heard that 
his cousin Allen Hall had entered Washing- 
ton’s army, and had already had a share in 
the struggle; but though the report was of 
exceeding interest to Henry, its details form 
no part of this present tale. 

There was many a conversation, when 
Henry’s strength began to return, concerning 
the bravery of Arnold and the strength of 
Daniel Morgan (and the latter had apparently 
taken a special interest in Henry), and the 
heroic but useless efforts of the men to take 
the strongly walled town of Quebec. The 
incidents from the time when Henry and the 
trapper had set forth from their Pennsylvania 
home and made their long journey to Cam- 
bridge — the sea voyage from Newburyport 
to the Kennebec, the march through the wil- 
derness, the siege of Quebec, the desperate 
but useless attack, and the experiences in the 
_ prison house and the return at last to New 
York — were all lived over again, although 
the horror of the experiences was gone now 
except in memory. 
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It was.a beautiful morning in May, 1777, 
and Henry and the trapper were seated on 
the piazza of his aunt’s home. The fields 
about them were clad in their garments of 
green, the songs of birds and the fragrance 
of flowers filled the air, while from over- 
head the beams of the sun covered all things 
in their mellow light. Henry Miner was 
now almost himself again, and on the morrow 
he and Hugh were to depart for his father’s 
house. It seemed a fitting day in which to 
go over all the events of the march on Que- 
bec, for now only the bravery and courage 
and determination of the men were to be 
recalled. In a measure, the sufferings and 
perils were forgotten in the returning health 
and the charm of the glorious day. For 
hours Henry and Hugh had been talking of 
the subject so vital to them and so filled with 
interest ; and so engrossed had they been that 
both had failed to note the approach of a 
man who was standing directly in front of 
them before he was seen. 

“Good day to you, gentlemen,” said the 
stranger. “Is Mr. Henry Miner here ?” 

“That is my name,” said Henry. 

“Then this is for you,” and as he spoke 
he held forth a sealed letter, | 
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Wondering, Henry received the epistle, and 
breaking the seal, slowly read the contents 
through twice before he spoke, apparently 
unmindful of the interest and curiosity of 
Hugh, who had been gazing intently at him 
all the time. 

“What is it, lad?” inquired Hugh at last. 

Henry smiled as he said, “It seems they ’re 
raising some more companies of Pennsylva- 
nia men, and they ’ve offered to make me a 
lieutenant in one if 1’ll join.” 

“ You shan’t do it!” replied Hugh ab 
ruptly. | 

“Why not?” 

“ Because if you go in at all, you'll go with 
Daniel Morgan. I’ve a letter from him in 
my pocket which he wrote last winter, and he 
offers to give you a lieutenancy too. You'll 
go with him, if you go at all.” 

For a brief time Henry sat in silence, 
though the smile on his face betrayed the 
pleasure he felt in the love and confidence 
which had been manifested in him. 

But at last, rising, he said to the messen- 
ger, “I cannot give you an answer now, 
though I am indeed grateful. To-morrow I 
am to go home, and how long I shall be 
there and what I shall do I cannot say. 
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The war may be ended before the summer is 
gone.” 

“ You ’ll write from there?” inquired the 
messenger, smiling. 

“‘T’ll write from there,” replied Henry. 

And on the morrow Henry and Hugh set 
forth on horseback for the beautiful valley of 
the Susquehanna. 
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INDIAN STORIES 
By 
James Willard Schultz 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ, or Ap-i-kun-i, 
— to give him his Indian name, — went 
West in the ’70’s, joined a tribe of Black- 
feet, and for years lived, hunted, and 
fought side by side with them. From 
these experiences he has drawn material 
for his books, which have been called 
‘the best of their kind ever written.’ 
They are favorites wherever there are 
boys or girls between the ages of ten 
and eighteen. 


William Jackson, Indian Scout 
Questers of the Desert 
Bird Woman 
Plumed Snake Medicine 
Sahtaki and I 
The Danger Trail 
The Gold Cache 
Apauk, Caller of Buffalo 
With the Indians in the Rockies 
Sinopah, the Indian Boy 
The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin 
On the Warpath 
Lone Bull’s Mistake 
Running Eagle, the Warrior Girl 
Rising Wolf, the White Blackfoot 
In the Great Apache Forest 
The Dreadful River Cave 
The War-Trail Fort 
Seizer of Eagles 
The Trail of the Spanish Horse 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE AMERICAN TWINS OF THE REVOLUTION Lucy Fitch Perkins ; 
A vivid and accurate picture of the period. Illustrated by the author. 

MR. CHICK: His Travels and Adventures Lucy Fitch Perkins 
A most amusing and entertaining book for small children, with a picture on every page. 

GORDON Sara Cone Bryant 
Gordon’s adventures continued in a series of delightful stories. Illustrated in color. 

LITTLE SALLY WATERS Ethel Calvert Phillips 
A little girl’s summer at the seashore. JIlustrated in color. 

JOAN MORSE Eliza Orne White 
A little girl who goes to live with her grandmother. Jllustrated in color. 

THE MAGIC CLOTHES-PINS Maude Dutton Lynch 
Adventures with clothes-pin people for very small children. Jlus.rated in color. 

UNDER THE ROWAN TREE Abbie Farwell Brown 


Delightful stories by the author of many favorites. Illustrated in color. 


STORIES OF AMERICA FOR VERY YOUNG READERS _ Eva March ‘Tappan 


Excellent reading and of real educational value. Illustrated. 


THE LITTLE BLUE MAN Giuseppe Fanciulli 
The adventures of a cardboard marionette. Jllustrated in color. 

JASON AND THE PRINCESS Kathleen Colvile 
A wonder tale for children of four to ten. Illustrated in color. 
THE CHINA COW Compiled by Gladys Peto 
Tales and jingles by well-known authors. Jllustrated. 
THE FOUNDLING PRINCE Petre Ispirescu 
Rumanian folk-tales delightfully translated. Lavishly-illustrated. 

‘THE PUEBLO BOY Cornelia James Cannon 
An absorbing story and an accurate picture of Indian life. Jllustrated. 

WILLIAM JACKSON, INDIAN SCOUT James Willard Schultz 
The true story of one of the most famous Indian scouts. Jllustrated. 

MIDSHIPMAN WICKHAM Ralph D. Paine 
A stirring tale of the navy. Wath frontispiece. 

THE SECRET OF COFFIN COVE Clayton H. Ernst 
Mystery and adventure in the North woods.  Jllustrated. 

THE TRAIL OF GLORY Leroy Scott 
‘The finest sport novel I have ever read.’ — William T. Tilden, 21. 

PUD PRINGLE, PIRATE Ralph Henry Barbour 


Barbour is at his best in this story for boys of eight to sixteen. With frontispiece. 


